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PREFACE 

THE  seven  chapters  included  in  this  book  are  an  abridgment 
of  ten  comprised  in  its  complete  form.  Stress  of  war-time 
conditions  compelled  the  omission  of  a second  chapter  on  Poe 
and  of  two  others  on  the  work  and  career  of  Whistler. 

The  aim  of  the  work  will  be  clear  to  all  who  share  the  author’s 
conviction  that  the  world  has  long  owed  an  unacknowledged  debt 
to  the  genius  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union — 
a debt  whose  nature  and  extent  he  here  attempts  to  indicate. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  the  publishers,  who  have  authorized 
the  use  of  various  quotations  employed  and  essential  to  the 
verification  of  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur,  of  the  follow- 
ing works  of  reference : The  Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston by  William  Preston  Johnston,  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  (D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York) ; Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War:  “The  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson”  by  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace,  “Grant’s  Last  Campaign”  by  Gen.  Horace  Por- 
ter, “Was  Either  the  Better  Soldier?”  by  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge  (in 
Century  Magazine , May,  1890),  Life  of  Lincoln  by  Nicolay  and 
Hay  (Century  Co.,  New  York) ; History  of  the  United  States , Vol. 
Ill,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  (P.  F.  Collier  & Son,  New  York) ; Vision 
of  War  and  Why  We  Honor  Thomas  Paine  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll 
(C.  P.  Farrell,  New  York);  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  by  G.  Wood- 
berry  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston).;  Essays:  “The  Socialist 
Ideal”  and  “The  Woman  Question”  by  Paul  Lafargue,  Com- 
munist Manifesto  by  Marx  and  Engels  (C.  H.  Kerr  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago); World's  Famous  Orations  (Funk  & Wagnalls);  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War  by  Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson 
(Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  New  York);  Cambridge  Modern  History , 
Vol.  VII,  The  United  States:  A Political  History  by  Goldwin 
Smith  (Macmillan) ; Leaves  of  Grass  and  Specimen  Days  in  Amer- 
ica by  Walt  Whitman  (David  McKay,  Philadelphia);  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  (Penn  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia);  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

J.  A.  O. 


London,  Canada,  May  15,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TRADITION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
ASCENDENCY 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat. — Hudibras. 

Innocently  accepted  and  credulously  followed  by  historians 
and  their  readers,  fashion  has  left  us  a rich  and  varied  heritage 
of  false  record  and  absurd  opinion.  It  is,  indeed,  the  visible, 
yet  unregarded  source  of  what  an  English  essayist  has 
humorously  named  “the  Mississippi  of  falsehood  called  his- 
tory”; and  as  the  current  of  the  mighty  river  is  clouded  by 
the  muddy  waters  of  a huge  confluent,  SO'  has  history  become 
but  a turbid  flood,  in  whose  dreary  course  truth  and  fact  are 
swallowed  or  swept  along  to  voiceless  oblivion  wherever  the 
stream  of  false  tradition,  Missouri-like,  pours  in  to  swell  its 
volume  and  obliterate  its  landmarks. 

The  prevalence  of  such  an  influence  renders  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  any  true  understanding  either  of  contemporary 
events  and  character,  or  of  the  past  of  which  these  are  the  out- 
come. In  dress,  manners,  and  the  like,  a dominating  fashion 
may  clearly  betoken  declining  intelligence,  servility  of  spirit, 
deterioration  of  character.  In  historical  tradition  and  belief 
^ it  too  frequently  presents  hidden  obstructions  to  intelligent  re- 
search and  certain  knowledge ; and  thus  remains  a fertile  source 
of  unfortunate  and  mischievous  misunderstanding,  pitiful  igno- 
rance, grotesque  confusion,  and  absurd  bigotry.  Invariably  is 
this  the  case  where  history  has  been  recorded  in  a fashion  set 
and  dictated  by  the  blind  spirit  of  clique  or  clan,  which  ever 
delights  to  decry  worth  and  genius,  while  exalting  noisy 
mediocrities  and  canting  hypocrites. 

Such  a fashion  is  strikingly  manifest  among  us  today.  It 
long  has  been,  and  it  yet  remains  the  practice  of  a majority 
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of  writers,  native  and  foreign,  to  describe  the  United  States 
as  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Puritanism.  To  this  imaginary 
fountain-head  of  virtues  is  traced  every  trait  of  the  American 
character  which  inspires  esteem  abroad  and  true  pride  at  home. 
To  this  mythical  source  is  assigned  every  superior  quality 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— keen  intelligence,  unselfish  public  spirit,  noble  ambition,  in- 
ventive talent,  practical  ability — in  a word,  every  leading  and 
striking  feature  that  has  won  them  the  praise  of  the  civilized 
world. 

How  far  is  such  an  assumption  justified  by  facts — how  far 
is  its  existence  due  to  the  easily  accepted  propaganda  of  in- 
terested or  partisan  authors?  Are  we  unquestioningly  to  be- 
lieve that  the  main  current  of  the  national  life  of  the  American 
republic  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  three  or  four  New  England 
states  of  the  first  Union?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  states  to  the  greatness  of  the  present  Union  so 
incomparably  outweigh  those  of  the  other  nine  or  ten?  Are 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Maryland ; Pennsylvania 
and  New  York;  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  little  more  than 
dust  in  history’s  balance  when  set  in  counterpoise  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island — 
if  Rhode  Island,  considering  its  origin,  is  rightly  reckoned  a 
Puritan  state  or  colony  ? Such  a view  finds  no  strong  support 
in  the  facts  of  history.  It  can  hardly  be  entertained  without 
disregarding  them. 

Of  those  New  England  colonies,  the  strongholds  of  Puri- 
tanism in  America,  Massachusetts  has  stood  first  and  foremost 
in  the  eye  of  the  world ; and  to  her  has  been  ascribed  a greater 
share  of  national  achievement  and  consequent  influence  than 
to  any  of  her  sisters,  North  or  South.  How  was  this  estimate 
formed  ? Why  has  it  been  so  generally  accepted  as  a true  one  ? 

It  may  be  assumed  that  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  there  is  little  dissent  from  the  judgment  that  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  colonies  were  mainly  right  and  Great 
Britain  mainly  wrong.  Few  will  freely  question  the  truth  or 
disapprove  of  the  sentiment  of  Tennyson’s  England  and  Amer- 
ica in  1782.  Mr.  Kipling,  indeed,  has  drawn  a slightly  dif- 
ferent picture  of  the  “strong  sons”  of  the  “strong  mother  of  a 
lion  line”  in  his  versified  commentary,  The  American.  But 
then  this  author,  consciously  or  otherwise,  has  drawn  equally 
unflattering  portraits  of  his  own  countrymen  in  other  rhyming 
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commentaries  such  as  The  Puzzler , Hadramauti , etc. ; and  it 
requires  no  profound  study  of  his  work-day  philosophy  to 
discern  that  he  had,  at  any  rate,  a deep  respect  for  the  material 
side  of  American  civilization;  that  he  was,  indeed,  fascinated 
by  the  spectacle  of  its  varied  life  and  multifarious  energies; 
and  that  he  is,  moreover,  a worshipper  of  certain  types  of 
American  character — as  clearly  appears,  e.  g.,  in  his  lines 
To  Wolcott  Balestier.  Mr.  Kipling  is  but  one  of  thousands 
who  halt  between  two  contrary  views  of  the  United  States 
and  their  people,  but  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  decidedly  incline 
toward  a favorable  opinion.  And  like  a trumpet-call  to  sum- 
mon all  such  waverers  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  right,  come 
ringing  down  the  years  the  clarion  words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

“Mr.  President,  I shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts.  She  needs  none.  There  she  is.  Behold 
her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history;  the 
world  knows  it  by  heart.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord, 
and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there  they  will  re- 
main forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great 
struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil 
of  every  state  from  Maine  to  Georgia;  and  there  they  will 
lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  first 
voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained, 
there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full 
of  its  original  spirit.” 

With  the  echoes  of  this  mighty  utterance  mingles  the  genial 
voice  of  Matthew  Arnold  uplifted  to  honor  Emerson,  and  to 
style  Franklin  “the  most  considerable  man  that  America  has 
produced”;  the  persuasive  accents  of  Ruskin  acknowledging 
Lowell  as  his  master;  the  austere  tones  of  Goldwin  Smith, 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims ; and  a multi- 
tudinous murmur  of  other  speech  of  varying  distinctness  but 
identical  import;  all  pointing  the  mind  to  the  apparently  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  even  as  Massachusetts  has  led  New 
England  so  New  England  has  led  and  guided  the  United  States 
in  the  paths  of  enlightenment  and  civilization.  We  find  our- 
selves encircled  with  a cloud  of  such  witnesses.  Who  may 
question  that  their  witness  is  true? 

And  yet  the  voice  of  doubt  is  not  silenced  even  by  this 
manifold  testimony.  Its  disturbing  whispers  trouble  us  afresh ; 
for  beyond  this  multitude  of  eloquent  advocates  is  discerned 
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a second  array  of  silent  witnesses  whom  none  may  challenge, 
confute,  or  pass  over — the  records  of  the  period  in  question; 
and  put  to  the  test  of  the  undisputed  facts  therein  embodied 
and  preserved  for  us,  our  inevitable  conclusion,  like  Iago’s, 
at  once  appears,  in  essential  particulars,  “most  lame  and  im- 
potent.” Bring  Webster’s  generous  vaunt  to  the  proof  of  his- 
tory. Examine  his  explicit  and  implied  statements  of  the  part 
played  by  Massachusetts  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  note 
the  results  of  such  inquiry. 

Proceeding  thus,  it  appears  that  Boston  was  indeed  the 
scene  of  the  first  encounter  between  the  colonists  and  British 
troops  which  ended  in  bloodshed.  But  the  first  organized 
American  resistance  to  royal  authority  was  made  by  the  “Regu- 
lators” of  North  Carolina  four  years  before  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington were  fought.  Half  the  colonists  who  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill  came  from  New  Hampshire.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  Massachusetts  during  the  Revolution  did  more  for  Georgia 
and  the  other  Southern  colonies  than  Georgia,  or  Virginia,  or 
the  Carolinas  freely  did  for  Massachusetts.  The  first  sugges- 
tion of  a Declaration  of  Independence  came  neither  from. 
Massachusetts,  nor  from  Paine’s  Common  Sense , as  the  over- 
zealous  Colonel  Ingersoll  insisted,  but  from  North  Carolina; 
and  Congress  drew  up  the  Declaration  on  the  motion  of  the 
representatives  of  Virginia.  Nor  can  Massachusetts  be  re- 
garded as  the  originator  of  the  American  Constitution — a title 
to  which  Connecticut  has  a much  better  claim.  If  it  be  argued 
that  Massachusetts  was  not  invaded  by  the  British  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  New  Hamp- 
shire was  never  invaded  by  them.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Massachusetts  tradition  which  would  immortalize  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  has  little  to  say  of  Bennington,  less  of  Sara- 
toga, and  never  a word  of  King’s  Mountain. 

These  various  half-forgotten  circumstances  were  known  to 
Webster,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  meant  to  claim  for  Massachu- 
setts no  more  than  that  she  had  played  a distinguished — not 
a preeminent  part  in  the  Revolution.  He  himself,  be  it  added, 
though  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  his  later  years,  was 
not  a native  of  that  state. 

Facts  of  this  kind  emerge  like  rocks  and  boulders  from  the 
black  depths  of  the  rushing  stream  of  tradition  while  it  sweeps 
from  generation  to  generation  like  a river  in  flood.  But  as 
the  waters  ebb,  such  stones  of  historic  truth  are  found  aligned 
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with  others  left  dry  by  the  falling  tide  of  rhapsodizing  ro- 
mance, and  now  afford  a safe  passage  by  which  the  baffled 
wayfarer  in  a wilderness  of  fable  may  cross  to  the  opposite 
shore  with  a sense  of  glad  relief.  And  here,  amid  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  majestic  heights  which  overlook  the  mazy  chan- 
nel of  the  raging  flood  that  lately  barred  his  path,  he  surveys 
from  a secure  vantage-ground  the  scenes  of  his  recent  wan- 
derings and  enforced  delay  as  trivial  features  of  an  incom- 
parably wider  and  grander  prospect. 

The  false  tradition  born  of  ignorant  prejudice  may  conceal 
or  distort  the  facts  of  given  cases.  It  cannot  affect  the  uni- 
versal truths  of  history,  which  are  felt  even  by  those  who  can- 
not explain  or  understand  them.  The  Puritanical  tradition  of 
envious  calumny  and  flippant  exaggeration  which  wars  against 
all  greatness  that  its  authors  cannot  understand,  is  powerless 
to  efface  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  and  Sidney,  Montrose 
and  Falkland  in  the  Old  World.  Nor  is  its  power  of  mischief 
greater  in  the  New.  Whether  in  American  or  English  history 
its  crooked  course  is  readily  traced ; and  to  do  so  is  no>  doubtful 
venture  for  any  who*  know  its  source,  and  the  conditions  by 
which  its  direction  is  determined. 

No  sooner,  indeed,  is  one  of  its  fables  exploded  than  it  in- 
vents another.  No  sooner  has  a convincing  answer  been  made 
to  one  of  its  solemn  queries  than  it  propounds  a second.  But 
the  second  fable  is  hoist  with  its  own  petard,  and  the  second 
interrogation  suggests  the  refutation  of  the  falsehood  which 
it  transparently  masks.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  fictions  foisted 
upon  the  credulous  by  those  who  portray  Puritanism  as  the 
eternal  protagonist  of  American  virtue,  honor,  and  indepen- 
dence. It  is  well  to  note  such  questions  as  are  propounded  in 
indirect  defence  of  their  theory. 

Granting  that  in  point  of  mere  military  renown  the  part 
which  she  played  during  the  Revolution  did  not  distinguish 
Massachusetts  above  the  other  New  England  colonies;  can 
it  be  doubted,  say  these  theorists,  that  in  those  colonies  rather 
than  in  any  others,  was  embodied  and  enshrined  the  new- 
born  spirit  of  American  liberty;  and  that  New  England,  if 
not  the  head  and  front,  was  surely  the  heart  and  soul  of  that 
energetic  and  triumphant  resistance  to  British  aggression  which 
finally  established  American  independence?  Is  not  the  signifi- 
cant circumstance  that  New  England  was  so  little  invaded  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  this  fact?  Did  not  the  invader  recoil 
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from  her  borders  even  as  the  host  of  Xerxes  from  the  orecinct 
of  Delphi? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
during  the  years  1775-1780  Great  Britain  was  directing  her 
attack  not  only  against  the  four  New  England  communities, 
but  also  upon  the  other  nine  Southern  and  central  colonies. 
Any  serious  attempt  to  subdue  the  entire  insurgent  domains, 
occupying  as  they  did  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Florida,  had  to  shape  itself  in  accordance  with 
the  maxim,  “Divide  and  command.”  And  a glance  at  the  map 
of  the  Atlantic  States  will  show  that  the  New  England  colonies 
lay  aside  from  the  path  of  any  invasion  which,  aiming  at  more 
than  local  and  temporary  victories,  was  designed  to  break  the 
colonies’  line  of  defence,  and  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  their 
opposition  by  separating  them  one  from  another  and  prevent- 
ing their  cooperation,  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  dispers- 
ing their  armies,  securing  their  strongholds,  and  ending  their 
resistance.  Such  an  invasion  was  that  of  Burgoyne,  which 
began  and  ended  on  the  soil  of  New  York;  and  that  of  Corn- 
wallis, which  ran  its  course  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
The  invasion,  even  the  conquest  of  New  England,  would  have 
left  the  central  and  Southern  colonies  untouched,  without  in 
the  least  abridging  their  offensive  or  defensive  activities.  To 
her  advantageous  position  in  the  arena  of  conflict  rather  than 
to  the  superior  genius  or  valor  of  her  soldiers,  New  England 
owed  her  immunity  from  invasion  during  this  period. 

What  other  foundations  remain  for  that  widespread  belief 
that  throughout  the  Revolution  the  example  of  Puritan  New 
England,  led  by  Massachusetts,  inspired  and  sustained  the  other 
American  colonies?  In  what  leaders,  by  what  measures  and 
policies  was  the  genius  of  New  England  Puritanism  most  gen- 
uinely and  conspicuously  revealed  at  this  crisis  of  a nation’s 
existence  ? 

Of  the  five  men  by  whom  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  drawn  up,  Adams  and  Franklin  were  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  Franklin  was  at  this  time  a citizen  and  repre- 
sentative of  Pennsylvania,  and  hardly  more  a Puritan  than  his 
English  admirer,  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  The  writer 
of  the  Declaration  was  Jefferson,  a Virginian,  as  also  was  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  foremost  orator  of  the  American  Revolution. 

To  Virginia,  not  to  Massachusetts,  nor  to  New  England 
at  large,  the  insurgent  colonies  turned  for  a captain  to  com- 
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mand  and  direct  their  confederate  forces.  The  name  of  Wash- 
ington cannot  be  spoken  without  recalling  the  praises  which 
he  drew  from  men  of  other  lands.  Byron  sang  of  his  “all- 5 
cloudless  glory.”  Even  Green,  that  mild  partisan  of  Puritan- 
ism, warms  to  reticent  enthusiasm  as  in  his  Short  History  of 
the  English  People  he  records  of  the  great  American  that  “no 
nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a nation’s  life”; 
and  pauses  to  dwell  upon  “the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his 
figure,  with  all  the  simple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue,  out  of 
the  smaller  passions,  the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around 
him.”  Among  such  “smaller  passions”  and  “meaner  impulses” 
may  be  reckoned  those  which  actuated  John  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  of  Massachusetts  in  their  absurd  and  envious  hostility 
to  Washington ; or  those  which  bore  fruit  in  the  machinations 
of  Charles  Lee,  and  the  conspirators  of  the  Conway  Cabal, 
that  “excellent  plot”  of  New  England  contrivance,  which  aimed 
to  supersede  Washington  by  the  worthy  English  military  ama- 
teur, Horatio  Gates,  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  conqueror 
of  Saratoga,  and  soon  to  emerge  in  the  South  as  the  hero  of 
Camden. 

The  character  and  exploits  of  the  New  England  com- 
manders afford  convincing  evidence  that  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution American  Puritanism  was  a minor  factor  in  the  field 
of  war.  Ethan  Allen  was  no  Puritan,  and  hardly  ranks  higher 
than  Anthony  Wayne.  The  services  of  John  Stark  to  the  cause 
of  American  independence  cannot  well  bear  comparison  with 
those  rendered  by  Greene;  while  Benedict  Arnold,  without 
palliation  of  his  treason,  may  be  accounted  a victim  of  the  same 
narrow  envy  of  great  qualities,  the  same  timorous  and  ignorant 
misconception  of  great  measures,  which  in  England  thwarted 
Cromwell  and  overthrew  the  ministry  of  the  elder  Pitt;  and 
in  America  hampered  Washington  and  relegated  John  Paul 
Jones  to  obscurity. 

New  England  generally,  and  Massachusetts  in  particular, 
did  less  to  defeat  the  British  forces,  and  suffered  less  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence  than  their  sister  colonies,  nota- 
bly those  of  the  South.  The  records  of  the  time  have  estab- 
lished this  as  an  outstanding  fact  of  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  claim  that  the  sacred  fires  of  repub- 
lican liberty  in  the  New  World  were  kindled  and  guarded  by 
the  Puritans  of  New  England.  How,  then,  has  a claim  so  at 
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variance  with  the  truth  been  accepted  at  face  value  by  the  world 
at  large? 

Some  hint  of  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  a passage 
from  the  words  of  Webster  to  which  a former  reference  was 
made.  “There  is  her  [Massachusetts’]  history;  the  world 
knows  it  by  heart.”  In  this  patriotic  hyperbole  lies  a clue  to 
the  mystery  of  the  sic  vos  non  vobis  of  Puritanism  in  the  New 
World  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
history  of  Massachusetts  to  which  Webster  referred  as  being 
a matter  of  universal  knowledge  is,  of  course,  her  history 
throughout  that  time.  If  the  world  does  not  know  that  by 
heart,  the  fault  assuredly  does  not  lie  with  her  poets,  orators 
or  annalists  then  or  now.  Immersed  in  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Puritan  and  his  descendants 
grew  wholly  oblivious  of  such  vulgar,  profane,  and  godless 
proverbs  as  “Self-praise  is  no  recommendation”;  but  sang 
many  a psalm  of  praise  to'  himself ; and  as  a result,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  has  taken  him  largely  on  his  own  pious  valuation 
ever  since.  What  men  will  believe  when  duly  impressed  upon 
them  with  the  timely  repetition,  adroit  omissions,  and  ponder- 
ous gravity  so  congenial  to  partisan  advocates,  is  truly  mar- 
velous. A book  was  once  written  called  “The  Age  of  Reason,” 
and  another  “The  Age  of  Fable.”  The  records  of  Puritanism 
on  two'  continents  furnish  abundant  materials  for  a third,  which 
might  well  bear  the  title  “The  Age  of  Myth.” 

Having  dealt  with  this  chapter  of  his  chronicles,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  glance  briefly  at  the  previous  and  subsequent 
history  of  the  Puritan  in  England  and  America. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  ENIGMA  OF  PURITANISM 

Falstaff : Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this 
vice  of  lying!  This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing 
but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats 
he  hath  done  about  Turnbull  street;  and  every  third  word  a 
lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk’s  tribute. — 
Henry  IV,  Part  II,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

In  the  War  of  1812  some  part  of  what  the  South  had  suf- 
fered during  the  Revolution  fell  to  the  lot  of  New  England; 
and  as  a most  natural  consequence,  New  England  waxed  im- 
patient of  a strife  that  brought  no  profit,  present  or  prospec- 
tive. Her  impatience  found  partial  vent  in  that  mysterious 
conclave  known  to'  history  as  the  Hartford  Convention,  assem- 
bled while  the  war  was  at  its  height,  and  pointing  out  the  path 
of  secession  until  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  cast  a damper 
upon  its  proceedings.  On  the  ocean  her  sailors  won  unfading 
laurels  in  this  second  encounter  with  England.  Less  glorious 
were  the  exploits  of  her  captains  by  land.  From  the  same 
Connecticut  town  went  forth  Hull,  the  captor  of  the  Guerriere, 
and  Hull,  the  captive  of  Detroit.  On  the  battlefields  of  this 
war  less  is  heard  of  her  soldiers  than  of  the  riflemen  of  Ken- 
tucky and  other  Southern  states,  who  made  their  presence 
memorable  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Thames.  Foremost  of 
American  generals  of  the  time  were  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Scott,  a Virginian;  and  Brown,  a Pennsylvanian. 

Thirty  years  later  New  England  is  found  opposed  to  any 
invasion  of  Mexico  ; but  not  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  as  a means  of  deter- 
mining the  disputed  boundary  of  Oregon.  Fifteen  years  more 
and  the  Union,  as  it  then  existed,  has  gone  down  before  the 
long-gathering  storm  of  the  Civil  War.  When  her  actual  per- 
formances are  set  against  her  claims  of  achievement  at  this 
time,  New  England’s  part  in  the  mighty  struggle  provokes  a 
puzzled  smile.  Before  the  dread  appeal  to  arms,  how  valiant 
in  speech,  how  wise  in  counsel  and  in  action  her  champions  of 
negro  emancipation — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charles  Sumner, 
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Wendell  Phillips,  Horace  Greeley,  John  Browfc,  et  hoc  gems 
omne!  Throughout  the  long  and  ever  doubtful  conflict  how 
modestly  retiring  her  illustrious  captains — Pope,  Hooker,  But- 
ler! Of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Federal  cause,  Lincoln 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  of  Virginian  ancestry;  while  Tennessee 
claims  as  her  sons  Farragut  and  Thomas,  “the  Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga.”  Yet  we  are  assured  that  the  victory  of  the  North  was 
a crowning  triumph  for  the  New  England  Puritan — who,  by 
the  bye,  was  supposed  to  abhor  crowns  and  all  such  as  wear 
them.  One  knows  not  whether  most  to  admire  the  greatness 
of  his  victories,  or  the  trifling  exertions  which  he  put  forth 
to  win  them. 

“But,”  triumphantly  rejoin  the  panegyrists  of  Puritanism, 
“the  victory  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War  was 
moral  and  spiritual,  not  merely  material ; and  in  its  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects  that  victory  is  New  England’s.  The  scales  of 
a callous  and  ignorant  indifference  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the 
generation  that  first  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin . Then  was  it 
that  with  shuddering  souls  they  saw  in  all  its  loathsomeness 
the  hideous,  shameless,  odious  moral  deformity  of  negro  slav- 
ery. Then  was  it  that  the  battle  of  negro  emancipation  was 
fought  and  won  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  nation.  The 
victory  of  the  North  on  the  battlefield  was.  but  a corollary  of 
that  glorious  spiritual  success.  John  Brown  died  the  death  of 
a felon,  but  his  soul  marched  on  to  final  triumph  in  the  van 
of  the  legions  that  conquered  at  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox.” 

Even  thus  has  the  saintly  exaltation  of  a righteous  enthu- 
siasm rendered  these  ardent  spirits  generous  before  they  are 
just.  They  forget  that  Lincoln,  far  from  treading  in  the  steps 
of  John  Brown,  explicitly  declared  his  disapproval  of  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  that  duly  canonized  worthy.  They  are  also 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Horace  Greeley  and  Wendell  Phillips 
were  conspicuous  among  the  hostile  critics  whose  censure  fell 
upon  Lincoln’s  policy  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  “Uncle 
Tom”  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  romance  embodies  that  author’s  con- 
ception of  an  ideal  negro>  slave.  Her  Dred  is  the  story  of  such 
a leader  in  negro  emancipation  as  she  hoped  to  see  rise  among 
the  blacks  themselves.  / But  a good  song  is  as  true  as  any  novel 
— no  song  could  well  contain  less  truth  than  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
— and  how  many  plantation  melodies  may  be  invoked  as  evi- 
dence that  the  negro  loved  the  life  and  conditions  from  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  abolitionists  were  fain  to  “free”  him. 
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Everybody  knows  Uncle  Tom’?  Cabin.  But  then,  everybody 
knows  “Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground,”  “The  Suwanee 
River,”  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny,”  and  other  such 
songs  quite  as  well  as  that  equivocal  romance,  or  even  better. 
And  the  testimony  of  fact  is  more  in  favor  of  the  story  told 
by  the  songs  than  of  that  related  or  implied  in  the  novel. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War  while  the  masters  fought  and  fell 
on  far-away  battlefields,  or  languished  and  died  in  prisons  more 
remote,  the  slaves  never  rose  to  break  their  chains ; nor  did  any 
“Dred”  spring  up  among  them  to  point  the  way  to  “freedom.” 
Dred  and  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  are  skillfully  written  political 
tracts  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong — historical  romances 
admirably  designed  to  spread  broadcast  partisan  errors,  the 
political  first-fruits  of  this  author's  malignant  genius. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  histories — or  what  pass 
for  such — in  which  Puritanism  is  glorified.  The  narrow  scope 
and  paltry  purpose  of  these  labored  partisan  pamphlets  present 
a ludicrous  but  significant  contrast  to  the  spirit,  purpose  and 
vision  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides.  So  well  have  these  chroni- 
clers done  their  business  that  any  observant  reader  will  find  in 
their  chaotic  narratives  ten  reasons  for  despising  and  loathing 
Puritanism  and  its  devotees  to  one  for  liking  or  even  tolerating 
them.  On  their  pages  the  Puritan  is  made  a subject  of  uni- 
versal admiration,  now  for  his  transcendent  meekness,  now  for 
his  insane  savagery;  and  the  absurdly  futile  attempt  is  made 
to  fuse  a jumble  of  incongruous  character-sketches  into'  one 
consistent  body  of  historical  narrative  as  a means  of  establish- 
ing doctrines  which  are  best  refuted  by  merely  stating  them ; for 
the  apostles  of  these  doctrines  are  but  the  foremost  of  flocks 
ready  to  pitch  into'  any  slough  of  preposterous  error  whither 
the  bell-wethers  of  their  belief  have  preceded  them.  And  the 
shallow,  ignorant  vanity  which  is  the  root  of  their  belief  is 
also  the  bond  that  unites  them  in  spirit  to  those  Puritans  whom 
they  profess  to  admire. 

“The  whole  history  of  English  progress  since  the  Restora- 
tion, on  its  moral  and  spiritual  side,  has  been  the  history  of 
Puritanism.”  Such  are  the  words  with  which  Green  concludes 
one  chapter  of  his  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  Need 
any  one  be  surprised  to  find  him,  further  on,  beginning  another 
in  this  fashion  ? 

“The  history  of  France  has  little  result  beyond  France 

itself.  German  or  Italian  history  has  no  direct  issue  outside 
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the  bounds  of  Germany  and  Italy.  But  England  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  outcome  of  English  history.  Its  greater 
issues  lie  not  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  mother  island, 
but  in  the  destinies  of  nations  yet  to  be.  The  struggles  of 
her  patriots,  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen,  the  steady  love 
of  liberty  and  law  in  her  people  at  large,  were  shaping  in 
the  past  of  our  little  island  the  future  of  mankind.” 

Such  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  this  historian  as  the  end 
of  his  narrative  approaches ; and  such  his  estimate  of  his  own 
country  and  its  people  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  races  of  mankind.  If  his  judgment  is  true,  the  annals  of 
those  nations  and  races  are  but  a dull  story  of  laggards  in 
the  arena  of  history — a superfluous  record  of  a foreign  field 
trailing  behind  the  English  Eclipse.  The  opinions  of  other 
peoples,  or  of  foreign  historians,  upon  the  question  are  merely 
irrelevant.  Neither  can  the  parts  played  by  Scotland,  Wales, 
or  Ireland  in  British  or  American  history  be  accounted  con- 
siderable. And  Green’s  comparison  is  stated  so  as  to  imply 
much  more  than  this,  viz.,  either  the  influence  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Palestine  in  “shaping  the  future  of  mankind” — subsequent 
to  the  discovery  of  America — has  been  insignificant,  or  has  been 
exerted  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  through  England.  Such  is 
the  dogma  which  Green’s  history  was  written  to  establish, 
which  alone  gives  that  work  coherence  and  a semblance  of 
unity,  and  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  it 
must  be  judged.  His  dogma,  admits  of  no  qualification  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
in  toto.  Either  England  is  the  great  original  and  sole  leader 
of  modern  civilization,  or  she  is  not.  Such  is  the  dilemma  im- 
posed upon  his  readers  by  this  philosophic  historian  and  eulogist 
of  Puritanism. 

With  no  less  assurance  has  he  asserted  that  even  as  En- 
gland has  “shaped  the  destinies  of  mankind,”  so  has  Puritanism 
led  and  guided  the  progress  of  modern  England  and  America. 
Recalling  this,  one  also  recalls  that  America  was  discovered 
by  an  Italian ; that  Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  Bible  came  to 
England,  according  to  Green’s  own  statement,  “as  part  of  the 
Lutheran  movement”;  and  that  the  influence  of  a Frenchman, 
John  Calvin,  cannot  be  disregarded  either  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New.  Yet  Green  would  have  us  believe  that  the  history 
of  France,  Germany  and1  Italy  “has  little  result”  outside  those 
countries. 
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Descending  from  general  to  particular  statements,  one  finds 
this  sober  historian  indulging  in  the  following  flamboyant  as- 
sertion, “Humiliating,  as  it  was,  England  could  have  borne 
fifty  such  calamities  as  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.”  This 
statement  suggests  certain  significant  details  of  the  event  thus 
mentioned.  Yorktown  was  besieged  and  taken  by  a force  of 
nine  thousand  Americans  and  seven  thousand  French  troops 
under  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  Some  seven  thousand 
British  troops  were  taken  prisoners  when  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered. It  follows,  then,  according  to  Green’s  statement,  that 
England,  without  encountering  national  disaster,  could  have 
sustained  at  this  time  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers — a force  immensely  larger  than  any  she  has  ever 
put  in  the  field  before  1900. 

The  reader,  therefore,  is  not  disappointed  to  find  this  au- 
thor’s account  of  the  Puritans,  both  general  and  particular,  a 
chaos  of  contradictions.  Here  every  passage  is  bent  to  the 
purpose  of  proving  England  foremost  in  the  van  of  the  nations, 
and  the  writer’s  own  class  and  party  the  flower  of  England. 
Where  such!  design  prevails,  noi  consistency  is  to'  be  expected. 
“Great  as  were  its  faults,”  he  assures  his  audience,  “Puritanism 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  first  political  system  which  recog- 
nized the  grandeur  of  the  people  as  a whole.”  Later  on  he 
confirms  this  statement  by  declaring  that  its  policy  “broke  down 
before  the  indifference  and  resentment  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  of  men  who  were  neither  lawless  nor  enthusiasts — 
and  whose  humour  and  good  sense  revolted  alike  from  the 
artificial  conception  of  life  which  Puritanism  had  formed,  and 
from  its  effort  to>  force  such  a conception  on  a people  by  law.” 
Elsewhere  he  mingles  adverse  judgment  upon  Puritanism  as 
a religious  system  with  his  praises  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.  “The  Puritan  system  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
an  immutable  rule  for  human  action  in  all  matters  relating  to 
religion,  to  worship,  and  to  the  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  church  was  laid  down,  and  only  laid  down,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Hooker  urged  that  a Divine  order  exists  not  in  written 
revelation  only,  but  in  the  moral  relations,  the  historical  de- 
velopment, and  the  social  and  political  relations  of  men.”  Nor 
are  his  estimates  of  Puritan  leaders  or  Puritan  characteristics 
more  satisfactory.  Of  Cromwell,  the  deliverer  of  the  popular 
cause  both  in  politics  and  religion,  he  speaks  patronizingly  and 
stupidly  enough.  To  Green,  that  other  Cromwell,  the  sinister 
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and  murderous  tool  of  Tudor  tyranny,  seems  greater  than  the 
victor  of  Nasdby.  In  a jumbled  narration  of  fanatical  crotchets 
set  down  as  traits  of  the  Puritans,  he  says  that  among  them, 
“Humour,  the  faculty  which  above  all  others  corrects  exagger- 
ation and  extravagance,  died  away  before  the  new  stress  and 
strain  of  existence.” 

Green's  mention  of  “humour"  recalls  Ford's  comment  upon 
Corporal  Nym's  use  of  the  term.  Certainly  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides,  Bunyan  and  the  milder  enthusiasts,  and  many  of  the 
New  World  Puritans,  had  a hundredfold  more  of  this  faculty 
than  Green,  Goldwin  Smith,  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Huxley,  and  other  neo-Puritans  of  modern  ethics,  not  for- 
getting the  uncouth  Max  Nordau.  Did  not  Cromwell  “speak 
light  things”  to  portentous  George  Fox,  who  was  much  ag- 
grieved to  be  bantered  thus?  A playful  spirit  underlies  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  throughout,  gives  color  to  many  of  its  epi- 
sodes, and  shines  in  casual  jest  in  various  passages — to  say 
nothing  of  the  comic  names  of  so  many  of  the  characters  of 
the  famous  allegory.  It  is  interesting,  incidentally,  to  consider 
the  origin  and  significance,  intellectual,  poetical,  moral,  humor- 
ous or  otherwise,  of  those  names,  borrowed  or  invented  by  the 
Puritan  from  his  Bible,  which  he  read,  intelligently  or  not, 
according  to  his  mental  endowment.  They  variously  reflect  the 
enthusiasm,  earnestness,  cheerfulness,  or  depraved  and  sullen 
stupidity  of  those  who  adopted  or  devised  them.  The  latter 
trait  is  abundantly  shared  by  many  a neo-Puritan,  and  more 
than  any  other  shapes  and  colors  his  views  of  the  past.  It  is 
thus  that  he  records  the  vices  of  obscure  individuals  as  the 
glory  of  a nation  or  an  era.  And  it  is  thus  that,  whether  of 
mirthless  temperament,  like  Green,  or  perchance,  like  Nordau, 
made  mad  by  much  learning,  he  is  wholly  deficient  in  humor, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  a true  understanding  of  greatness, 
either  among  his  own  or  other  peoples.  But  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, so  far  as  the  world  at  large  is  concerned,  he  is 
endowed  with  a wealth  of  unconscious  humor,  which  reveals 
itself  not  only  in  fantastic  errors  like  those  already  noted,  but 
in  lugubrious  lucubrations  such  as  the  Jeremiad  wherein  Gold- 
win  Smith  deplores  the  hostilities  of  the  American  Revolution. 

“Separation,  again  be  it  said,  was  inevitable.  . . . Still  it 
might  conceivably  have  been  amicable.  Woe,  we  must  say, 
to  them  by  whom  the  offence  came.  Woe  to  the  arbitrary  and 
bigoted  king.  . . . Woe  to  the  agitators  of  Boston.  ...  Woe 
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to  the  Parliament.  . . . Woe  to  Lord  North.  . . . Woe  to 
Patrick  Henry.  . . .” — so  groans  this  intonating  voice  of 
mourning  uplifted  and  sustained  through  two  entire  pages  of 
that  brief  chronicle,  The  United  States;  a Political  History, 
until  the  wail  of  “Woe  to”  this,  that,  and  t’other  one  fades  in 
a “dying  fall”  of  “Woe  to  all  who,  on  either  side,  fomented  the 
quarrel  which  rent  asunder  the  English  race.”  Even  so  does 
this  learned  Jehu  of  history  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  check 
the  furious  course  of  yesterday’s  runaway.  A sense  of  humor 
untrammelled  by  prejudice  and  egoism  would  have  abridged 
his  lamentation,  which  leaves  the  reader  musing  upon  Balaam 
and  his  charger,  or  Falstaff’s  tavern  bill,  as  he  gropes  for  a 
half-pennyworth  of  history  in  this  intolerable  deal  of  “woe.” 

The  ludicrous  confusion  and  glaring  inconsistencies  in 
which  our  traditions  of  Puritanism  are  involved  have  arisen 
from  the  anomalous  practice,  devoutly  followed  even  by  his- 
torians usually  discriminating,  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Judas. 
In  their  accounts  of  the  movement  the  virtues  of  its  great  men 
have  been  made  a kingly  cloak  for  the  vices  of  upstart  fanatics 
whose  excesses  disgraced  it.  Stranger  still,  the  excesses  of 
those  fanatics  are  represented  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  charac- 
ter even  of  Puritans  who  held  aloof  from  their  mad  vagaries. 
The  foam  of  the  rushing  current  of  a great  popular  movement 
is  confounded  with  the  scum  that  gathered  over  the  sluggish 
eddies  of  its  dead  waters.  No  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
sane  exaltation  of  Cromwell  and  Bunyan,  and  the  mad  trans- 
ports of  half-witted  sectarians;  between  the  stern  resolution 
of  Hampden,  and  the  arbitrary  obstinacy  or  sullen  vindictive- 
ness of  Bradshaw  or  John  Endicott.  As  Puritan  theology  is 
the  curse  of  Paradise  Lost,  so  has  Puritan  fanaticism  been  a 
blight  upon  English  and  American  life  and  history;  and  a 
shallow  and  superstitious  sentimentality  has  exalted  the  epilep- 
tics, idiots,  and  demoniacs  of  a religious  era  above  its  guides 
and  teachers. 

Types  so  opposed  are  easily  distinguished.  The  test  of 
difference  is  found  in  their  attitude  to  the  world  about1  them. 
The  sane  Puritan  might  fly  from  his  kind  to  dwell  alone  for 
a season  in  horror-haunted  solitudes  of  doubt,  self-condemna- 
tion and  despairing  anguish.  But  he  failed  not  to  return  with 
new  strength  of  mind  and  spirit  to  take  a place  and  play  a part 
among  them.  The  gloom  and  evil  of  his  tribulations  he  strove 
to  cast  aside  without  making  them  an  affliction  to  those  about 
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him.  His  fanaticism  and  extravagances  were  but  superficial 
traits — mere  lingering  clouds  of  tempests  through  which  he 
passed  without  emerging  a mental  and  spiritual  derelict,  use- 
less to  himself  and  a menace  to  others.  The  gloom  of  his 
past  life  had  not  blackened  in  his  eyes  the  glories  of  the  world 
without.  Truly  serious  through  past  experience,  he  was  hon- 
estly cheerful  in  the  wisdom  and  the  faith  which  were  its 
gifts  to  him;  and  however  stormy  his  later  life,  this  unfailing 
cheerfulness  was  unmistakably  disclosed  in  his  attitude  to 
others.  Toward  enemies  or  wavering  friends  he  was  severe, 
but  seldom  harsh.  Strong  in  the  courage  of  sound  convictions, 
he  freely  acknowledged  his  own  mistakes  and  shortcomings. 
Unalterably  true  to  his  ideals,  he  remained  a man  of  the  world, 
with  mind  unclouded  and  sympathies  unseared  by  the  visionary 
frenzy  with  which  his  antitype  was  hopelessly  intoxicated. 
It  is  for  this  that  the  world  has  honored  him  in  his  own  day 
and  in  ours.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  not  a jargon  for  the 
clique  of  some  conventicle,  but  an  unmystifying  story  of  spirit- 
ual experience  addressed  in  the  language  of  every  day  to  men, 
irrespective  of  condition,  nationality,  or  even  creed,  within 
the  circle  of  Protestantism.  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  the  victo- 
rious champions  of  the  popular  cause,  were  formed  and  re- 
cruited in  defiance  of  the  theories  and  prejudices  of  sects  and 
parties.  For  this,  as  for  his  expulsion  of  the  skulking  in- 
triguers of  the  Rump  Parliament,  he  has  never  been  forgiven 
in  certain  quarters ; and  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  some  historians 
recalls  the  words  of  Thucydides — “the  simplicity  so  character- 
istic of  noble  natures  faded  away  beneath  jeering  laughter.” 
But  in  Cromwell’s  utterances,  as  in  his  acts,  are  expressed 
counsels  which  decided  the  great  crises  of  his  day.  “If  I met 
the  King  in  battle,  I would  fire  my  pistol  at  the  King,  as  at 
another.”  These  words  express  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  a 
leader  who  grasps  the  import  of  a grave  situation,  and  seeks 
to  evade  no  question  which  it  presents.  “I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,  that  when  I saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in 
gallant  order  toward  us,  and  we  a company  of  poor  ignorant 
men  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having  commanded 
me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I could'  not,  riding  alone  about  my 
business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance  of  vic- 
tory, because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  confound  things 
that  are.”  Naseby  was  won,  not  by  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  but  by  Cromwell  and  his  troopers. 
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Had  such  a captain  as  Montrose  been  the  king’s  general  in- 
stead of  Prince  Rupert,  Charles  would  have  been  victorious. 
Unlike  such  leaders  as  General  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Cromwell  knew  the  odds  against  him,  and  the  peril  of 
the  approaching  conflict.  The  temper  in  which  he  faced  the 
crisis,  was  that  of  a great  spirit,  which,  confronted  by  an  oc- 
casion demanding  his  utmost  power  and  resource,  felt  the 
mighty  elation  of  a lofty  confidence  that  his  cause  would  tri- 
umph over  every  obstacle  within  and  without.  Another  aspect 
of  his  greatness  shines  forth  in  the  speech  with  which  he 
ejected  the  lawless  oligarchy  which  strove  to  erect  a worse 
tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  that  so  lately  overthrown.  “I  will  put 
an  end  to  your  prating.  It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here 
any  longer.  Give  place  to'  honester  men.  You  are  no  Parlia- 
ment.” Nor  can  his  words  as  he  sat  for  his  portrait  be  for- 
gotten— “Paint  me  as  I am,  wart  and  all.”  For  unlike  the 
picture-burning  sectarians  of  his  own  time,  and  unlike  Emer- 
son, the  neo-Puritan  Cromwell  was  not  superior  to  sitting  for 
a portrait. 

“Paint  me  as  I am,”  has  never  been  a motto  of  the  fanatics 
whom  obtuse  historians  have  exalted  above  all  others  as  the 
gloryi  of  England,  America,  all  the  world  and  all  the  ages  of 
mankind.  While  their  eulogists  extol  them  as  of  superhuman 
virtues,  the  record  proves  them  more  remarkable  for  qualities 
distinctly  animal  and  brutish.  Macaulay,  a partisan  generous 
and  discriminating,  but  none  the  less  a partisan  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  this  subject,  speaks  of  “The  Puritans,  the  most  re- 
markable body  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever 
produced.”  Assuming  that  the  Puritans  were  indeed  the 
flower  of  the  noblest  life  of  England  and  America,  in  what 
respects  were  the  best  of  them  “more  remarkable”  than  the 
heroes,  saints,  and  martyrs  of  other  lands  and  times?  Was 
Cromwell  or  Hampden,  Eliot  or  Pym,  superior  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Wallace,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  or  Joan  of  Arc?  Is 
Milton  greater  than  Homer  or  Pindar?  And  if  no  such  uni- 
versal preeminence  can  be  established  for  such  as  these,  what 
can  be  our  estimate  of  those  sectarians  and  their  leaders,  who, 
though  called  Puritans,  stood  opposed  in  thought,  act,  and 
word  to  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Milton,  and  their  followers  ? 

Who  were  the  Puritans?  The  question  has  never  been 
clearly  answered  by  those  who  have  written  reams  of  lauda- 
tion upon  them.  What  was  or  is  a Puritan?  The  term  is 
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used  variously  in  praise  or  blame  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion which  it  receives,  and  the  persons  or  party  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  Matthew  Arnold  gravely  records  that  when  the 
age  of  Shakespeare  passed  away,  the  intellect  of  England  en- 
tered the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  there  immured  itself  for 
two  centuries.  Again,  in  one  of  his  Discourses  in  America , 
he  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
because  of  virtues  instilled  by  their  Puritan  training  and 
traditions.  A prison,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  is  no 
school  of,  virtue.  The  Puritanism  which  was  a prison  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  in  England  and  her  colonies  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  Puritanism  which  makes  for  righteousness  in  the 
past  or  present  life  of  the  American  people.  Terms  so  ambigu- 
ous and  equivocal  as  this  can  be  nothing  but  political  catch- 
words, an  index  of  the  loose  thinking  of  those  who  employ 
them.  The  vanity  of  interested  proselytizers  has  given  them 
a wide  currency  among  the  credulous  and  unreflecting ; but  no 
basis  of  fact  supports  the  confused  ideas  which  they  are  used 
to  convey.  History  is  here  the  stone  which  shivers  to  frag- 
ments the  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image  of  “Puritanism.”  None 
need  confound  the  earth  with  the  iron,  or  the  brass  with  the 
gold. 

The  rash  violence,  the  wilful  disposition  to  seek,  not  fly 
the  falsehood  of  extremes  manifested  by  a majority  of  those 
we  call  Puritans,  have  given  them  a reputation  for  strength, 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  decision  of  character,  and  unwaver- 
ing adherence  to  principle  among  the  uncritical  and  unreflect- 
ing. The  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  The  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  have  never  ceased  to  recede  from  the  ground  taken 
by  their  fathers — no  surprising  phenomenon,  since  we  see 
that  the  lives  of  their  fathers  preached  nothing  but  a gospel 
* of  retreat.  The  faith  of  Cromwell — “that  God  would  by 
things  that  are  not  confound  things  that  are” — was  none  of 
theirs.  Their  unfailing  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  was 
to  evade  the  issues  presented  by  them.  In  the  Old  World 
the  Massachusetts  emigrants  had  shrunk  from  openly  or  ef- 
fectively opposing  a king  whom  they  believed  irresistible. 
Flight  to  America  was  easier.  In  the  New,  they  recoiled  from 
reasoned  arguments  with  Royalists,  Quakers,  or  dissenters  who 
could  not  withstand  the  first  efforts  of  their  tyranny.  Merci- 
less persecution,  outrage,  and  torture,  were  more  congenial 
means  of  conversion.  Under  the  conditions  which  their  sec- 
tarian oligarchy  strove  to  establish  and  maintain,  the  normal 
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life  of  rational  beings  was  impossible;  and  the  rule  of  that 
oligarchy  and  all  upon  which  it  was  based,  inevitably  crumbled 
into  dust  and  vanished  in  smoke  as  the  fires  of  its  inebriate  en- 
thusiasm died  away  in  sullen  disillusionment  or  skeptic  un- 
certainty. In  the  original  governments  of  New  England, 
Church  and  State  were  one  body  wherein  the  so-called  spiritual 
element  swayed  the  political.  But  New  England’s  religion  was 
a weak,  malicious  fiend  that  tore  the  frame  in  which  it  dwelt. 
Compelled,  sorely  against  its  will,  to  relinquish  its  malign  su- 
premacy, it  retired,  so  to  speak,  wholly  from  the  limbs  of  the 
body  politic  to  drag  on  a rapidly  declining  existence  in  the 
heart  and  brain.  * The  course  of  Puritanism  in  New  England 
at  this  time  presented  a certain  decided  contrast  to  the  career 
which  it  ran  in  the  mother  country.  In  England  an  intelli- 
gent minority,  after  a struggle  of  many  years,  emerged  vic- 
torious over  heavy  odds  of  opposition  within  and  without  the 
party  which  they  led.  In  America  absolute  power  soon  slipped 
from  the  hands  of  a theological  oligarchy  too  narrow  and  tyran- 
nous to  maintain  a government  which  they  had  erected  where 
there  were  none  to  hinder  or  resist  their  policy.  After  the 
Restoration  this  oligarchy  declined  and  fell;  and  the  Puritan 
colonies  readily  reverted  to  a condition  of  political  and  intel- 
lectual dependence  upon  the  “godless”  England  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  William,  Anne  and  the  Georges.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  their  spiritual  Boanerges  of  this  time,  made  some 
noise  in  the  world  of  theology,  but  never  entered  the  field 
of  politics,  where  his  predecessors  had  held  triumphant  sway. 
His  grandson,  Aaron  Burr,  was  no  theologian,  and  in  politics 
appears  as  a maligner  of  Washington,  a fellow-intriguer  with 
the  Englishmen,  Gates  and  Lee,  and  a broken  reed  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  party.  In  the  intellectual  sphere,  the  same  sub- 
servient tendencies  are  apparent  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
When  literature,  so  long  banned  by  the  Biblical  monomania 
of  the  inhabitants,  finally  made  a beginning  in  New  England, 
it  could  only  take  the  form  of  productions  weakly  imitative  of 
Steele  and  Addison.  And  in  our  own  times  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  has  been  the  home  of  what  Americans 
call  Anglomania.  The  Maryland  poet  who  wrote  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  made  the  air  to  which  his  stirring  words 
were  set  American  for  all  time.  But  the  only  Yankee — so  far 
as  is  known — who  ever  undertook  to>  compose  a national  song 
for  his  country,  wrote  it  to  fit  the  music  of  “God  Save  the 
King.”  Thus  did  Puritan  New  England  lag  behind  Old  En- 
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gland ; nor  has  Old  England  been  much  honored  by  this  blind 
and  feeble  homage,  which  showed  but  little  appreciative  dis- 
cernment on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  rendered.  For 
whatever  hatred  of  royal  or  priestly  tyranny  was  professed 
by  the  Pilgrims  and  their  descendants,  they  abhorred  nothing 
so  much  as  originality,  spontaneity,  independence  of  spirit, 
and  genius  true  to  its  own  bent.  All  such  qualities  were  the 
objects  of  their  persecution  wherever  their  influence  extended. 
And  in  exact  proportion  as  that  influence  declined  did  the 
genius  of  New  England  signalize  itself.  It  is  not  her  theolo^ 
gians,  but  her  sailors  and  inventors,  her  men  of  science,  let- 
ters, industry,  and  commerce,  who  have  made  her  famous ; and 
these  were  men  of  tjhe  world,  not  morbid  recluses,  or  shallow, 
conceited  sectarians.  The  greatest  men  whom  New  England 
produced — Franklin,  Webster,  Morse,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Hawthorne — were  hardly  Puritans,  Whittier,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Mrs.  Stowe,  John  Brown,  and  Charles  Sumner 
seem  nearer  the  original  type  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Calvanistic  Protestants,  such  as  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  are  not  properly  included  among 
the  Puritans,  who,  strictly  speaking,  were  English  Indepen- 
dents. And  whatever  dissensions  broke  out  among  them  in  the 
New  World  on  the  score  of  Quakers,  witchcraft,  Christmas 
puddings,  or  other  questions  of  the  sort,  no  Burns  ever  arose 
among  them  to  sing  of  the  “Unco  Guid”  of  New  England, 
or  of  her  “Holy  Fairs”  or  “Twa  Herds.”  Could  such  a “bard 
of  passion  and  of  mirth”  have  appeared  among  the  children  of 
the  Pilgrims,  the  history  of  the  country  might  well  have  been 
happier.  But  mirth  had  little  part  in  the  life  of  New  England 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  and  only  gloomy 
passions  held  sway  there. 


CHAPTER  III 
PURITAN  CULTURE 

If  I forget  thee  ever. 

Then  let  me  prosper  never. 

But  let  it  cause 
My  tongue  and  jaws 
To  cling  and  cleave  together. 

— Psalm  137,  Puritan  version. 

Admirers  of  Puritanism  such  as  Green,  Goldwin  Smith,  and 
other  exponents  of  the  theory  of  history  which  makes  1620 
the  natal  year  of  modern  civilization,  have  recounted  and  ex- 
patiated upon  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Old  World 
and  of  the  New.  None  of  these  writers,  however,  have  man- 
aged to  account  for  the  obvious  and  striking  fact  that  Puritan 
virtue  was  by  all  odds  the  surliest  of  which  we  have  any  cer- 
tain knowledge.  None  of  them  have  made  clear  to  us  how 
it  came  that  the  Pilgrims,  and  a majority  of  their  descendants 
in  America  and  their  brethren  in  England,  found  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  pursuit  of  godliness  so  bitterly  painful  as 
to  hopelessly  ruin  their  tempers,  and  irreparably  damage  their 
understandings. 

Some  have  argued  that  his  unreasoning  moroseness  was 
impressed  upon  the  Puritan  by  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  the  Old  Testament  is  by  no  means  the  gloomy  work  that 
this  explanation  would  imply.  Seriousness  is  one  thing,  gloom 
quite  another.  Serious  meaning  and  sincere  feeling  distin- 
guish the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament;  gloom,  stupidity  and 
incorrigible  frivolity,  the  type  of  Puritan  in  question.  For 
all  his  ponderous,  affected  gravity,  a more  mischievous  trifler 
never  existed.  To  him  the  Bible  was  not  so  much  a source  of 
religious  doctrine  as  a corenr-stone  of  the  absurd  and  flippant 
tyranny  which  he  imposed  upon  any  who  could  be  driven  to 
submit  to  that  capricious  despotism. 

Undoubtedly  certain  Hebrew  faults  of  temper  were  shared 
by  the  Puritan,  who,  like  the  Jew  of  old,  was  much  given  to 
brawling  and  invective.  It  was  thus  that  he  raged  about  the 
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Ten  Commandments,  wrangled  about  faith  and  works,  quar- 
relled about  brotherly  love — his  maltreatment  of  the  Quakers 
played  some  part  in  the  founding  of  Philadelphia — and  cursed 
about  salvation,  as  witness  the  utterances  of  Cartwright  and 
Jonathan  Edwards.  No  doubt,  had  the  Puritan  been  able  to 
found  national  churches  he  would  have  blossomed  and  gone 
to  seed  as  the  Pharisee  of  Protestantism.  But  the  settled  gloom 
of  his  superstitious  belief  was  not  the  austere  melancholy  of 
the  Hebrew;  it  was  a heritage  transmitted  from  Teutonic  an- 
cestors who  dwelt  centuries  before  in  the  forests  and  morasses 
of  Germany,  and  whose  grim,  wild  imaginations  saw  in  the 
shadowy  solitudes  around  them  the  abodes  of  “goblins 
damned,"  just  as  the  mad  fancy  of  the  New  England  Puritan 
gave  such  names  as  “The  Devil's  Kitchen,"  “The  Devil's 
Oven,"  “The  Devil’s  Arch,"  “The  Devil’s  Den,"  to  the  caverns, 
grottoes,  and  forest  vistas  and  recesses  of  his  home  in  the 
American  wilderness.  And  though  he  sometimes  flew  from 
his  unreasoning  sullenness  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
shallowest  merriment — as  at  the  witch-burnings,  whippings, 
ear-croppings,  etc.,  which  afforded  him  the  social  recreations 
most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  temper — no  Puritan  could 
have  approved  the  words  which  Heine — himself  a Jew — put 
in  the  mouth  of  his  Hebrew  theologian — “Our  God  loves  music, 
the  sound  of  the  harp,  and  the  song  of  feasting;  but  the  sound 
of  church-bells  he  hates,  as  he  hates  the  grunting  of  pigs"; 
for  the  Puritan  did  not  always  inherit  the  musical  gifts  of  his 
Saxon  forefathers,  though  he  probably  prized  swine  quite  as 
highly.  In  fact  the  much-vaunted  Saxon  or  English  serious- 
ness— the  seriousness  which  vaunteth  itself — was  mostly  sul- 
len stupidity;  and  Saxon  honesty  has  often  turned  out  to  be 
ordinary  perversity.  “Energy  with  honesty"  is  Matthew  Ar- 
nold’s summary  of  the  English  character.  But  there  is  quite 
as  much  truth,  so  far  as  these  traits  are  concerned,  in  Gold- 
smith’s description  of  the  Englishman,  as 

‘•'True  to  imagined  right,  above  control.” 

“Imagined  right"  was  the  foundation  of  Puritan  theology  and 
politics;  and  the  Puritan’s  imagination  was  too  often  alto- 
gether unbridled  and  undisciplined;  too  often  the  bounds  of 
his  imagination  coincided  with  the  limits  of  his  wild  desires 
or  feeble  capacities,  thus  afflicting  him  with  morbid,  incurable 
pessimism;  and,  consequently,  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
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of  principle,  of  standards  of  conduct  and  manners,  were  most 
arbitrary  and  uncertain.  He  was  indeed  a Reuben  of  religion 
and  politics,  of  whom  it  seemed  written  that,  unstable  as 
water,  he  should  not  excel. 

The  ancient  Jewish  idea  of  their  twelve  tribes  as  a chosen 
people,  the  elect  of  God,  had  an  irresistible  fascination  for  the 
English  Puritan,  whose  inordinate  vanity  was  tickled  with 
the  fancy  that  upon  him  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  Abraham,  and 
Joseph’s  own  coat  of  many  colors.  The  notion  that  the  En- 
glish people  are  the  actual  descendants  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
has  been  cherished  and  expounded  by  Puritan  theologians  from 
the  days  of  Prynne  to  those  of  Brigham  Young.  Dislike,  mis- 
trust, and  intolerant  aversion  of  foreigners  were  perhaps  even 
more  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  than  of  the  Jew.  And  like 
the  Jew,  the  Saxon,  despite  all  his  clannish  isolation  and  af- 
fected contempt  for  peoples  of  other  lands,  could  not  resist 
the  spell  cast  upon  him  by  the  pomps,  ceremonies,  and  luxuries 
of  foreign  countries,  to  whose  worst  influences  he  was  sin- 
gularly susceptible.  These  traits  have  been  a mark  for  the 
satire  of  English  writers  from  Shakespeare  to  Defoe  and 
Dickens — from  old  York’s  censure  of  his  foppish  sovereign 
giving  a ready  ear  to 

“Report  of  fashions  of  proud  Italy 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy,  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation/' 

and  Portia’s  playful,  apt  comment  upon  her  English  suitor,  to 
our  last  glimpse  of  Quilp’s  hopeful  young  assistant,  Tom  Scott, 
forced  to  set  up  as  an  Italian  acrobat.  In  these,  and  in  kin- 
dred traits — not  in  the  Old  Testament — is  to  be  found  the  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  of  Puritanism. 

The  bane  of  the  Teutonic  character,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Saxons  and  Puritans  of  England,  was  its  tendency  to  gross 
extremes,  and  extremes  of  grossness.  From  Dunstan  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  John  Endicott  and  Whittier,  the 
Saxon,  six  times  out  of  ten,  has  been  either  all  sensitive  meek- 
ness, or  all  riotous  wrath — all  icy  asceticism,  or  all  greasy,  glut- 
tonous licentiousness.  And  even  this  meekness  was  often 
crossed  by  a wandering  vein  of  peevish  malice  and  meddle- 
some self-will — this  asceticism  by  gross  intemperance  in 
speech.  In  Puritan  New  England,  as  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  public  or  private,  generally  lay  in  the 
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hands  of  tyrannical  and  overbearing  spirits,  whose  mingled 
force  and  fraud  enabled  them  to  prey  upon  their  milder  and 
better-disposed  countrymen,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  sinis- 
ter counsels  against  the  advice  of  wiser  citizens.  It  was  thus 
that  the  glories  of  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  Saxon  race 
have  been  dimmed  by  the  evil  fame  of  usurping  tyrants  and 
intriguers.  To  Alfred  and  Athelstan  succeeded  Dunstan  and 
Ethelred  the  Unready.  The  shameful,  anarchic  feebleness  of 
Saxon  England  in  the  face  of  Danish  invasion  foiled  the  efforts 
of  Brihtnoth  and  Edmund  Ironside,  and  invited  the  Norman 
invasion  which  made  a duke  of  Normandy  the  first  real  king 
of  England  from  Kent  to'  Northumberland. 

A delight  in  rude  violence  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  arising 
from  shallow  conceit  of  his  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
has  ever  been  native  to  the  Teuton.  In  a loving  recital  of 
“English  traits,”  the  gentle  Emerson  says  of  the  English,  as 
he  found  them  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century,  that 
they  “cannot  expend  their  quantities  of  waste  strength  on  rid- 
ing, hunting,  swimming,  and  fencing,  and  run  into  absurd 
follies  with  the  gravity  of  the  Eumenides  . . . carry  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  earth  their  turbulent  sense ; leave 
no  lie  uncontradicted;  no  pretension  unexamined  . . . and 
measure  their  own  strength  by  the  terror  they  cause.” 

And  just  by  way  of  maintaining  this  wholesome  ancestral 
tradition  himself,  challenging  pretension,  and  causing,  if  pos- 
sible, a little  terror,  or  pain,  by  saying  something  likely  to  be 
offensive  to  members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  Mr.  Emerson 
penned  the  following  sketch  of  the  founders  of  their  order: 

“Twenty  thousand  thieves  landed  at  Hastings.  These 
founders  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  greedy  and  ferocious 
dragoons,,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferocious  pirates.  They  were 
all  alike,  they  took  everything  they  could  carry;  they 
burned,  harried,  violated,  tortured,  and  killed,  until  every- 
thing English  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Such, 
however,  is  the  illusion  of  antiquity  and  wealth,  that  decent 
and  dignified  men  now  existing  boast  their  descent  from 
these  filthy  thieves,  who1  showed  a far  juster  conviction  of 
their  own  merits  by  assuming  for  their  types  the  swine, 
goat,  jackal,  leopard,  and  snake,  which  they  severally  re- 
sembled.” 

Thus  was  the  Sage  of  Concord  moved  to  deliver  himself — 
rather  in  the  tones  of  an  angry,  screaming  girl — at  thought  of 
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the  conquest  of  the  land  of  his  honest  Saxon  forefathers  by 
the  usurping  Norman.  Such  an  outburst  from  this  most  cele- 
brated scion  of  New  England  Puritanism  recalls  the  fact  that 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  African 
slave  trade — his  own  Puritan  predecessors  had  dispossessed 
the  American  Indian  of  his  domain  in  a fashion  far  more 
rigorous  and  sweeping  than  that  of  the  Normans  in  Saxon 
England.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  with  these  burn- 
ing words  of  his  the  Indian’s  conception  of  the  slave-driving 
Puritan  as  Cooper  gives  it  in  the  words  of  Magua : 

“The  Spirit  that  made  men,  colored  them  differently,” 
commenced  the  subtle  Huron.  “Some  are  blacker  than 
the  sluggish  bear.  These  he  said  should  be  slaves;  and 
he  ordered  them  to  work  forever,  like  the  beaver.  You 
may  hear  them  groan,  when  the  south  winds  blow,  louder 
than  the  lowing  buffaloes,  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
salt  water,  where  the  big  canoes  come  and  go  with  them 
in  droves.  Some  he  made  with  faces  paler  than  the  ermine 
of  the  forests;  and  these  he  ordered  to  be  traders;  dogs 
to  their  women,  and  wolves  to  their  slaves.  He  gave  this 
people  the  nature  of  the  pigeon;  wings  that  never  tire; 
young,  more  plentiful  than  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  ap- 
petites to  devour  the  earth.  He  gave  them  tongues  like 
the  false  call  of  the  wild-cat ; hearts  like  rabbits ; the  cun- 
ning of  the  hog  (but  none  of  the  fox),  and  arms  longer 
than  the  legs  of  the  moose.  With  his  tongue,  he  stops  the 
ears  of  the  Indians ; his  heart  teaches  him  to  pay  warriors 
to  fight  his  battles;  his  cunning  tells  him  how  to  get  to- 
gether the  goods  of  the  earth;  and  his  arms  enclose  the 
land,  from  the  shores  of  the  salt  water  to  the  islands  of 
the  great  lake.  His  gluttony  makes  him  sick.  God  gave 
him  enough,  and  yet  he  wants  all.  Such  are  the  pale- 
faces.” 

Emerson’s  vituperation  of  the  Normans  also  suggests  the 
lines  of  Burns. : 

E’en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenned 
In  holy  rapture, 

A rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend, 

And  nail  ’t  wi’  scripture. 

But  Emerson’s  fib  can  be  nailed  only  as  a fib  with  the  scripture 

of  history.  How  placidly  does  the  ingenuous  New  England 
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philosopher  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Norman  Conquest  only 
inflicted  upon  the  Saxons  what  their  own  ancestors  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  Britons  four  or  five  centuries  before.  “These 
filthy  thieves,”  as  Emerson  calls  the  Normans,  taught  the 
Saxons  arts  of  peace  and  war  unknown  before  their  coming — 
among  others,  architecture,  and  the  use  of  missile  weapons. 
Their  leader  introduced  into  England  the  census  and  the  regis- 
tration of  property — institutions  regarded  by  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects with  as  much  horrified  disgust  as  many  of  their  descen- 
dants felt  for  the  reform  of  the  calendar  seven  centuries  later. 
His.  hunting  laws  seem  to  us  atrocious ; but  he  abolished  capital 
punishment,  and  even  succeeded  in  checking  the  slave-trade  at 
Bristol,  where  thrifty,  practical  Saxons  had  for  centuries 
turned  many  an  honest  penny  by  selling  their  sons,  daughters, 
brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  mothers,  and,  no  doubt,  occasionally, 
their  cousins,  aunts,  uncles,  nephews,  and  nieces  to  any  pur- 
chaser, native  or  foreign,  who  chose  to>  buy  them.  The  epi- 
thets “filthy  thieves,”  which  Emerson  applies  to  the  Normans, 
are,  like  some  of  his  other  expressions,  meaningless.  There 
seems  infinitely  more  truth  and  point  in  what  he  says  of  his 
own  forefathers,  in  a “crambo-clink”1  of  verses  entitled  “Ter- 
minus” : 

“Curse  if  thou  wilt,  thy  sires, 

Bad  husbands  of  their  fires. 

Who,  when  they  gave  thee  breath, 

Failed  to  bequeath 

The  needful  sinew  stark  as  once. 

The  baresark  marrow  of  thy  bones, 

But  left  a legacy  of  ebbing  veins, 

Inconstant  heat  and  nerveless  reins, — 

Amid  the  Muses,  left  thee  deaf  and  dumb, 

Amid  the  gladiators,  halt  and  numb.” 

Even  so  might  Edward  the  Confessor  or  Edgar  Atheling  have 
spoken  of  their  own  Saxon  progenitors.  Class  and  race  preju- 
dice blinded  Emerson  to  historical  perspective.  The  Normans 
were  more  than  mere  robbers,  such  asi  the  Saxons  had  been 
before  them,  and  as  others  since  have  been ; and  the  accession 
of  their  duke  to  the  throne  of  England  brought  the  country 
from  its  condition  of  sordid  and  barbarous  isolation  to  a place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  English  history  is  decidedly 
obscure  and  rather  unprofitable  reading,  in  which  narratives 
of  crime,  intrigue,  anarchy,  and  national  and  individual  im- 
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becilities  occupy  a part  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  records  of 
anything  pertaining  to  civilization.  The  history  of  the  Saxon 
campaign  of  Hastings  is  none  too  clear.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Saxons  owed  their  defeat,  in  part,  to  the  elation  with 
which  their  victory  at  Stamford  Bridge  had  filled  them,  and 
to  an  absurd  confidence  that  their  individual  prowess  was 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Normans.  William’s  successful 
descent  upon  his  Saxon  adversaries  presents  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Caesar  upon  Ariovistus,  the  barbarous 
German  invader  of  Gaul.  For  what,  after  all,  during  the  four 
or  five  centuries  of  their  occupation,  had  the  Saxons  done  to 
establish  and  advance  civilization  in  England?  They  had 
largely  extirpated  the  British  inhabitants,  destroyed  the  cities 
and  highways  built  by  the  Romans,  but  had  displayed  no  su- 
perior constructive  ability  in  replacing  what  they  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  the  honest  Saxon  who  sold  his  daughters,  to  the 
Irish,  Moors,  or  Norsemen,  patched  his  house  or  hog-pen  with 
stone  from  the  Roman  roads,  which  he  was  by  no'  means 
solicitous  to  repair,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Danes  whom  he 
was  too  lazy  and  cowardly  to  fight — perhaps  as  a result  of 
what  Emerson  calls  “the  debility  and  postponement  of  the 
blonde  constitution” — seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  quite 
as  much  the  flower  of  the  earth  and  the  elect  of  God  as  did 
any  Puritan.  Harold,  who  fell  at  Hastings,  was  a hero,  we 
are  told.  Perhaps.  But  what  of  those  other  sons  of  the 
intriguing  house  of  Godwin,  his  brothers,  Sweyn  and  Tostig? 
What  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  seem  to  have  played  him 
false  at  his  last  battle? 

England,  the  invincible  England  that  we  know,  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Before  that  event  recur- 
rent invasion  and  conquest  by  foreigners  had  been  the  history 
of  the  island1  from  time  immemorial.  But  since  1066 

“This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war,” 

has  never  felt  the  tread  of  armed  invaders.  And  why?  Be- 
cause with  the  Norman  came  Latin  civilization,  and  with  Latin 
civilization,  superiority  in  arms  and  arts.  Upon  the  fortitude 
of  the  Saxon  was  ingrafted  Latin  intelligence  ; upon  his  furious 
courage  the  Latin  equipoise  of  mind — the  aequam  mentem 
arduis  in  rebus — which  went  so  far  toward  making  the  Roman 
soldier  invincible.  At  Cressy  and  Agincourt  the  English  sol- 
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dier  fought  in  open  order  with  the  long  bow,  not  in  a huddled 
crowd  with  the  scythe  or  paling  which  his  ancestor  had  used 
more  or  less  effectually  at  Hastings.  Green  has  called  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  ‘‘the  most  terrible,  as  he  was  the  last  out- 
come of  the  northern  race.”  William  was  neither.  He  was 
no  more  “terrible”  than  Ariovistus,  Alaric,  Genseric,  Guiscard, 
or  Hardrada;  neither  was  he  any  more  “the  last  outcome  of 
the  northern  race” — if  by  “northern”  is  meant  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian — than  Grenville  or  Gustavus,  Charles  XII,  Nel- 
son, or  Beatty.  He  was  a Norseman,  who,  through  contact 
with  Latin  civilization,  had  learned,  among  other  things,  that 
war  is  an  intricate  business,  not  merely  a thrilling  and  dexter- 
ous game.  Hence  his  superiority  to  Harold,  the  leader  of  in- 
sular and  undeveloped  Saxon  civilization. 

Of  the  four  arms  of  modern  military  service — infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  engineers — all  were  comprised  in  the  Nor- 
man army,  as  in  the  Roman.  But  for  all  practical  purposes, 
a Saxon  army  was  composed  altogether  of  the  first.  Despite 
his  prowess,  cunning,  sagacity,  and  resourcefulness,  the  bar- 
barian is  nearly  always  a lazy  warrior,  prone  to  trust  for  final 
victory  to  some  single  overwhelming  success,  which  would 
spare  him  the  peril  and  exertion  of  further  fighting,  rather 
than  to  scientific  organization,  equipment  and  strategy.  The 
Gauls  sacked  Rome  once,  but  never  again.  The  Romans  sub- 
dued Gaul,  and  ruled  it  for  four  hundred  years.  Hannibal’s 
victorious  host  was  foiled  and  beaten  by  Roman  engineering, 
strategy,  and  statecraft.  The  unwieldly  phalanxes  of  Ario- 
vistus crumbled  away  and  dissolved  in  rout  before  the  loose, 
flexible  array  and  the  deadly  short  swords  of  Caesar’s  legion- 
aries. 

Of  all  barbarians,  the  Teuton  has  been,  perhaps,  the  nois- 
iest and  most  vain-glorious  braggart,  and  the  readiest  to  re- 
gard all  refinement  as  a sure  token  of  weakness.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  abundant  vitality  and  muscular  strength,  he 
was  apt,  alike  in  war  and  peace,  to  regard  material  force  as 
the  only  secure  basis  of  things ; to  set  matter  above  mind,  brute 
force  above  principle,  and  craftiness  above  intellect.  Con- 
fronted by  a stronger  or  wilier  adversary,  his  courage  too 
often  deserted  him.  Subject  to  extreme  impulses  of  mad  dar- 
ing or  wild  panic,  he  habitually  employed  noisy  boasting, 
threats,  and  menaces  as  a means  of  daunting  the  enemy  and 
fanning  the  sinking  flame  of  his  own  courage.  Characteristic 
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instances  of  this  are  found  in  Caesar’s  accounts  of  the  truculent 
Ariovistus,  and  of  the  shifty  Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri.  “Come 
on  whenever  you  have  a mind,”  ran  Ariovistus’s  blustering  de- 
fiance to  the  great  Roman ; “you’ll  find  out  what  fighting  stuff 
there  is  in  us  Germans,  with  war  at  our  finger-ends,  who 
have  never  lost  a battle,  nor  for  fourteen  years  seen  the  under- 
side of  a roof.”  “We  yield  to  the  Suevi,”  said  the  fugitive 
Usipetes  in  their  swaggering  and  sinister  message  to'  Caesar, 
“to  the  Suevi  alone,  whose  might  the  eternal  gods  themselves 
cannot  match;  but  there  is  no  other  foe  on  earth  whom  we 
cannot  vanquish.” 

Though  spoken  nearly  seventeen  centuries  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  these  words  are  an  epitome  of  the  vulgar 
and  grotesque  hypocrisy,  the  profound  ignorance,  and  the  wild, 
incoherent  exaggeration  so  characteristic  of  Puritan  thought, 
speech  and  action.  For  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  identical 
with  that  of  Saxon  and  German  paganism.  The  primitive 
German  represented  his  countrymen  as  mightier  than  their 
own  gods.  The  Puritan  regarded  himself  as  nearer  the  Al- 
mighty than  the  chosen  people  from  whom  he  derived  the 
oracles  of  God.  “No  greater  moral  change,”  says  Green,  “ever 
passed  over  a nation  than  passed  over  England  during  the 
years  which  parted  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  England  became  a 
people  of  one  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible” ; and  again, 
“as  a mere  literary  monument,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible 
remains  the  noblest  example  of  the  English  tongue,  while  its 
perpetual  use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the 
standard  of  our  language.” 

Side  by  side  with  this  may  be  placed  Green’s  comments 
on  “the  so-called  epic  of  Caedmon” — the  first  English  transla- 
tions from  the  Bible.  “In  its  various  poems  the  vagueness 
and  daring  of  the  Teutonic  imagination  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Hebrew  story  to  a ‘swart  hell  without  light  and  full  of 
flame,’  swept  only  at  dawn  by  the  icy  east  wind,  on  whose 
floor  lie  bound  the  apostate  angels.  The  human  energy  of 
the  German  race,  its  sense  of  the  might  of  individual  manhood, 
transformed  in  English  verse  the  Hebrew  Tempter  into  a 
rebel  Satan,  disdainful  of  vassalage  to  God.  . . . The  temper 
of  the  poets  brings  them  near  to  the  earlier  fire  and  passion  of 
the  Hebrew.  . . . Everywhere  we  mark  the  new  grandeur, 
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depth,  and  fervor  of  tone  which  the  German  race  was  to  give 
to  the  religion  of  the  East.” 

According  to  Green,  therefore,  these  first  Saxon  transla- 
tions from  the  Bible  were  grander  and  more  profound  than 
their  originals.  And  while  he  does  not  make  this  claim  for 
Tyndale’s,  Coverdale’s,  or  the  King  James  translation  of  the 
Bible,  he  calls  the  latter  “the  noblest  example  of  the  English 
tongue.” 

The  Vulgate  is  not  the  noblest  example  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Nor  are  the  noblest  examples  of  the  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  Greek  languages  to  be  found  in  translations  from 
the  Hebrew.  And  while  Green  maintains  that  the  King  James 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  grandest  literary  monument  of 
the  English  language,  he  informs  his  readers  that  “the  Ger- 
man race” — that  is  to  say,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  British 
Isles — “gave  a new  grandeur,  depth,  and  fervor  to  the  religion 
of  the  East.”  The  vagueness  of  Green’s  own  Teutonic  imag- 
ination is  illustrated  in  his  phrase  “the  religion  of  the  East,” 
which  he  did  not  define  as  either  Christian  or  Hebrew.  How- 
ever, no  translation  can  be  equal  to  its  original.  Neither  Chap- 
man, Pope,  Cowper,  nor  Bryant  has  rivalled  Homer  in  their 
versions  of  the  Iliad.  And  if  the  English  language  finds  its 
loftiest  and  truest  utterance  in  translation,  then  is  the  English 
genius  altogether  imitative  and  devoid  of  originality.  And 
if  by  English  we  mean  only  “Puritan,”  such  is  indeed  the  case. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  contradic- 
tions involved  in  Green’s  loose,  sweeping  statements  lies  in 
the  simple  fact  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  con- 
tains a larger  proportion  of  Saxon  words,  and  is  therefore 
a more  enduring  monument  of  the  Saxon  element  in  English 
than  any  other  work  of  prime  importance  in  that  language. 
And  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  other  admirers  and  adher- 
ents of  Puritanism  have  rated  Pilgrim’s  Progress  higher  than 
Paradise  Lost,  Hamlet,  or  Othello.  So  far  as  the  literary 
value  of  the  Bible  is  concerned,  the  Book  of  Esther  ranks  quite 
as  high  in  their  estimation  as  the  Book  of  Job  and  Chronicles 
I,  2 5,  Ezra  2,  and  Nehemiah  7,  as  fully  equal  to  anything  else- 
where in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Saxon  narrowness  which  strove  to  repel  all  outer  in- 
fluence, whether  good  or  bad,  reappears  in  the  Puritan  pro- 
vincialism which  would  reduce  to  a minimum — to  zero,  if 
possible — all  English  words  not  of  Saxon  origin.  For  the 
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Puritan  did  not  value  his  Bible  as  literature,  or  poetry,  or  his- 
tory, or  as  a source  of  religious  instruction  and  spiritual  in- 
spiration, but  as  a stalking-horse  of  tribal  insularity,  and  a 
means  of  amusing  himself  and  of  justifying  the  unbridled  in- 
dulgence of  personal  peculiarities.  For  him,  it  served  the  con- 
venient purpose  of  circumscribing  the  contracted  limits  beyond 
which  he  would  have  forbidden  all  thought  to  venture.  Inci- 
dentally its  familiar  diction  pleased  him  as  easy  to  understand 
in  superficial  meanings. 

Goldwin  Smith,  himself  a true  type  of  the  Saxon  with 
Puritan  sympathies,  lamented  the  fact  that  the  Norman  Con- 
quest prevented  the  development  of  English  as  a pure  Teutonic 
language.  How  long  that  development  might  have  taken  he 
did  not  indicate.  To  judge  from  Caxton’s  difficulties  in  trans- 
lating foreign  authors  into  a dialect  intelligible  to  a majority 
of  his  countrymen,  such  a consummation  might  have  been 
delayed  even  beyond  the  present  age.  But  the  genius  of  En- 
gland built  up  the  fabric  of  her  cosmopolitan  vernacular  in  swift 
stages  which  disdained  this  creeping  and  uncertain  progress. 
It  will  hardly  do  to  claim  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  is 
the  most  important  in  our  language  as  now  spoken  and  written. 
Hundreds  of  our  most  familiar  words — language,  family, 
Bible,  pray,  preach,  minister,  doctor,  lamp,  lingo,  vim,  lard, 
pork,  sausage — are  Latin,  not  Saxon ; and  those  who  bewail  the 
results  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  other  “foreign”  influences 
upon  our  vocabulary  must  deplore  the  use  of  such  Latin  and 
Greek  derivatives  as  art,  practical,  music,  harmony,  melodious, 
color,  crystal,  energy,  agony,  ecstacy,  athlete,  glory,  magnifi- 
cent, vigorous,  rigorous,  robust,  hymn,  psalm,  devotion,  sacri- 
fice, salvation,  and  hundreds  more  like  them. 

The  true  greatness  of  England  and  of  the  United  States 
has  been  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  men  who  regarded 
themselves  as  citizens  of  the  world,  not  merely  members  or 
leaders  of  a tribe,  or  tribal  oligarchy — who  recognized,  and 
strove  to  assimilate  excellence,  wherever  found.  Alfred  the 
Great  encouraged  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  labored 
to  advance  learning  among  his  people.  Chaucer  was  not  too 
proud  to  learn  from  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Shakespeare, 
while  not  neglecting  English  sources,  was  not  averse  to  mak- 
ing French,  Norse,  Greek,  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Italian  tales 
and  traditions  the  bases  of  his  dramas.  Drake  and  Gilbert 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Cabot  and  Magellan.  Reynolds.,  Tur- 
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ner,  Gainsborough,  and  Constable  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  of  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Velasquez,  Vandyck,  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  And,  in  the  sphere  of  language,  our  use 
of  expressive  terms  of  Greek,  French,  Latin,  or  other  foreign 
origins,  is  a debt  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  men  whose 
reason  and  imagination  transcended  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  their  native  Saxon  vernacular — who,  in  the  domain 
of  thought  were  explorers,  discoverers,  creators. 

This  description  hardly  applies  to  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  who  disdained  literature  and  art  as  Harold’s  huscarles 
disdained  the  Norman  knights  and  archers.  Much  has  been 
said  and  sung  in  praise  of  New  England’s  educational  institu- 
tions. But  those  institutions  were  permeated  with  the  stultify- 
ing atmosphere  of  New  England  theology.  Were  they,  on 
the  whole,  much  superior  to  the  schools  founded  by  the  Jesuits? 
In  this  relation  one  cannot  fail  to  recall  Sydney  Smith’s  retort 
to  the  party  who  told  him  that  the  English  were  the  worst 
educated  people  on  earth,  “Yes,  but  the  best  instructed.”  As 
types  of  English  Puritanism*  Green  presents  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son, Nehemiah  Wallington,  Milton,  Cromwell,  and  Bunyan, 
of  whom  hardly  any  two  are  alike.  But  as  Sir  Harry  Vane 
readily  resigned  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  to  return 
to  England,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  of  the  five  would  have 
found  life  in  that  colony  congenial,  except,  perhaps,  Nehemiah 
Wallington,  whose  mother  was  learned  “in  stories  of  the  Bible 
and  the  descents  of  the  kings  of  England.” 

Macaulay’s  statement  that  Milton  was  not  a Puritan  is 
hard  to  dispute.  Green,  in  the  hopeless  tangle  of  contradic- 
tions into  which  his  account  of  the  business  resolves  itself, 
first  says  that  English  history,  poetry,  and  romance  originated 
with  Puritanism,  and  on  the  next  page  gives  the  reader  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of  what  he  praises  by  saying  that 
during  the  period  1583-1603  “the  religious  movement  had  not 
as  yet  come  into  conflict  with  general  culture” — that  is  to  say, 
Puritanism  had  not  yet  set  about  attempting  to  destroy  the 
“general  culture,”  which,  according  to  his  previous  statement,  it 
originated  in  England.  But  was  there  no  “general  culture” 
in  England  in  the  times  of  Caxton,  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  of 
the  builders  of  the  great  mediaeval  cathedrals?  Vain  indeed 
are  all  such  efforts  to  disguise  the  truth.  It  was  the  vice  of 
Puritanism  that  in  its  upstart  vanity  it  frivolously  set  its  face 
against  culture.  Among  all  its  thousands  of  adherents  was 
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found  no  poet  or  musician  like  Luther  or  Charles  Wesley,  no 
preacher  like  Chrysostom  or  St.  Francis,  no  builder  like  Michel- 
angelo' or  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  no  sculptor  like  Pheidias,  no 
painter  like  Raphael  or  Rembrandt.  Its  influence  was  exerted 
rather  to  make  life  a huckstering  drudgery — to  reduce  civiliza- 
tion to  a dead  level  of  Teutonic  commonplace,  varied  only  by 
the  play  of  a freakish  and  savage  temper.  The  Psalms  of 
David  were  the  Puritan’s  only  poetry ; nor  could  he  sing  those 
very  psalms  except  in  the  Saxon  doggerel  into  which  he  most 
reverently  mistranslated  them. 

Primitive  Teutonic  barbarism  is  clearly  reflected  in  New 
England  literature  of  the  last  century.  Conspicuous  instances 
occur  in  the  tales  of  Hawthorne,  the  works  of  Holmes  and 
Emerson,  and  even  the  poetry  of  Longfellow.  The  following 
passages  from  Hawthorne’s  Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross  reveal 
certain  charming  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims  as  seen 
by  an  admiring  descendant : 

“A  token  of  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  was  seen  in 
the  grim  head  of  a wolf  which  had  just  been  slain  within 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  and,  according  to  the  regular 
mode  of  claiming  the  bounty,  was  nailed  on  the  porch  of 
the  meeting-house.  The  blood  was  still  splashing  on  the 
doorstep.  ...  In  close  vicinity  to  the  sacred  edifice  ap- 
peared that  important  engine  of  Puritan  authority,  the 
whipping-post,  with  the  soil  around  it  well  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  evil-doers  who  had  there  been  disciplined.  At  one 
corner  of  the  meeting-house  was  the  pillory,  and  at  the 
other  the  stocks,  and,  by  a singular  good  fortune  for  our 
sketch,  the  head  of  an  Episcopalian  and  suspected  Catholic 
was  grotesquely  encased  in  the  former  machine,  while  a 
fellow  criminal  who  had  boisterously  quaffed  a health  to 
the  king  was  confined  by  the  legs  in  the  latter.  Side  by 
side  on  the  meeting-house  steps  stood  a male  and  a female 
figure.  The  man  was  a tall,  lean,  haggard  personification 
of  fanaticism,  bearing  on  his  breast  this  label,  ‘A  Wanton 
Gospeller,’  which  betokened  that  he  had  dared  to  give  in- 
terpretations of  Holy  Writ  unsanctioned  by  the  infallible 
judgment  of  the  civil  and  religious  rulers.  . . . The 
woman  wore  a cleft  stick  on  her  tongue  in  appropriate  retri- 
bution for  having  wagged  that  unruly  member  against 
the  elders  of  the  church.  . . . The  above-mentioned  in- 
dividuals had  been  sentenced  to  undergo  their  various 
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modes  of  ignominy  for  the  space  of  one  hour  at  noonday. 
But  among  the  crowd  were  several  whose  punishment 
would  be  lifelong — some  whose  ears  had  been  cropped  like 
those  of  puppy-dogs,  others  whose  cheeks  had  been  branded 
with  the  initials  of  their  misdemeanors,  one  with  his  nos- 
trils slit  and  seared,  and  another  with  a halter  about  his 
neck,  which  he  was  forbidden  ever  to  take  off  or  to  con- 
ceal beneath  his  garments.  Methinks  he  must  have  been 
grievously  tempted  to  affix  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to 
some  convenient  beam  or  bough.  There  was  likewise  a 
young  woman  with  no  mean  share  of  beauty,  whose  doom 
it  was  to  bear  the  letter  A on  the  breast  of  her  gown  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  and  her  own  children.  And  even 
her  own  children  knew  what  that  initial  signified.  . . . 
Let  not  the  reader  argue  from  any  of  these  evidences  of 
iniquity  that  the  times  of  the  Puritans  were  more  vicious 
than  our  own,  when  a.s  we  pass  along  the  street  of  this 
sketch,  we  discern  no  badge  of  infamy  on  man  or  woman. 
It  was  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  to  search  out  even  the 
most  secret  sins  and  expose  them  to  shame,  without  fear 
or  favor,  in  the  broadest  light  of  the  noonday  sun.” 

That  the  Puritan  was  an  adept  in  “searching  out  the  most 
secret  sins,”  or  what  he  chose  to  regard  as  such,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And  as,  according  to  a familiar  proverb,  it 
takes  a thief  to  catch  a thief,  so  the  Puritan  excelled  and  de- 
lighted in  tracing  the  doings  of  “sinners”  and  the  workings 
of  their  iniquities.  But  apart  from  amusing  himself  with 
spectacles  of  contempt  and  torment  and  familiarizing  himself 
and  his  children  with  every  aspect  of  vice,  what  rational  object 
was  there  in  his  everlasting  to-do!  over  great  and  small  trans- 
gressions ? How  did  this  “policy”  of  his  agree  with  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  which  he  professed  to  follow?  Christ  said  of 
the  adulteress  whom  Hebrew  Puritans  brought  before  him, 
“Let  him  that  is.  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  her.”  The 
Puritan  said,  “Let  him  who  sins  most  through  wanton  igno- 
rance, arrogance,  cruelty,  bigotry,  self-will  and  hypocrisy,  cast 
stones,  crop  ears,  flog,  torture,  outrage  and  kill  as  best  pleases 
him.  Let  the  adulteress’  children  suffer  a thousandfold  for 
their  mother’s  offence  against  us.”  “Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow,”  said  Isaiah.  “Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  blacker  than  pitch,”  said 
the  Puritan,  who,  far  from  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  was 
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eager  to  harden  and  confirm  them  in  sin — to  destroy  whatever 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  they  still  retained. 

It  is  not  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the 
histories  of  pagan  Germany,  that  we  find  parallels  to  the 
Puritan  delight  in  scenes  of  destruction,  of  bloody  and  ran- 
corous revenge,  wanton,  overweening  cruelty,  misery,  squalor, 
and  mean,  pitiful  humiliation — to  his  fiendish,  sneering  mockery 
of  those  unfortunates  whose  lives  he  strove  to  ruin  irretriev- 
ably. “Three  times,  before  my  face,”  said  Procillus,  the  Gaul, 
to  Caesar,  “the  Germans  cast  lots  whether  to  burn  me  alive  out 
of  hand,  or  to  hold  me  over  until  another  day.  I owe  my  life 
to  the  favor  that  the  lots  did  me.”  In  his  account  of  the  de- 
struction, of  the  army  of  Varus  a German  writer  tells  us  that 
“A  host  of  Roman  princes  were  dragged  to  the  altar  of  the 
Germans,  and  sacrificed  to  Woden,  the  god  of  war;  their  heads 
were  placed  as  trophies  upon  the  surrounding  trees.  The  head 
of  Varus,  however,  was  sent  to  Marbod,  king  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Tiberius.  All,  who  were 
not  cut  to  pieces,  or  offered  up  to  the  gods,  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  slavery.  But  the  Germans  reserved  their  most 
cruel  tortures  for  the  Roman  advocates  and  other  pettifoggers 
who  remained  in  the  towns,  and  who  had  made  themselves  so 
odious  to  the  natives.  They  cut  off  the  hands  of  some,  de- 
prived others  of  their  eyes,  and  tore  the  tongues  from  the 
throats  of  others  with  the  savage  expression,  “Hiss  now, 
viper’ !” 

If  the  physical  torments  inflicted  by  the  Puritan  were  less 
ferocious  than  those  practiced  by  the  Germans,  his  ingenuity 
in  torturing  the  mind  was  by  no>  means  inferior  to  that  of  his 
pagan  ancestors.  In  fact,  he  set  himself  up  as  an  angry  god 
to  judge  his  fellow-men;  and  in  his  corner  of  the  world  took 
it  upon  himself  to  anticipate  the  Divine  judgment  by  estab- 
lishing hell  on  earth,  and  sending  thither,  to  burn  in  the  slow 
fires  of  undying  shame  and  ignominy,  all  such,  as  appeared  to 
him  worthy  of  damnation. 

Strong  as  was  the  leaven  of  Puritanism  in  Hawthorne,  a 
closer  study  of  the  history  of  his  forefathers  destroyed  his 
admiration  of  the  swaggering  Endicott,  whose  cutting  of  the 
red  cross  from  the  flag  he  strangely  called  “one  of  the  boldest 
exploits  which  our  history  records.”  A marvellous  “exploit” 
truly ! Almost  as  doughty  a performance  as  that  other  incom- 
parable feat  recorded  of  him  in  Hawthorne’s  Maypole  of  Merry 
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Mount.  Here  we  see  this  Puritan  Cceur-de-Lion  marching 
with  a band  of  his  knights-errant  to  break  up  a pretty  rustic 
wedding,  or  rather  the  festival  with  which  it  was  celebrated — 
arrest  the  merry-makers  for  future  flogging,  branding,  etc., 
rob  them  of  clothes  and  other  valuables  which  he  piously  de- 
nominates “the  spoil/'  menace  the  bride  and  groom  with  flog- 
ging, crop  the  groom's  hair  “in  the  right  pumpkin-shell  fash- 
ion," insult  the  bride,  and  her  mother’s  memory.  “We  are 
not  wont,"  Hawthorne  makes  him  say,  “to  show  an  idle  cour- 
tesy to  that  sex  which  requireth  the  stricter  discipline."  Here 
is  the  sort  of  bravery  and  chivalry  for  which  this  type  of  Puri- 
tan was  ever  famous.  How  this  valiant  John  Endicott  would 
have  frowned — in  secret — upon  the  jokes  and  mirth  with  which 
Cromwell's  unorthodox  Ironsides  regaled  themselves  in  hours 
of  relaxation.  And  how  speedily  he  would  have  grown  aweary 
of  fighting  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor  or  Naseby,  where 
the  Endicotts  of  Old  England — the  Iretons,  Bradshaws,  Skip- 
pens,  et  hoc  genus  omne — would  have  been  miserably  lost  but 
for  “Old  Noll"  and  his  hopelessly  heterodox  troopers. 

In  fact,  there  was  neither  magnanimity  nor  true  valor  in 
this  type  of  Puritan,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  noto- 
rious examples  have  appeared  in  New  England.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, moreover,  that  neither  Bryant,  Lowell,  nor  Longfellow 
has  written  one  good  battle-song,  or  shown  any  true  under- 
standing of 

“The  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foernen  .worthy  of  their  steel.” 

In  the  preface  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  Bryant  dwells 
only  upon  the  darker  side  of  Achilles'  character.  Considering 
its  subject,  Longfellow’s  Saga  of  King  Olaf  is  not  the  best 
of  his  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.  The  story  is  needlessly  dark- 
ened by  a repulsive  episode — the  quarrel  between  Olaf  and 
Sigrid  of  Sweden,  where  Longfellow  makes  the  Norse  hero 
strike  the  queen  a disfiguring  blow  on  the  face  with  an  iron 
gauntlet.  Were  iron  gauntlets  worn  at  that  time?  Carlyle, 
relating  the  same  story  in  his  Early  Kings  of  Norway , says 
that  Olaf,  when  the  Swedish  Queen  refused  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity, “towered  up  into  shining  wrath,  and  exclaimed  at 
last,  ‘Why  should  I care  about  thee,  then,  old,  faded,  heathen 
creature?'  And  impatiently  wagging  his  glove,  hit  her,  or 
slightly  switched  her,  on  the  face  with  it,  and  contemptuously 
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turning  away,  walked  out  of  the  adventure.”  This  account 
of  the  incident  is  altogether  more  probable  than  Longfellow’s. 
Olaf  Tryggveson  was  no  Puritan  selectman.  And  Longfel- 
low’s description  of  the  Norse  King’s  last  battle  is  inferior  to 
Carlyle’s  prose  version  of  the  same  event — to  say  nothing  of 
such  a battle-scene  as  Scott’s  story  of  King  James  at  Flodden. 

That  there  was  no  poetry  in  Puritanism  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Longfellow,  who  succeeded  so  well  with  various 
other  themes,  failed  miserably  whenever  he  chose  a subject 
from  the  early  history  of  New  England.  Decisive  proof  of 
this  is  manifest  in  that  most  anomalous  composition  The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish,  which  should  rather  be  called  “The 
Courtship  of  Priscilla  Mullens” ; for  as  the  tale  unfolds  itself, 
we  behold  the  valiant  Standish  shrink  and  flee  in  sullen  dis- 
comfiture from  courting  the  heroine,  who  then  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  broad  hints,  snubs,  and  various  other  means  to 
bring  Standish’s  frightened  rival,  the  awkwardly  ingenuous 
Alden,  to  make  even  the  first  and  faintest  beginnings  of  court- 
ship. But  passing  over  the  innumerable  minor  absurdities  in- 
volved, one  is  brought  to  a dead  halt  by  the  glaring  contra- 
dictions which  underlie  the  story.  Standish  and  Alden  are 
represented  as  friends — dear  friends  of  long  standing — friends 
in  the  beginning,  friends  at  the  close  of  the  story,  friends  every- 
where and  always,  save  on  the  interesting  occasion  of  the 
quarrel  which  ensued  between  them  on  Alden’s  return  from  the 
fool’s  errand  on  which  the  judicious  old  Miles  had  sent  him 
to  Priscilla.  Even  then  the  quarrel  is  rather  one-sided — Stan- 
dish does  all  the  talking — and  on  his  departure  the  next  day  to 
fight  the  Indians,  we  read  that 

Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned  and  yearned  to  embrace  him, 
Often  his  lips  had  essayed  to  speak,  imploring  for  pardon; 

All  the  old  friendship  came  back  with  its  tender  and  grateful  emotions, 
But  his  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  nature  within  him. 

Now  Standish  was  the  one  who  should  have  asked  pardon — 
of  Alden,  for  abusing  the  generous  and  illimitable  simplicity 
of  that  young  Israelite,  in  whom  was  no  guile;  of  Priscilla, 
for  coarsely  and  hypocritically  affronting  her ; and  of  God,  for 
scorning  his  gift  of  reason  like  the  foolish  servant  to  whom 
the  one  talent  was  given.  But  under  the  Puritan  dispensation, 
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the  wilful  abused  the  simple,  or,  as  Longfellow  puts  it,  in  a 
line  which  epitomizes  Puritan  politics : 

The  strong  will  prevailed,  subduing  and  moulding  the  gentler, 

and  “the  gentler,”  apparently,  felt  it  a privilege  to  be  so  “sub- 
dued and  moulded.”  Such,  and  so  firm,  was  the  friendship 
which  Alden  felt  for  Standish.  In  the  earlier  and  later  stages 
of  the  narrative  they  appear  a veritable  Puritan  Damon  and 
Pythias.  What,  then,  is  one  to  make  of  the  following  picture, 
in  which  appears  a tragic  interruption  of  the  incipient  court- 
ship of  Alden — or  shall  we  not  rather  call  it  a most  potent, 
piquant  and  climacteric  fillip  to  his  hitherto  hampered  and  em- 
barrassed love-making  ? 

Lo ! in  the  midst  of  this  scene  a breathless  messenger  entered, 
Bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terrible  news  from  the  village. 

Yes : Miles  Standish  was  dead ! — an  Indian  had  brought  them  the 
tidings, — 

Slain  by  a poisoned  arrow,  shot  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 

Into  an  ambush  beguiled,  cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  forces; 

All  the  town  would  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  be  murdered ! 

Such  were  the  tidings  of  evil  that  burst  on  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla,  her  face  looking  backward 
Still  at  the  face  of  the  speaker,  her  arms  uplifted  in  horror: 

But  John  Alden,  upstarting,  as  if  the  barb  of  an  arrow 

Piercing  the  heart  of  his  friend  had  struck  his  own,  and  had  sundered 

Once  and  forever  the  bonds  that  held  him  bound  as  a captive, 

Wild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awful  delight  of  his  freedom, 
Mingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing. 
Clasped,  almost  with  a groan,  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla, 
Pressing  her  close  to  his  heart,  as  forever  his  own,  and  exclaiming 
“Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder.” 

How  did  Alden  apply  the  Scriptural  quotation  to  his  own 
case?  Did  he  mean  that  the  Lord  had  slain  Standish  for  step- 
ping between  himself  and  Priscilla?  In  any  case,  these  lines 
recall  Green’s  statement  that  “To  the  Puritan  the  wilfulness 
of  life  in  which  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  revelled,  seemed 
unworthy  of  life’s  character  and  end.  His  aim  was  to  attain 
self-command,  to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his  thought  and 
speech  and  acts.”  And  by  Alden’ s example,  we  see  how  the 
news  of  his  dearest  friend’s  death  stirred  up  a model  young 
Puritan  to  a sublime  display  of  self-command — the  self-com- 
mand of  one  who  does  nob  know  his  own  mind.  Not  a sign 
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of  regret,  far  less  of  sorrow,  does  he  give  for  the  loss  of  this 
beloved  friend  and  for  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
To  him  the  tidings  of  their  death  and  of  the  destruction  that 
menaces  the  town  is  but  the  signal  to  riot  in  “the  awful  de- 
light of  his  freedom.”  Freedom  from  what?  Was  it  the  Puri- 
tan custom  that  domineering  and  choleric  elders  of  the  type 
of  Standish  should  hold  a sort  of  matrimonial  option  on  the 
young  women  of  the  community,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  docile 
youth  of  the  land?  The  sober  chastened  joy  of  this  pair  of 
gentle  Christian  lovers  on  such  an  occasion  does  not  betoken 
the  same  thoughts  of  death  as  ran  in  the  mind  of  the  pagan 
Greek.  Homer  tells  us  how  inexorably  Ulysses  slew  the 
suitors,  the  deadly  enemies  of  his  house ; and  how  he  checked 
the  exultation  of  his  stewardess  at  sight  of  those  enemies  laid 
low  by  her  master, 

“In  thy  heart  rejoice,  old  nurse,  but  cry  not  gleefully  aloud. 

An  unholy  thing  is  it  to  vaunt  over  men  that  have  been  slain.” 

A multitude  of  questions  are  raised  by  the  strange  inci- 
dents of  this  transcendent  farce.  Had  the  messenger  of  death 
and  disaster  time  to  vanish  before  honest  John  Alden  embraced 
Priscilla?  Did  the  valorous  Standish  propose  in  person  or 
by  proxy  to  his  first  wife,  seeing  that  he  was  too  timorous  to 
make  direct  overtures  to  Miss  Mullens  ? Why  was  he  so  ready 
to  suspect  his  most  dutiful  young  friend  of  playing  him  false? 
And  why  was  Alden  so  ready  to  draw  that  rather  fantastic 
analogy  between  himself  and  King  David — whom  he  little  re- 
sembled— Standish  and  Uriah,  Priscilla  and  Bathsheba? 

Byron  well  said  of  the  French  Revolution  that  at  that  dark 
period, 

France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 

and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Puritan  so  crazed 
and  befuddled  his  brain  with  the  Bible  as  to  be  capable  of 
nothing  but  lunacy,  wild  violence,  and  imbecility,  masking 
themselves  behind  misunderstood  and  misapplied  phrases, 
mostly  from  the  Old  Testament.  His  expositions  of  the  Bible 
were  not  unlike  the  elder  Mr.  Weller’s  forensic  conceptions, 
and  recall  Sam’s  comment  thereon: 

“I  never  did  see  sich  a addle-headed  old  creetur ! Old 
Baileys,  and  Solvent  Courts,  and  alleybis,  and  every  species 
o’gammon  always  a-runnin’  through  his  brain!  You’d  bet- 
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ter  get  your  out-o’-door  clothes  on,  and  come  to  town  about 
this  bisness,  than  stand  a-preachin’  there,  about  wot  you 
don’t  understand  nothin’  on.” 

In  fact,  the  thoughts  and  speech  of  these  Puritans,  who 
were  clothed,  but  certainly  not  always  in  their  right  minds,  are 
epitomized  in  Longfellow’s  description  of  Standish’s  soliloquy, 

“Sometimes  it  seemed  like  a prayer,  and  sometimes  it 
sounded  like  swearing.” 

Whatever  they  professed,  their  rules  of  conduct  were  based, 
not  on  reason,  but  in  passionate  and  superstitious  impulses; 
and  their  practice  had  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Liber- 
tines of  Flanders.  John  Alden,  going  faithfully  forth  upon 
the  most  preposterous  of  fool’s  errands,  and  returning  there- 
from, a sadder,  but  nowise  a wiser  man,  still  sees  nothing  ridic- 
ulous in  having  undertaken  such  a mission,  nothing  unreason- 
able in  his  venerable  friend’s  requiring  him  to  so  stultify  him- 
self. Instead,  he  straightway  launches  at  his  own  devoted 
head  an  accusation  of  having  committed  mortal  sin  in  loving 
Priscilla;  for  just  as  the  primitive  savage  saw  goblins  and 
devils  everywhere  about,  so  did  the  Puritan  see  diabolical 
wickedness  in  every  natural  affection  and  relation  in  life.  Thus 
did  he  first  blast  his  own  existence,  then  do  what  he  could  to 
blast  that  of  others.  A docile  slave  in  youth — for  where  can 
be  found  a truer  type  of  abject  mental  bondage? — John  Alden 
would  be  in  later  life  a worse  tyrant  than  Miles  Standish,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  Priscilla  might  mitigate  his  overbearing  meek- 
ness. 

The  extent  of  such  mitigation  is  most  problematical;  for 
if  there  were  any  romance  in  this  Pilgrim  epic — alas!  for  its 
heroic  measures ! — the  mention  of  Priscilla’s  name  would  forth- 
with transport  us  thence  into  the  region  of  prosaic  flatness 
so  congenial  to  the  Puritan  and  Teutonic  spirit.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  this  saintly  damsel  has  no  gift  of 

“Sydneian  showers 
Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 
Can  crown  old  Winter’s  head  with  flowers,” 

and  most  innocently  disdains  such  gifts  in  others.  The  rebuff 
which  she  gives  honest  young  Alden  when,  inspired  thereto 
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by  her  own  apostrophizing,  he  launches  into  an  enthusiastic 
eulogium  of  her  sex,  appears  uncalled-for,  and  betrays  not  a 
little  unconscious  humor.  But  it  would  appear  that  she  feared 
his  generalizing  tendencies  of  thought,  speech  and  action  in 
these  matters,  and  possibly  meant  no  more  than  to  give  him 
such  a hint  as  is  given  more  directly  in  the  old  Scotch  song, 
where  the  lovers  understand  each  other : 

“Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 

And  whiles  ye  may  slight  my  beauty  a wee, 

But  court  na  anither,  though  jokin’  ye  be, 

For  fear  she  should  steal  your  fancy  frae  me.” 

It  is  also  pretty  clear  that  Priscilla  had  no  very  exalted  opinion 
of  men  in  general — which,  considering  the  sort  of  men  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  is  not  remarkable.  The  valorous 
Standish  is,  not  unnaturally,  a laughing-stock  to  her.  Yet, 
though  her  opinion  of  mankind  at  large  is  decidedly  unfavor- 
able, she  flies,  in  true  Puritan  fashion,  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme in  her  extraordinary  declaration,  half  reprimand,  half 
flattery,  to  the  somewhat  unmanageable  Alden : 

“This  is  not  right,  is  not  just,  is  not  true  to  the  best  that  is  in  you; 
For  I know  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  that  your  nature  is  noble, 
Lifting  mine  up  to  a higher,  a more  ethereal  level. 

Therefore  I value  your  friendship,  and  feel  it  perhaps  the  more  keenly 
If  you  say  aught  that  implies  I am  only  one  among  many. 

If  you  make  use  of  those  common  and  complimentary  phrases 
Most  men  think  so  fine  in  dealing  and  speaking  with  women, 

But  which  women  reject  as  insipid,  if  not  as  insulting.” 

Praise  of  this  sort  might  well  go  far  to  make  the  estimable 
Alden  a most  insufferable  coxcomb.  Yet  prosy  Priscilla — who 
compares  rather  ill  with  Evangeline — was  doubtless  telling 
the  truth,  as  she  saw  it,  albeit  we  are  told  that  at  the  close  of 
her  discourse  the  ethereal  youth  whom  she  addressed  stood 
mute  and  amazed, 


“and  listened  and  looked  at  Priscilla, 

Thinking  he  never  had  seen  her  more  fair,  more  divine  in  her  beauty.” 

But  how  long  would  such  a pair  of  meek  lovers  continue  to 
idealize  each  other  in  this  odd  fashion?  The  story  of  New 
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England  sweethearts  of  their  type  through  the  centuries  is 
probably  best  told1  in  these  jigging  lines  of  Emerson: 

The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid, 

As  mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed; 

Nor  knew  her  beauty’s  best  attire 
Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  choir. 

At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage 
As  a bird  from  the  woodland  to  a cage ; 

The  gay  enchantment  was  undone — 

A gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 

With  the  Puritan,  love  and  friendship,  like  religion,  ended  in 
pessimistic  disillusionment,  or  vapid  commonplace.  Any 
good  seed  that  fell  upon  his  stony  nature  soon  withered  away. 
One  cannot  imagine  Emerson  writing  or  appreciating  a love- 
song  like  Poe's  Eulalie,  nor  John  Alden  addressing  Priscilla 
in  the  spirit,  or  with  the  meaning  of  those  other  matchless 
lines : 

“Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicaean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o’er  a perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

“On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

To  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.” 

No  poet  of  New  England  ever  wrote  in  any  such  strain 
as  this.  In  that  little  world  of  Puritanism  there  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  a little  mutual  disdain  between  the  sexes.  A 
certain  contempt  for  men  is  manifest  in  the  words  of  the  mild 
Priscilla  herself — a trait  which  is  no  mere  fancy  of  the  poet’s, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  history  of  later  times.  Margaret 
Fuller,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  female  transcendental- 
ists  who  flourished  at  the  flowering  period  of  New  England’s 
intellectual  life,  sat  in  austere  judgment  upon  the  literary  short- 
comings of  her  countrymen  Lowell  and  Longfellow,  and 
yearned  for  the  advent  in  America  of  some  national  hero  or 
deliverer  of  the  type  of  Philip  van  Artevelde.  Her  marriage 
with  an  Italian  nobleman  partially  disclosed  the  depths  of  her 
discontent  with  the  men  of  her  native  land.  North  as  well  as 
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South — a discontent  shared  with  her  by  many  of  her  New 
England  sisters. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  is  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  incongruous  make-up  of  the  piece.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  figures  of  its  closing  scene  is  Alden’s  snow- 
white  bull 

“Led  by  a cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  nostrils,” 

even  as  its  owner  had  been  led  by  his  spiritual  master,  Miles 
Standish.  This  intelligent  and  docile  creature  is  emblematic 
of  the  entire  story,  which  is  a mosaic  of  bulls  from  beginning 
to  end.  Longfellow’s  management  of  the  dactylic  hexameter 
is  not  the  happiest  imaginable.  What,  for  example,  is  one 
to  think  of  such  a line  as 

“Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together,” 

where  the  last  four  feet  sequester  themselves  profanely,  yet 
not  altogether  inappropriately,  and  stand  fast  together,  apart 
from  the  others? 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Puritan  sentiment,  Puritan  love  of 
commonplace,  Puritan  imitativeness  and  lack  of  originality 
vitiated  Longfellow’s  poetry.  He  seems  at  times  to  have  held 
the  doctrine  that  what  the  world  recognizes  as  the  highest  art 
is  essentially  artificial,  insincere,  labored,  and  wearisome.  The 
“poem  of  his  choice,”  to  revive  a spirit  worn  with  “cares  that 
infest  the  day”  is 

“Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

“For  like  strains  of  martial  music. 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life’s  endless  toil  and  endeavor: 

And  tonight  I long  for  rest.” 

These  are  the  words  of  a puzzled  apprentice  turning  wearily 
from  masterpieces  whose  secret  he  has  failed  to  grasp.  Mar- 
tial music  seems  not  to  have  affected  Longfellow  as  it  did 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  probably  a majority  of  the  rest  of  us. 
And  in  the  “mighty  thoughts”  of  “the  grand  old  masters”  are 
mirrored  not  merely  “life’s  endless  toil  and  endeavor,”  but 
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rather  life’s  countless  victories  and  the  ever-growing  strength 
which  are  the  results  of  that  endeavor.  Longfellow’s  hold  of 
this  glorious  truth  was  uncertain — now  weak,  now  stronger. 
In  Excelsior  he  strikes  a truer  note  than  in  The  Day  is  Done, 
whose  beauties  are  incidental  and  secondary.  How  could 
Longfellow  think  of  “an  eagle  in  its  flight”  without  inspiring 
recollections  of  “the  Theban  eagle”  whose  vision  of  the  out- 
come of  “life’s  endless  toil  and  endeavor”  are  so  different. 
How  could  he  forget  the  hero  of  the  first  Olympian,  his  prayer 
to  Poseidon,  and  Pindar’s  picture  of  the  rest  which  crowned 
his  career.  “On  no  feeble  wight  does  a mighty  peril  lay  hold,” 
says  Pelops,  as  he  entreats  the  sea-god’s  aid  in  his  desperate 
adventure.  “And  of  creatures  whose  doom  it  is  that  they  shall 
die  why  should  any  sit  idly  in  darkness,  shut  off  from  all 
glorious  deeds,  and  nursing  a nameless  old  age?”  Nor  is  it  a 
dark  view  that  Pindar  gives  us  of  the  issues  of  this  champion’s 
“toil  and  endeavor,” — “From  afar  he  beholds  the  glory  of  the 
Olympian  games  in  the  race-courses  that  are  named  of  Pelops, 
where  plies  the  strife  of  swift  feet,  and  of  the  pride  of  strength 
gallant  in  the  struggle.  But  with  delight  of  the  glory  of  the 
mighty  contests  wherein  he  prevailed  does  the  victor  encom- 
pass the  days  that  yet  remain  to  him.” 

Longfellow’s  fitful  belief  in  the  superior  depth  and  sincerity 
of  the  “humbler  poet’s”  inspiration  and  performance,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a master,  is  but  an  instance  of  the  Teu- 
tonic narrowness  and  passion  for  mediocrity,  which  in  Europe 
gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  masters  of  French  art 
were  and  are,  after  all,  Germans;  that  Southern  art  is  com- 
paratively shallow  and  meaningless,  and  that  Gerard  Dou  or 
Van  der  Heist  is  greater  than  Titian,  Caravaggio,  or  Velas- 
quez. In  America  kindred  theories  took  root  in  the  congenial 
soil  of  New  England,  and  found  characteristic  utterance  in 
such  passages  as  the  following  from  Lowell’s  Conversations: 

“Here  is  a man  who  is  a scholar  and  an  artist,  who 
knows  precisely  how  every  effect  has  been  produced  by 
every  great  writer,  and  who  is  resolved  to  produce  them. 
But  the  heart  passes  by  his  pitfalls  and  traps  and  carefully 
prepared  springs  to  be  taken  captive  by  some  simple  fel- 
low, who  expected1  the  event  as  little  as  did  his  prisoner.” 

Poe  acutely  exposed  the  error  involved  in  the  foregoing 
passage — “the  error  of  separating  practice  from  the  theory 
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which  includes  it.”  And  it  may  be  remarked  that  Lowell  was 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  converse  of  his  proposition — that 
the  “simple  fellow”  who  thus  unwittingly  takes  the  heart  cap- 
tive is  not  such  a chosen  favorite  of  fortune  as  to  be  invariably 
certain  of  attaining  that  success;  and  that,  in  his  simplicity 
he  is  at  least  quite  as  likely  to  unintentionally  bore  and  dis- 
gust his  reader  as  to  unconsciously  enchant  him. 

The  practice  which  ensued  from  this  “simple  fellow”  and 
“humbler  poet”  theory  of  art,  and  the  deductions  which  were 
drawn  from  that  theory  in  its  New  England  home  are  worth 
examining.  With  Longfellow  it  was  no  article  of  poetic  faith. 
He  knew  better,  and  was  too  true  an  artist  to  base  his  literary 
practice  on  so  fallacious  a conception.  But  others  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  fervent  in  this  belief,  which,  perhaps,  found  its 
most  fitting  embodiment  in  the  cult  of  Emerson. 

An  estimate  of  Emerson  can  be  formed  only  from  his  own 
writings.  The  accounts  of  him  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  so  colored  by  the  glowing  imaginations  of  his  eulogists ; 
abound  so1  in  those  superlatives  which  their  admired  guide  and 
master  bade  them  eschew;  and  withal,  involve  so  much  in- 
ternal contradiction,  and  such  misunderstanding  of  their  sub- 
ject, as  to  be,  on  thei  whole,  rather  entertaining  than  instruc- 
tive. The  tradition  handed  down  by  them,  which  glorifies  his 
memory,  and  apotheosizes  the  author  himself,  is  a flat  contra- 
diction of  the  Emerson  gospel,  whose  purport  was,  “Acknowl- 
edge no  master  but  the  divinity  immanent  within  yourself.” 
How  had  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  declined — how  had  their 
rugged  independence  disappeared — when  their  descendants 
greeted  such  a message  as  a revelation!  And  the  more  one 
considers  this  cardinal  principle  of  the  master's  teaching,  the 
more  is  he  impelled  to  wonder  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; for 
whom  meant;  by  whom  followed;  and  whether  the  practice 
of  this  doctrine  by  his  disciples  always  gratified  the  master. 

The  path  of  praise  ardently  trodden  by  Emerson's  eulogists 
is  a slippery  road  where  the  enthusiastic  wayfarer  continually 
falls  from  his  perilous  sublime  into  chasms  of  the  ridiculous. 
Thus  Lowell  wrote  of  him,  “There  was  a majesty  about  him 
beyond  all  other  men  I have  known,  and  he  habitually  dwelt 
in  that  ampler  and  diviner  air  to  which  most  of  us,  if  ever, 
only  rise  in  spurts.”  “Majesty,”  “diviner  air,”  and  “spurts” 
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harmonize  marvellously  well.  May  not  this  indirect  exhorta- 
tion of  mankind  be  thus  paraphrased  ? 

“Rise  not  in  spurts  to  that  diviner  air. 

Cling  ye  to  Waldo’s  skirts  and  sojourn  there.” 

Holmes  tells  us  that  “without  a certain  sensibility  to  the 
humorous,  no  one  should  venture  on  Emerson, — which  is  pos- 
sibly the  reason  that  this  author’s  biography  of  his  illustrious 
friend  is  quite  the  funniest  of  his  works.  Just  what  degree 
of  sensibility  is  requisite  he  does  not  particularize.  But  for 
anyone  who  reads  his  Life  of  Emerson  this  sensibility  cannot 
be  too  certain — too  unerring — too  alert;  for  throughout  this 
work  he  will  find  humor,  often  unconscious,  but  humor  none 
the  less  on  that  account — masquerading  behind  the  genial 
physician’s  gravest  passages,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  following : 

“Emerson  was  not  rich  in  some  of  those  natural  gifts 
which  are  considered  the  birthright  of  the  New  Englander. 
He  had  not  the  mechanical  turn  of  the  whittling  Yankee. 
I once  questioned  him  about  his  manual  dexterity,  and  he 
told  me  he  could  split  a shingle  four  ways  with  one  nail — 
which,  as  the  intention  is  not  to  split  it  at  all  in  fastening 
it  to  the  roof  of  a house  or  elsewhere,  I took  to  be  a con- 
fession of  inaptitude  for  mechanical  works.” 

Most  people  would  have  taken  Emerson’s  remark  rather 
as  a pleasant  joke  at  his  own  expense.  Dr.  Holmes’s  comment 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  he  possessed  a keener 
appreciation  of  humor  in  himself  than  in  others ; and  he  might 
well  have  spared  his  readers  that  bit  of  explanation  on  the 
subject  of  shingles — or  else  completed  it  by  adding  that  most 
shingles,  unlike  window-panes,  split  only  in  two  directions. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  this  biography,  Dr. 
Holmes’s  opinion  of  Emerson  seems  to  be  that,  as  was  said 
of  his  favorite  Plutarch, 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

In  his  chapter  on  “Emerson’s  Poems”  he  insists  that  in  their 
author’s  incomparable  self  are  united  most  of  the  merits  of 
most  of  the  poets  of  our  language.  But  just  what  Dr.  Holmes’s 
criterion  of  poetical  merit  was,  is  hard  to  discover.  To  him 
Milton’s  Lycidas  is  “sonorous”  and  “academic,”  and  imbued 
with  what  he  calls  “refrigerating  classicism.”  He  sees  little 
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in  Wolfe’s  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore y which  he  styles  in  ob- 
scure metaphor  “a  mourning-ring.”  Of  Gray’s  Elegy , he  says 
that  it  “is  a great  poem,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  any 
piece  of  verse  of  that  length” — though  whether  to>  be  a great 
poem  a “piece  of  verse”  must  be  short  as  New  England  pie- 
crust, or  long  as  a Puritan  sermon,  he  fails  to  specify.  Nor 
does  he  make  matters  much  clearer  by  the  explanation,  or  pre- 
amble, with  which  this  singular  chapter  begins,  and  which 
proceeds  as  follows : 

“Poetry  is  to  prose  what  the  so-called  full-dress  of  the 
ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of  the  household  and 
the  street.  Full-dress,  as  we  call  it,  is  so  full  of  beauty 
that  it  cannot  hold  it  all,  and  the  redundancy  of  nature 
overflows  the  narrowed  margin  of  satin  and  velvet. 

“It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by  the  rich- 
ness of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A pearl  or  diamond 
necklace,  or  a blushing  bouquet  excuses  the  liberal  allow- 
ance of  undisguised  nature.  We  expect  from  the  fine  lady 
in  her  brocades  and  laces  a generosity  of  display  which  we 
should  reprimand  with  the  virtuous  severity  of  Tartuffe  if 
ventured  upon  by  the  waiting-maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the 
poet  reveals  himself  under  the  protection  of  his  imagina- 
tive and  melodious  phrases — the  flowers  and  jewels  of  his 
vocabulary.” 

From  this  disquisition  one  gathers  that  Dr.  Holmes,  a de- 
scendant of  Puritan  ancestors  who  condemned  all  social  pomps 
and  frippery,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  full-dress  costume. 
But  as  an  illustration  of  the  functions  of  poetry  and  the  value 
of  poetic  diction  these  paragraphs  have  about  as  much  mean- 
ing as  his  description  of  Thoreau,  whom  he  calls  “that  unique 
individual,  half  college  graduate  and  half  Algonquin,  the  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  of  Waldien  Pond,  who  carried  out  a schoolboy 
whim  to  its  full  proportions,  and  told  the  story  of  Nature  in 
undress  as  only  one  who  had  hidden  in  her  bedroom  could  have 
told  it”;  or  that  other  passage  where  he  electrifies  his  reader 
with  the  following  exquisite  comparisons: 

“The  man  of  science  clings  to  his  object  as  the  marsupial 
embryo  to  its  teat,  until  he  has  filled  himself  as  full  as  he 
can  hold ; the  poet  takes  a sip  of  his  dewdrop,  throws  his 
head  up  like  a chick,  rolls  his  eyes  around  in  contemplation 
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of  the  heavens  above  him  and  the  universe  in  general  and 
never  thinks  of  asking  a Linnaean  question  as  to  the  flower 
which  furnished  him  his  dewdrop.” 

From  what  sublime  heights  of  exalted  contemplation  does 
Dr.  Holmes  look  down  upon  those  interesting  mammals,  the 
man  of  science  and  the  poet ! And,  by  the  way,  is  it  the  flower 
which  furnishes  the  poet — or  the  chick — its  dewdrop?  Fas- 
cinating indeed  must  be  the  spectacle  presented  by  either  of 
them  “sipping”  a dewdrop! 

However,  our  critic  has  told  us  that  poetry  is  a matter  of 
“self-revelation” — that  the  poet’s  business  is  to  talk  about  him- 
self in  gorgeous  metres,  or,  to  use  his  own  words — “Self -reve- 
lation in  the  florid  costume  of  verse  is  the  divine  right  of  the 
poet” — and  in  the  face  of  this  divine  right  it  behooveth  the 
devout  courtier  who  therein  believes  not  to  question  his  sov- 
ereign lord’s  meanings  too  narrowly.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear 
that  certain  of  Emerson’s  most  obvious  meanings  escaped  Dr. 
Holmes  where  he  failed  to  repose  his  customary  implicit  faith 
in  the  former’s  poetic  infallibility,  as  appears  in  the  following 
instances : 

“Not  less  did  Emerson  clothe  the  common  aspects  of 
life  with  the  colors  of  the  imagination.  . . . He  was  ready 
to  see  beauty  everywhere.  . . . This  noble  quality  of  his 
had  its  dangerous  side.  In  one  of  his  exalted  moods  he 
would  have  us 

“ ‘Give  to  barrows,  trays  and  pans, 

Grace  and  glimmer  of  romance/  ” 

But  in  his  lecture  on  “Poetry  and  Imagination,”  he  says  (p. 

325): 

“ 'What  we  once  admired  as  poetry  has  long  since  come 
to  be  a sound  of  tin  pans;  and  many  of  our  later  books 
we  have  outgrown.  Perhaps  Homer  and  Milton  will  be 
tin  pans  yet.’ 

“The  'grace  and  glimmer  of  romance’  which  was  to  in- 
vest the  tin  pan  are  forgotten  and  he  uses  it  as  a belittling 
object  of  comparison.” 

There  is  profound  pathos  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  regret  that  such 
a poet  as  Emerson  should  do  so  palpable  an  injustice  to  the 
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tin  pan.  This  regret  is,  indeed,  a pathetic  fallacy;  for  Emer- 
son saw  beauty  in  the  pan  as  an  object  of  sight,  not  as  the 
musical  instrument  which  Dr.  Holmes  evidently  considered  it. 
Like  most  other  people,  the  Sage  of  Concorn  had  no  high 
opinion  of  the  musical  qualities  of  pans.  But  Dr.  Holmes  ap- 
parently took  the  contrary  view  of  this  matter.  In  the  index  of 
his  Life  of  Emerson , revised  and  abridged  by  himself,  he  links 
this  beloved  object  with  the  names  of  Homer  and  Milton,  thus : 

“Milton,  John:  influence  in  New  England,  1 6;  quota- 
tion, 24;  essay,  73-75;  compared  with  Emerson,  76,  77; 
Lycidas,  178;  supposed  speech,  220;  diet,  270,  271 ; poetic 
rank,  281;  Arnold’s  citation,  logic,  rhetoric,  315;  popu- 
larity, 316;  quoted,  324;  tin  pans,  325. 

“Homer,  poetic  rank,  202-230;  plagiarism,  205;  Iliad, 
253 ; allusion,  315 ; tin  pans,  325.” 

Dickens  has  been  accused  of  caricature  in  Martin  Chuzzle - 
wit — among  other  supposed  exaggerations,  of  drawing  a long 
bow  in  his  delineation  of  the  two  transcendental  ladies  in  col- 
loquy with  Mrs.  Hominy  and  the  Hon.  Elijah  Pogram;  but 
Holmes’s  life  of  Emerson  abounds  in  passages  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  elder  Miss  Norris  with  her  “talent  for  meta- 
physics, the  laws  of  hydraulic  pressure  and  the  rights  of  human 
kind,”  and  her  faculty  of  “combining  these  acquirements  and 
bringing  them  to  bear  on  any  subject  from  millinery  to  the 
Millennium,  both  inclusive” ; one  is  also  not  a little  reminded 
of  David  Gamut  and  his  psalmodies,  and  of  Sancho  Panza’s 
inopportune  outburst  in  praise  of  his  illustrious  master.  Nor 
does  the  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table”  stand  alone  among 
New  England  authors  in  this  particular;  for  the  same  char- 
acteristic is  found  in  Emerson  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
Others  less  known  or  quite  forgotten. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  the  struggle  with  Emerson’s 
poetry,  one  takes  leave  of  Dr.  Holmes,  feeling  that 

“therein,  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself.” 

and  that  his*  only  course  is  to  consult  the  author  of  the  “Con- 
cord Hymn”  directly. 
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Emerson’s  own  theory  of  poetic  art  finds  expression  in  the 
following  verses : 

No  jingling  serenader’s  art 
Nor  tinkling  of  piano  strings 

Can  make  the  wild  blood  start 
In  its  mystic  springs: 

The  kingly  bard 

Must  strike  the  chords  rudely  and  hard, 

As  with  hammer  or  with  mace; 

That  they  may  render  back 

Artful  thunder  which  conveys 

Secrets  of  the  solar  track, 

Sparks  of  the  supersolar  blaze. 

This  exposition  makes  matters  much  clearer.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Emerson’s  ideal  poet  must  raise  a prodigious  row 
such  as  no  tintinnabulation  of  Holmes’s  favorite  instrument, 
the  tin  pan,  could  produce.  In  beatific  vision  one  behold  such  a 
“kingly  bard”  handing  Paderewski  a brace  of  copper  hammers 
as  the  true  instruments  wherewithal  to  evoke  sphere  harmonies 
from  the  piano — that  is,  if  the  “kingly  bard”  should  deign  to 
notice  so  trifling  and  plebeian  a musical  toy  as  a piano.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  fire,  the  earthquake,  and  the  whirlwind 
of  chaotic  composition  alone  impressed  the  Emersonians,  who 
were  adder-deaf  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  art.  They  were 
indeed  alternately  finical  and  barbarous.  “Great  is  the  art,” 
says  Emerson : 

Great  be  the  manners  of  the  bard, 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 
With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  number: 

But  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought. 

He  shall  aye  climb 
For  his  rhyme. 

‘Pass  in,  pass  in/  the  angels  say, 

In  to  the  upper  doors. 

Nor  count  compartments  of  the  floors. 

But  mount  to  paradise 
By  the  stairway  of  surprise. 

Here,  in  appropriate  outline,  is  the  “simple  fellow”  theory 
of  poetry.  Now,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  when  Walt  Whit- 
man put  the  foregoing  directions  into  faithful  practice  he 
drew  no  commendation  from  Emerson,  and  downright  cen- 
sure from  Dr.  Holmes.  Yet  surely  he  may  be  seen  mounting — 
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somewhither — in  his  tuneless  Song  of  the  Exposition , where 
“rhythm  and  number,”  and  rhyme  and  reason  are  alike  incon- 
spicuous., though  some  grammar  appears  in  the  first  four 
words : 

“I  say  I see,  my  friends,  if  you  do  not,  the  illustrious  emigre 
(having  it  is  true  in  her  day,  although  the*same,  changed, 
journey’d  considerable) 

Making  directly  for  this  rendezvous  vigorously  clearing  a path 
for  herself,  striding  through  the  confusion. 

By  thud  of  machinery  and  shrill  steam-whistle  undismayed, 
Bluff’d  not  a bit  by  drain-pipe,  gasometers,  artificial  fertilizers. 
Smiling  and  pleased  with  palpable  intent  to  stay 
She’s  here,  installed  among  the  kitchen  ware! 

“But  hold — don’t  I forget  my  manners? 

To  introduce  the  stranger  (what  else  indeed  do  I live  to  chant 
for?)  to  thee  Columbia; 

In  Liberty’s  name  welcome  immortal ! clasp  hands, 

And  ever  henceforth  sisters  dear  be  both.” 

This  “stairway  of  surprise”  ends  in  a genuine  line  of 
blank  verse  sufficiently  unmelodious  to  prove  that  the  climbing 
“kingly  bard”  had  exerted  no  little  muscular  power  to  attain 
it.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  just  as  Emerson  lays  down  for 
the  guidance  of  his  “kingly  bard”  precepts  which  he  could  not 
practice  to*  his  own  satisfaction,  so  Whitman  shows  a decided 
disposition  to  order  his  Muse  about.  But  for  this,  and  many 
similar  specimens  of  Emersonian  “excellence  excelled,”  he  re- 
ceived no  guerdon  of  praise  from  the  master.  And  indeed 
none  of  this  wild  inspired  abandon  appeared  in  Emerson’s  talk, 
as  described  by  Holmes,  who  tells  us  that  “He  was  apt  to  hesi- 
tate in  the  course  of  a sentence,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  exact 
word  he  wanted;  picking  his  way  through  his  vocabulary  to 
get  the  best  expression  of  his  thought,  as  a well-dressed  woman 
crosses  the  muddy  pavement  to  reach  the  opposite  sidewalk.” 

The  obvious  truth  is  that  the  forms  of  Emerson’s  poetry — 
much  of  which  is  without  form  and  void — are  old-fashioned 
English.  As  for  his  prose,  it  was  well  observed  by  Poe  that 
“the  quips,  quirks,  and  curt  oracularities  of  the  Emersons, 
Alcotts,  and  Fullers  are  merely  Lily’s  Euphuisms  revived.” 
Some  of  his  verses,  such  as  those  already  quoted,  are  in  some 
respects  by  no  means  unlike  Longfellow’s  translations  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  greater  number,  however,  are  written 
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in  the  eight-syllable  measure  commonly  employed  by  Her- 
rick, Lovelace,  and  other  lyric  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  popularity  of  this  verse-form  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  a century  later,  it  was  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  ditty 
framed  to  the  Cromwellian  air  now  known  as  “Yankee  Doo- 
dle”; and  the  following  stanza,  composed  in  this  metre,  ex- 
emplifies the  form  in  which  most  of  Emerson’s  poetical  com- 
positions were  cast : 

A blessing  through  the  ages  thus 
Shield  all  thy  roofs  and  towers, 

God  with  the  Fathers,  so  with  us. 

Thou  darling  town  of  ours. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  uncritical  ad- 
miration of  his  writings  which  betrays  itself  so  ludicrously  in 
the  fantastic  praise  lavished  upon  them  by  eulogists  and  fol- 
lowers was  not  shared  by  Emerson  himself.  He  undoubtedly 
had  a better  idea  of  his  own  defects  and  limitations  than  they 
had  of  his  merits.  He  did  not  altogether  object  to  being 
called  Rabbi  occasionally.  They  looked  askance  at  all  who 
failed  to  call  him  so.  He  essayed  to'  inspire  them  with  the 
power  to  think  for  themselves.  They  were  generally  disposed 
to  anathematize  all  whose  thoughts  ran  counter  to  Emerson’s. 
Hq  was  sensible  of  the  oddities  and  crabbedness  of  his  prose 
and  verse.  They  made  his  writings  a standard  by  which  to 
judge  Shakespeare  and  Cicero.  In  fact,  their  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  all  the  original  wit  and  wisdom  of  America  was  em- 
bodied in  his  life  and  writings. 

It  is  therefore  with  something  of  a shock,  after  perusing 
the  thirty  pages  of  eulogy  devoted  by  him  to'  “Emerson’s 
Poems”  that  one  finds  Dr.  Holmes  ending  this  chapter  with 
the  declaration  that  those  gems  of  verse  are  “infinitely  precious 
to  us,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  a promise  of  what  the 
transplanted  life,  the  air  and  soil  and  breeding  of  this  western 
world  may  yet  educe  from  their  potential  virtues,  shaping  them- 
selves, at  length,  in  a literature  as  much  its  own  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  the  Mississippi.” 

So  even  the  literary  productions  of  the  Sage  of  Concord 
are  not  American  “true  blue”  after  all;  and  apparently  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  original  works  of  Nature  in  North  America — though 
why  the  Rockies  rather  than  the  Cascades  or  the  Appalachians ; 
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and  why  the  Mississippi  rather  than  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Suwanee,  or  the  Hudson,  is  hard  to  guess.  Niagara,  of  course, 
is  unoriginal  for  the  apparent  reason  so  well  stated  by  the  ob- 
servant Irishman  of  the  story.  And  as  Dr.  Holmes  assured 
his  readers  that  America  had  produced  no  genuine  native  liter- 
ature, past  or  present,  his  reasons  for  prophesying  the  growth 
of  such  a literature  in  times  to*  comes  are  not  easily  discerned. 
A barren  past  is  not  an  infallible  indication  of  a prolific  future. 
The  phrase  “a  literature  as  much  its  own  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains or  the  Mississippi”  is  quite  meaningless — for  the  Rockies 
are  only  mountains  as  are  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus ; the  Mis- 
sissippi but  a river  as  is  the  Congo  and  the  Nile.  To  set  up 
any  such  criterion  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  matters  is  a 
mere  worshipping  of  stocks  and  stones.  It  is  through  the 
genius  of  her  people,  not  by  her  physical  features,  that  Amer- 
ica. is  distinguished  from  the  Old  World.  Something  more 
than  Holmes’s  sweeping  assumption  is  required  to  demonstrate 
that  Cooper’s  Prairie  or  Longfellow’s  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
is  not  an  original  work  of  American  literature.  One  may 
even  propound  the  heretical  query, — What  has  Emerson  writ- 
ten, of  any  sort,  that  compares  with  either?  From  the  “Lo! 
here!”  of  partisans  who  point  us  to  seventeenth-century  Puri- 
tanism as  the  one  source  of  the  true  joy  and  beauty  of  modern 
life;  and  the  “Lo!  there!”  of  the  Emersonian  who  directs 
our  baffled  gaze  to  the  far-distant  and  inscrutable  future  in 
quest  of  joy  and  beauty  yet  unborn,  one  recurs  with  a sense 
of  profound  relief  to  creations  like  these.  In  and  out  of  New 
England  the  authors  and  artists  who  accomplished  most  are 
those  who  made  the  least  pretensions;  who  did  not  cultivate 
eccentricity  as  a sure  means  of  making  themselves  unique; 
who  founded  no  cults,  and  talked  no  jargon;  who  found  the 
world  about  them  good  enough  for  their  best  purposes,  and 
did  not  repeat,  on  a small  scale,  the  Pilgrim  exploit  of  half- 
withdrawing  from  a world  displeasing  to  their  fastidious  tastes. 
The  Massachusetts  poet  who  wrote  “A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave”  did  more  for  American  literature  than  all  the  trans- 
cendentalists  of  New  England. 

And  as  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  see  in  Puritanism  the 
most  potent  agency  in  American  history,  so  it  is  no  less  er- 
roneous to  fancy  the  stage  of  New  England  life  occupied  or 
dominated  wholly  by  Puritan  actors.  Even  in  the  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish  the  alternate  monotony  and  extravagance 
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of  the  scenes  in  which  the  three  most  prominent  characters 
participate  are  agreeably  varied  by  the  appearance  of  other 
figures  of  a more  interesting  description — “the  excellent  Elder 
of  Plymouth/’  who  seems  to  have  had  something  of  the  char- 
acter, if  not  the  influence,  of  William  Penn;  the  Indians  and 
their  chiefs,  less  ferocious,  apparently,  than  the  mild  Pil- 
grims ; and  the  captain1  of  the  Mayflower,  but  for  whom,  and 
others  like  him,  then  and  later,  at  sea  and  ashore,  there  would 
have  been  no  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  no  New  England. 
Who  does  not  share  his  feelings;  who  would  not  emulate 
his  example  in  taking  leave  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  ? 

“Glad  in  his  heart  to  be  rid  of  all  this  worry  and  flurry. 

Glad  to  be  gone  from  ai  land  of  sand,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow, 
Short  allowance  of  victual,  and  plenty  or  nothing  but  Gospel”; 

for  like  the  Captain,  a sojourner  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims 
knows  “there  is  a worldi  elsewhere” — a world  where  thought 
and  affection,  mirth  and  fancy,  are  not  condemned  to  atrophy 
and  death  among  the  fungus  growths  that  flourish  in  the 
clammy  shadows  of  Puritan  meeting-houses. 

From  this  world  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  withdrawn  for 
much  the  same  reasons  that  sullen,  squeamish,  and  conceited 
children  hold  aloof  from  their  school-fellows.  And  was  not 
Puritan  religion  most  certainly  in  part  a matter  of  “worry 
and  flurry”  over  small  matters  while  greater  ones  were  dis- 
regarded, evaded,  or  misunderstood;  and  partly  a convenient 
means  of  covert  warfare  and  revenge?  Have  any  communi- 
ties developed  a greater  talent  for  making  a frightful  fuss  over 
trifles  than  did  the  New  England  colonies!  Are  not  these 
traits  clearly  reflected,  these  facts,  “writ  large”  in  the  lives  of 
all  her  “spiritual”  and  political  leaders  throughout  America? — 
Endicott,  Edwards,  Mather,  Hancock,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  John  Brown, 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young? 

The  truth  is,  New  England’s  best  are  her  so-called  second 
best.  Her  vaunted  heroes  are  humbugs;  her  really  great  men 
are  of  mutch  the  same  type  as  those  of  other  states  and  coun- 
tries. And  none  of  these  great  men  lived  his  life,  as  did  the 
Puritan,  within  the  ring-fence  of  a weak  mind  and  a disordered 
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imagination.  Nor  were  they  oblivious  of  a truth — habitually 
disregarded  by  the  Puritan — which  finds  apt  expression  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle, — “Foolish  men,  it  is  not  the  things  ye  do, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  ye  do  them,  that  endures.”  The  spirit 
of  Puritanism  was  merely  the  spirit  of  primitive  Teutonic 
paganism,  thinly  disguising  its  barbarous  clannishness  in  cer- 
tain practices  borrowed  from  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SOUTHERN  CHARACTER  AND  TRADITION 

Not  remote  from  the  Graces  lies  the  island-city,  home 
of  the  just,  that  has  matched  the  fair  and  valiant  deeds  of  the 
sons  of  Aiakos.  A true  renown  has  she  from  her  beginning; 
for  they  sing  of  her  that  she  has  given  nurture  to  heroes  who 
oft  were  champions  in  the  games  that  bring  victory,  and  in 
headlong  frays;  and  glory  also  is  hers  for  the  men  of  her 
breed. — Pindar,  Pythian  viii. 

There  is  a story  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  when  at  the 
house  of  a friend  in  the  South,  saw  two  little  fellows  about  to 
settle  by  fisticuffs  a difference  arising  out  of  an  accusation  of 
cheating  at  play  which  one  had  brought  against  the  other’s 
sister.  He  at  once  interposed,  essayed  the  arbitration  of  the 
quarrel,  and  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  them  to  make  a peace- 
ful ending  of  their  dispute;  but  finding  all  his  efforts  unavail- 
ing, the  great  soldier  stood  aside,  and  left  the  youngsters  to 
have  it  out  as  they  intended. 

The  story  well  illustrates  that  knowledge  of  our  nature, 
that  distrust  of  coercion  as  an  instrument  of  moral  instruction, 
that  steadfast  faith  in  the  innate  goodness  of  youth  and  child- 
hood which  characterized  every  true  citizen  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion and  the  Old  South,  and  which  constituted  three  of  the 
many  decided  differences  between  him  and  the  British  and 
New  England  Puritan.  None  knew  better  than  he  the  bene- 
fits of  timely  restraint,  or  the  evil  results  of  arbitrary  repres- 
sion early  or  late  in  life.  In  this  instance  General  Lee  fore- 
saw that  the  youthful  belligerents  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
better  friends  as  a result  of  their  encounter.  He  not  only 
recognized  the  truth  expressed  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  rather 
careless  saying  that  all  children  are  born  good,  but  knew  that 
they  grow  in  goodness — that  they  attain  a maturity  which 
crowns  their  lives — if  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  un- 
clouded reason  and  honest  impulses,  wherever  their  experience 
is  equal  to  a given  situation.  That  constraint,  pretence,  and 
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hypocrisy  are  under  any  circumstances  a secure  basis  for 
amicable  relations  in  private  or  public  life  formed  no  part  of 
his  philosophy.  He  knew  and  felt  the  profound  truth  of  the 
words  which  legend  ascribed  to  Regulus  in  his  counsel  to  the 
Roman  Senate, — 


Nec  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus,” 


and  wisely  disdained  the  pernicious  practice  of  crushing  the 
will  and  breaking  the  spirit  of  youth.  In  these  matters  the 
practice  of  a Southern  gentleman  was  in  accord  with  the  ex- 
cellent adage  ‘‘Maxima  debet  pueris  reverentia.”  Hei  was  no 
Polonius.  But  Polonius’  precepts  to  Laertes  are  such  as  the 
countrymen  of  Raleigh  and  Sidney  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
their  children  through  life-long  example  rather  than  occasional 
exhortation.  “We  cannot  refrain,”  says  Macaulay,  in  a sig- 
nificant passage  of  his  essay  on  Milton — a passage  containing 
admissions  fatal  to  his  previous  claims  of  Puritan  superiority — 
“from  looking  with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the  honest 
old  Cavaliers.  . . . The  sentiment  of  individual  inde- 
pendence was  strong  within  them.  . . . With  many  of 

the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they  had  also  many  of  its  vir- 
tues, courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tenderness,  and  respect 
for  women.  They  had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  polite 
learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners  were  more  en- 
gaging, their  tempers  more  amiable,  their  tastes  more  elegant, 
and  their  households  more  cheerful.” 

These  various  traits  of  the  Old  World  Cavaliers, — notably 
“the  sentiment  of  individual  independence” — were  equally 
characteristic  of  their  descendants  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  it  lost  none  of  its  strength  through  any  influence  of 
natural  or  economic  environment.  Other  observers  have  been 
variously  affected  by  what  they  saw  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  spirit  in  the  Cavaliers  of  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans 
of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  spoke  with 
mingled  envy,  dislike,  and  dread  of  the  “tumultuario”  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Charles  Dickens  was  scornfully  amazed 
that  a “board  of  honor”  should  adjust  a difference  which  had 
resulted  in  a duel  between  two  lads  of  thirteen  and  fifteen — 
“two>  little  boys,”  he  wrote,  “who, in  any  other  country  would 
have  been  amicably  adjusted  on  two  porter’s  backs,  and  sound- 
ly flogged  with  birchen  rods.”  But  the  Southerner,  whatever 
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his  rank,  did:  not  regard  the  flogging  of  children  or  adults  as  a 
religious  duty,  or  a pious  and  edifying  pastime  or  spectacle, 
as  did  the  Puritan.  He  scanned  life  with  vision  undistorted 
by  Puritan  fanaticism  or  bourgeois  prejudice.  Unlike  the 
Puritan,  who,  himself  an  epitome  of  wilfulness,  yet  did  his 
utmost  to  crush  the  will  of  others,  he  knew  that  to  break  the 
will  and  abase  the  spirit  is  to  destroy  the  character  of  any 
upon  whom  such  mischief  is  perpetrated.  Unlike  the  bour- 
geois, he_did  not  interpret  virtue  or  genius  in  terms  of  cash. 
His  attitude  toward  his  children  bespoke  a confidence  unwaver- 
ing as  that  which  Edward1  III  reposed  in  the  Black  Prince  at 
Cressy.  He  saw  no  virtue  in  stultifying  the  intelligence  of 
generations  by  perverse  and  futile  attempts  to  abnormally  pro- 
long the  years  of  childhood ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  no 
admirer  of  shallow  and  perverted  precocity. 

In  his  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  Goldwin  Smith 
remarks  that  a youthful,  not  to  say  childlike,  temper  is  readily 
traced  in  the  careers  of  the  men  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
the  era  of  the  Hundred  Years  War.  He  might  have  said  as 
much  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  every  age.  Did  he  forget 
the  story  of  the  Egyptian  who  said  to  the  lawgiver  of  Athens, 
— “O  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always  children !”  History, 
legend,  poetry  and  the  Bible  furnish  the  same  testimony  on 
this  point.  The  memory  recalls,  at  random,  Alexander, 
Alcibiades,  Ulysses,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Raphael,  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  elder  Pitt,  and  Nelson,  among  many  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  youth  survived  to  the  end.  How  characteristic 
the  words  of  Scott’s  old  warrior-baron, — 

“Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

Old  age  ne’er  cools  the  Douglas  blood.” 

Did  not  Newton  at  the  zenith  of  his  achievement  declare  him- 
self, as  Byron  has  said, — 

“a  youth 

Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — Truth.” 

And  here  one  cannot  but  recall  those  other  words  of 
Byron, — 

“The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory.” 

Such  sentiments  would  hardly  have  been  approved  by  Gold- 
win  Smith.  But  Goldwin  Smith,  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
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many  other  neo-Puritans,  grew  to  manhood  in  the  baleful 
shadow  of  the  barbarous  tradition  which  would  sacrifice  the 
clear  vision  and  noble  impulse  of  early  life  to  the  blighting 
prejudice  and  tyrannous  cowardice  of  envious  and  enfeebled 
age.  Not  half  a century  before  him  the  younger  Pitt  had 
been  jeered  at  as  “a  schoolboy”  by  those  whose  sense  of  fit- 
ness revolted  at  the  spectacle  of  man  of  twenty-four  holding 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Contrasts  of  temper 
such  as  these  recall  the  lines  of  Shakespeare — “Crabbed  age 
and  youth  cannot  live  together,”  or  the  picture  drawn  by 
Wordsworth, — 

“The  youth  who  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended.” 

In  the  training  of  their  future  citizens  the  people  of  the 
South  pursued  the  inseparable  ideals  of  public  duty  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  In  their  democracy  a sense  of  personal  inde- 
pendence was  the  primary  qualification  of  every  reputable 
member.  And  while  their  steadfast  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples confirmed  the  people  in  patriotic  spirit  and  ancestral 
virtues,  it  rendered  them  none  the  less  open  to  the  best  in- 
fluence of  foreign  lands  and  races.  They  were  not  perpetual- 
ly at  war  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  or  the  French  in  Loui- 
siana as  was  the  New  Englander  with  the  French  Canadian. 
To  the  trafficking  Yankee  the  negro  was  merely  an  article  of 
sale  or  barter.  The  Southerner  to  whom  he  might  sell  the 
negro  understood  the  black  man  far  better  than  either  slaver 
or  abolitionist.  The  racial  and  intellectual  insularity  and  ob^ 
tuseness  cogently  urged  as  a reproach  against  the  Puritan  and 
the  Victorian  bourgeois  was  no  more  characteristic  of  the 
Southerner  than  of  the  best  types  of  his  race  in  the  Old  World. 
Kipling  has  truly  said  that 


“There  is  neither  East  nor  West,  border,  nor  breed,  nor  birth. 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

No  stronger  men  have  ever  lived  than  the  men  of  the  Southern! 
United  States — strong,  when  need  was,  in  martial  valor,  strong 
at  all  times  in  all  the  finer  qualities  and  better  traditions  of 
their  race — personal  independence,  national  freedom,  patriotic 
duty,  neighborly  helpfulness,  frank  hospitality,  jovial  mirth, 
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the  charm  of  genial  social  intercourse,  chivalrous  respect  for 
true  womanhood,  generous  enthusiasm  for  all  beauty,  nobility 
and  greatness.  Theirs  was  the  flexible  strength  of  a blade  of 
Toledo  or  Damascus.  The  Southerner  admired  without  de- 
scending to  the  flattery  of  imitation.  The  tribute  of  his  esteem 
and  praise  was  enforced  by  no  foolish'  dread  of  standing  alone 
in  an  opinion.  Herein  he  has  fallen  under  the  ban  of  many, 
who,  accustomed  elsewhere  to  lionizing  adulation,  found  him 
indisposed  to  render  them  their  customary  homage ; for,  though 
sometimes  an  enthusiastic  hero-worshipper,  he  was  no  idola- 
ter. It  is  related  of  Charles  Dickens  that  during  his  stay  in 
a Southern  city  he  was  entertained  by  a gentleman  whose 
social  standing  in  that  democratic  time  and  community  was 
not  lowered  by  the  fact  that  he  kept  hotel.  Desirous  of  doing 
all  in  his  power  toward  the  appropriate  entertainment  of  his 
illustrious  guest,  he  entered  the  novelist’s  room  while  the  lat- 
ter was  writing,  and  proffered  his  services  in  making  Dickens 
acquainted  with  the  best  families  of  the  state.  His  offer  was 
brusquely,  even  insultingly  rejected.  “Sir,”  answered  Dick- 
ens, according  to  the  story,  “are  you  the  publican  who'  keeps 
this  inn  ?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Then,  sir,  when  I have  need  of  your 
services,  I shall  ring  for  you.”  To  such  a rebuff  a South- 
erner of  that  time  could  make  but  one  rejoinder;  and  Dickens, 
ejected  from  the  hostelry  with  disfiguring  marks  of  personal 
violence  upon  him,  retired  thence  duly  to  record  in  his  Amer- 
ican Notes  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  the  various  blots  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  the  South.  Of  these,  the  blackest,  of  course, 
was  negro  slavery.  But  neither  Dickens,  Mrs.  Stowe,  nor 
any  other  hostile  critic  or  defamer  of  the  South  has  proven 
that  this  institution  disclosed  such  abysses  of  bondage  and 
degradation  as  yawned  wide  both  in  England  and  the  North- 
ern States.  Ample  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  Dickens’s 
own  writings.  For,  after  all,  what  is  Legree  to  Squeers, 
Ralph  Nickleby,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Mr.  Gradgrind,  Mr. 
Bounderby,  Mr.  Merdle,  or  Jonas  Chuzzlewit?  What  history 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  South  has  displayed  such  horrors  as 
those  pictured  in  Kingsley’s  Alton  Locke;  and  what  British 
novelist  or  historian  ever  adequately  depicted  the  enormity  of 
the  conditions  hinted  at  by  Carlyle  in  his  reference  to  the  poor 
young  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI,  perishing,  “as  none 
but  poor  factory  children  and  the  like  are  wont  to  perish,  and 
not  be  lamented”? 
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Another  gross  evil  in  the  life  of  the  South,  as  Dickens 
viewed  it,  was  the  prevalence  of  duels  and  personal  alterca- 
tions ending  in  bloodshed.  Ours  is  a world  of  multitudinous 
changes  and  contrasts.  Had  Dickens  been  translated  to  the 
England  of  Elizabeth  he  might  have  stepped  into  a certain 
London  tavern  in  time  to  see  Marlowe  stricken  down  with  the 
thrust  of  a dagger,  deadly  as  any  bowie-knife,  by  one  whom 
he  would  himself  have  slain,  had  his  luck  or  skill  been  better. 
Nor  would  there  have  been  wanting  elsewhere  scenes  of  vio- 
lence sanguinary  as  anything  that  the  Arkansas  or  Texas  of 
1842  had  to  offer  as  a theme  for  satirists.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  might  perhaps  have  encountered  men  who  would  have 
amazed  him,  as  did  a Southern  poet,  by  forecasting  the  plot 
of  an  unfinished  romance.  And  whatever  his  experience  in 
such  particulars,  a sojourn  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare 
would  have  given  him  many  reminders  of  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  South  during  his  American  travels.  Conversation  with 
the  adventurous  spirit  who  gave  his  name  to>  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina  would  doubtless  have  been  a delight  to  him; 
but  he  might  easily  have  had  a meeting  with  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  quite  as  stormy  as  the  rencontre  with  his  Southern 
host  of  Louisville.  And  what  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  African  slave  trade  would  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  author  of  American  Notes  and  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  other  patriot-corsairs  of  the  time?  In  the 
glorious  England  of  that  age  he  would  have  found  thousands 
of  the  types  against  whose  counterparts  in  the  New  World 
his  generous  ire  was  kindled.  He  might  even  have  been  as 
blind  to  the  genius  and  beauty  of  Elizabethan  England  as  to 
the  pride  and  glory  of  those  Southern  States  which  he  never 
saw  from  within.  For  in  Elizabethan  England,  as  in  the 
South,  the  genius  of  the  people  had  not  yet  bent  beneath  the 
sinister  spell  of  evil  foreign  influences.  The  honor  of  the 
nation  had  not  yet  been  trailed  in  the  mire  before  Hapsburgs 
and  Bourbons  as  in  the  days  of  the  earlier  and  later  Stuarts. 
Politically  England  was  not  yet  a “tardy  apish  nation”  bor- 
rowing kings  and  soldiers  from  feudal  Germany,  or  lagging* 
behind  Republican  France.  Dickens  once  declared  Words- 
worth “a  dreadful  old  ass.”  He  might  have  found  Shakespeare 
and  his  companions  of  the  Mermaid  supercilious  or  boisterous 
coxcombs.  The  limitations  of  British  sympathies  and  tradi- 
tions in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  might 
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have  led  him  to  pronounce  upon  the  works  of  the  men  of  six- 
teenth-century England  a judgment  very  like  those  which  he 
passed  upon  certain  contemporary  works  of  art.  The  bour- 
geois influence  of  Victorian  England  was  too  strong  for  him 
to  overcome  entirely.  There  is  something  comical  in  Dickens's 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  as  displayed  in  his  writings. 
Other  communities  of  the  Union  he  covered  with  derision  and 
caricature  not  wholly  undeserved  or  overdrawn ; but  the  South 
and  her  people,  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned  in  his  pages,  are 
spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  angry  denunciation.  And  yet,  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  none  were  more  British  in  their 
antecedents  than  those  of  the  South ; and  of  all  the  American 
men  of  letters  whom  he  met,  it  is  probable  that  none  so  excited 
and  held  his  interest  as  a Southern  author — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  worth  Dickens's  while  to 
visit  the  South  and  view  the  life  of  her  people  from  within; 
that  the  life  of  the  country  at  this  time  was  so  engrossed  by 
material  interests  and  so  shackled  by  the  degrading  institution 
of  slavery  as  to  invite  neither  the  novelist,  poet,  nor  painter 
to  tarry  within  her  borders.  The  juvenile  stories  of  Mark 
Twain  are  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  dreary  monotony  of 
Southern  life  during  this  period — the  “prairie  tameness"  of 
which  Emerson  complained  in  contrasting  American  society 
with  that  of  cosmopolitan  London  at  about  the  same  date. 
If  Dickens  avoided  the  South  as  a wilderness  of  barbarous 
illiteracy  quite  beneath  his  notice,  did  he  make  but  the  barest 
mention  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  his  works  for  any  similar 
reason?  Did  he  find  in  The  Prairie  the  “prairie  tameness" 
which  Emerson  disdained  in  the  social  panorama  of  his  native 
land?  Or  was  The  Pilot  offensive  to  him  for  any  reason? 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  cordial  relations  subsisting  between 
Dickens  and  Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  and  other  Amer- 
ican authors.  But  who  has  told  us  anything  of  interest  as  to 
the  meetings,  intercourse,  and  personal  and  literary  relations 
existing  between  Dickens  and  his  great  American  rival?  Was 
Cooper,  like  Poe,  wanting  in  the  deference  which  Dickens 
perhaps  expected  in  a mere  provincial  writer  of  fiction? 

As  for  Mark  Twain,  it  need  only  be  said  that  his  work  is 
mainly  a record  of  lost  opportunities.  He  was  no  true  son 
of  the  glorious  South.  There  was,  indeed,  enough  Southern 
gaiety  in  his  writings  to  chase  away  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
elephantine  buffoonery  of  contemporary  humorists  of  the  Puri- 
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tan  school ; and  his.  satirical  ridicule  of  such  asinine  witticisms 
as  “Horace  Greeley’s  Ride  to  Placerville”  did  something  to 
lift  American  humor  above  the  low- water  level  to  which  it  had 
sunk.  There  is  also  a certain  genial  sincerity  in  his  mirth 
which  offers  a refreshing  contrast  to  the  snickering  smart- 
nesses of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  other  jokers  of  his  ilk. 
Moreover,  his  burlesque  types  are  excellent — in  their  way; 
that  is  to  say,  as  burlesques;  for  Mark  Twain  lacked  the  re- 
finement, the  subtle  and  loving  accuracy  of  a great  humorist. 
This  inaccuracy,  this  want  of  balance  and  gradation  made  all 
his  “serious”  work  a failure.  A low  comedian  cannot  man- 
age tragedy;  and  as  a humorist  Mark  Twain  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Dickens,  or  Cooper,  or  named  with  Poe,  Scott, 
Cervantes,  Goldsmith,  Homer,  or  Shakespeare.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  his  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc  or  his  Connecticut 
Yankee  at  King  Arthur’s  Court ? Mark  Twain  was  no  Yankee 
himself,  and  his  admiration  of  Yankee  trivialities,  cunning, 
and  imposture  was  an  acquired  taste,  a barren  graft  on  his 
mind.  Neither  does  a man  fit  himself  to-  tell  the  story  of  such 
a woman  as  Joan  of  Arc  by  writing  idle  tales  of  homeless, 
stunted,  wandering  waifs,  whose  lots  are  cast  amid  mean 
scenes  and  vile  associates.  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  are 
real  boys,  we  are  told  by  admirers  of  this  sort  of  fiction.  They 
are  like  boys  of  a certain  period  and  local  type.  But  if  it  is 
desirable  that  such  types  be  represented,  why  not  make  the 
cast  complete  with  girls  of  the  same  description  and  bring  all 
on  the  stage  together  ? Mark  Twain  neither  chose  good  models 
for  his  stories  of  Southern  life,  nor  made  full  use  of  those 
which  he  did  select.  It  is  futile  to  say  that  no  better  were 
available.  At  the  dreary  Court  of  declining  Spain  Velasquez 
made  things  of  beauty  of  beggars,  buffoons,  dwarfs,  idiots, 
cripples  and  princesses  whose  royal  costumes  mocked  the  vo- 
cabulary of  ridicule.  The  joy  and  beauty  of  life  were  surely 
as  apparent  in  the  land  which  bore  Forrest  and  Morgan,  Mosby, 
Wheeler,  and  Stuart,  Lanier  and  Randall,  Lee  and  Sidney 
Johnston  as  in  the  homelands  of  Goldsmith,  Defoe,  Pepys, 
Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  Snorro  Sturleson,  Cervantes,  Lesage,  or 
Ossian.  If  it  be  said  in  defense  of  Mark  Twain’s  choice  of 
subject  that  every  Southerner  was  not  a Yancey  or  a Stonewall 
Jackson,  the  answer  is  that  neither  was  every  Athenian  a 
Themistocles  or  a Pheidias,  nor  every  Frenchman  a Hoche  or 
a Du  Guesclin.  Yet  we  may  turn  for  relaxation  to  Aris- 
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tophanes  or  Xenophon,  Froissart  or  Rabelais,  Beranger  or 
Dumas.  And  the  South  has  worthier  representatives  in  every 
department  of  literature  than  Mark  Twain  could  aspire  to  be. 
The  secret  of  his  shortcomings  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
conditions  of  his  time.  He  naturally  wished  his  wares  to 
sell,  and  so  dared  neither  defy  his  market  nor  bid  for  a bet- 
ter one.  When  he  wrote  his  Mississippi  stories  it  was  no 
time  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  vanished  South,  nor  speak  a 
word,  even  in  parable,  in  her  defence.  The  world  of  English- 
speaking  America  was  eager  to  welcome  anyone  who  could 
lighten  the  tragic  memories  of  the  Civil  War,  and  afford  re- 
laxation to  minds  wearied  by  the  sordid  and  rancorous  strife 
of  the  political  hubbub  that  followed  in  its  wake,  by  japes 
or  quips  of  any  sort.  Mark  Twain’s  qualifications  to  divert 
such  an  audience  were  of  the  best.  He  was  endowed  with 
sufficient  native  gaiety  to  make  him  a fair  joker,  and  to  en- 
liven his  ponderous  prosing,  which  in  some  quarters  passes 
for  philosophic  profundity.  But  the  quality  which  securely 
established  him  in  popular  favor  was  the  cheery,  indolent  non- 
chalance which  pervades  his  best-known  passages,  and  trans- 
fers his  shortcomings  into  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the  uncritical. 
Contrasts  with  certain  other  literary  lions  of  the  day  inevitably 
enhanced  his  popularity.  He  never  gave  his  readers  a head- 
ache with  psychological  studies  or  “problems”  of  any  descrip- 
tion; and  while  his  taste  accorded  excellently  with  that  of 
those  who  relish  loquacious  commonplace  interlarded  with 
mental  horseplay,  it  was  wholly  untainted  with  the  coarseness 
and  greasy  sensuality  of  Walt  Whitman.  His  artistic  sense, 
needless  to  say,  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  “the  old  gray” ; 
and  he  had  none  of  that  egregious  effrontery  with  which  Whit- 
man posed  as  a Moses  of  art  and  artistic  criticism'.  Indeed,  he 
rather  displayed  a naive  deference  to  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters, which  was  humorously  exemplified  in  his  doubtful  dissent 
from  Ruskin’s  glorification  of  St.  Mark’s.  All  told,  Mark 
Twain’s  merits  were  such  as  shone  conspicuously  in  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  his  readers,  quite  blinding  them  to  his  deficien- 
cies. They  thought  of  him  only  as  a humorist,  a type  of  the 
United  States  at  large;  not  as  a child  of  the  South,  whose 
achievement  would  have  been  greater  had  it  reflected  the 
strength  and  charm  of  his  native  land  rather  than  the  more 
commonplace  aspects  of  American  life.  In  short,  his  writings 
were  representative  of  4,000,000  square  miles  and  40,000,000 
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people;  and  with  so  ineffably  vast  a basis  in  quantity,  who 
could  harbor  heretical  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of  his  works  ? 
All  these  conditions  assured  him  an  attentive  and  sympathetic 
hearing  from  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  and  no  less  certainly 
precluded  his  writing  anything  truly  representative  of  the 
Old  South,  and  worthy  of  the  life  and  traditions  of  her  people. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  there  was  at  this  time  no  son  of  the 
South  to  accomplish  such  a work.  As  yet  there  was  no  final 
victory  for  him  to  celebrate  and  few  to  listen  to  any  justifica- 
tion of  “the  lost  cause”  which  he  might  put  forth.  Except 
for  occasional  noble  tributes,  such  as  Dimitry’s  epitaph  upon 
Sidney  Johnston,  the  heroes,  of  the  Confederacy  passed  away 
unhonored  in  any  fashion  that  the  world  took  note  of.  This 
fact  argues  no  lack  of  patriotic  devotion,  or  of  willingness  to 
do  them  the  honor  which  was  theirs  by  right.  The  restoration 
of  their  ruined  country  claimed  every  energy  and  faculty  of 
the  Southern  people.  And  it  is  not  often  that  language  rises 
to  the  height  of  the  heroism,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty  which 
it  would  celebrate.  For  one  Achilles  or  Ulysses  of  any  nation 
upon  whom  immortality  has  descended  in  the  song  of  poet, 
the  canvas  of  painter,  or  the  page  of  historian,  there  are  ten 
who  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  with  the  heroes  who  lived 
before  Agamemnon — and  ten  more  who  have  been  praised  for 
foibles  and  vices  rather  than  for  any  virtue.  Sometimes,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  muse  of  history  has  told  at  mighty 
length  the  story  of  a miserly  and  treacherous  tyrant ; and  cer- 
tainly it  has  sometimes  happened  that  a hand  outstretched 
to  crown  the  valiant  has  set  the  laurels  askew  upon  their  brows. 
Did  not  Carlyle — who  with  good  reason  lamented  the  men- 
dacious inanity  of  much  that  was  called  biography — volumi- 
nously chronicle  the  piratical  career  of  Frederick  the  Great? 
In  the  historical  vision  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  the  eighteenth 
century  was  little  better  than  a barren  wilderness.  Why  then 
did  he  so  laboriously  explore  it,  guided,  as  it  seems,  by  Poe’s 
Imp  of  the  Perverse,  to  reach  so  meagre  an  oasis?  If  he  must 
turn  for  a hero  to  that  despised  century,  could  he  not  have 
found  what  he  sought  in  the  elder  Pitt,  or  in  Hoche,  or  Wash- 
ington? But  why  turn  at  all  for  such  a purpose  to  a period 
esteemed  so  barren?  Would  not  Peter  the  Great  have  an- 
swered as  well  as  old  Fritz?  And  did  not  his  glorious  seven- 
teenth century  also  give  the  world  Gustavus  and  the  Great 
Elector?  Witness  also  the  strange  digression  upon  Waterloo 
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in  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables.  What  have  we  there  that  is  worthy 
of  the  subject?  How  has  the  gifted  Frenchman  celebrated 
the  valor  of  his  heroic  countrymen,  the  genius  of  his  adored 
Emperor?  A lying  narrative  and  a feverish  anticlimax  are 
the  best  which  his  genius  brought  forth  for  this  transcendent 
occasion.  In  this,  of  all  passages,  of  his  romance,  he  is  an 
advocate,  not  an  artist.  He  absurdly  misunderstands  Welling- 
ton and  exalts  Napoleon  into  vaudeville  apothesis.  The  plain 
truth  would  grandly  serve  his  supposed  purpose,  but  he  will 
have  none  of  it ; and  the  glory  of  the  legend  of  the  Old  Guard 
— “la  Garde  meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend  pas,” — finds  no  echo  in 
all  his  labored  and  frenzied  description  of  that  struggle  of 
giants.  In  this  particular  Conan  Doyle  has  done  infinitely 
better  in  his  story  of  Brigadier  Gerard  at  Waterloo. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  true  romance  is  always  ridiculed 
by  worshippers  of  commonplace  and  lovers  of  buffoonery  and 
tawdry  melodrama.  Did  not  Mark  Twain  uplift  his  voice  to 
swell  the  cachinnation  of  those  who  ridiculed  Cooper’s  pictures 
of  Indian  and  pioneer  life?  Yet  many  a chapter,  many  a para- 
graph of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales  is  worth  more  than  all 
that  Mark  Twain  ever  wrote. 

Let  him  therefore,  who  views  the  Old  South  in  historical 
retrospect,  not  hastily  pronounce  it  a mental  or  spiritual  waste, 
barren  of  all  fruitful  interest  to  any  who  care  for  the  best 
things  of  life.  As  well  believe  that  the  landscape  within  her 
ample  domain  nowhere  exhibits  the  beauty  of  forest  or 
meadow,  mountain  or  valley,  river,  island,  or  ocean;  or  that 
her  scenery  takes  no*  glory  from  sun  and  sky  at  morning,  noon, 
or  night.  Rather  may  his  retrospect  recall  the  mournful  words 
of  Catullus — “Now  ill  may  ye  fare,  ye  evil  shades  that  devour 
all  that  is  fair.”  History  and  experience  have  ever  given 
the  lie  to  that  blind,  malicious  detraction  of  the  South  which 
ran  so  wearisome  a course  after  the  downfall  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— so  wearisome  a course  that  those  who  were  reared  in 
its  treacherous  school  have  cast  aside  the  foolish  teaching 
therein  imbibed.  Robert  E.  Lee  has  taken  a place  in  the 
American  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  called  a rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  South.  The 
paean  of  imaginary  victory  uplifted  in  frantic  jubilation  by 
shortsighted  abolitionists  has  died  away  in  murmurs  of  sor- 
rowful, belated  acknowledgment  of  error.  From  the  spiritual 
inebriation  of  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  with  its 
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hopelessly  overdue  “coming  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,”  dis- 
criminating opponents  of  the  South  descended  by  stages  more 
or  less  rapid,  but  none  the  less  inevitable,  to  the  sober  disil- 
lusionment of  President  Charles  Eliot’s  confession, — “How 
many  things  my  generation  thought  were  decided  at  Appo- 
mattox ! But  during  the  subsequent  forty  years  it  has  gradual- 
ly appeared  that  hardly  anything  was  settled  there  except  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  National  territory.” 

These  words  are  an  admission  that  the  cause  of  the  North 
in  the  American  Civil  War  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  a false 
one.  And  so,  indeed,  as  time  has  proven,  it  was  in  most  re- 
spects. Neither  North  nor  South  was  wholly  in  the  right  in 
that  quarrel.  But  the  South  was  mainly  so,  and  surely  had 
the  greater  provocation.  The  arguments  of  her  statesmen  at 
that  crisis  had  been  evaded  or  met  with  empty  declamations. 
And  a similar  course  has  been  followed  ever  since  by  partisans 
who  see,  or  pretend  to  see  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  only 
the  culmination  of  a traitorous  and  gigantic  plot.  Their  argu- 
ments are  embarrassed  no  less  by  their  supporters’  sense  of 
the  contradictions  involved  in  them  than  by  their  conflict  with 
facts  known  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times.  Professor  Eliot’s  disillusionment  has  been  the  lot  of 
thousands  more  who  yet  struggle  desperately  to  withstand  the 
conviction  that  in  its  outcome,  thus  far,  the  Civil  War  has 
been  mainly  a fruitless  tragedy — a disaster  precipitated  rather 
by  the  machinations  of  Northern  politicians  than  by  the  rash 
haste  or  stubborn  pride  of  the  Southern  planter.  To  exorcise 
the  demon  of  doubt  which  assails  their  traditional  belief  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  Northern  cause,  they  have  latterly 
come  to>  invoke  in  and  out  of  season  the  name  of  Lincoln,  who 
thus  in  course  of  time  has  been  elevated  into  apotheosis.  To 
no  other  champion  of  negro  emancipation,  except  John  Brown, 
has  been  paid  such  a tribute  of  admiration.  His  name  has  be- 
come a spell  to  bind  eternally  the  spirit  of  dissent  from  the 
pious  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  of  all  its  supporters  and  adherents,  active  or  pas- 
sive. A glance  at  certain  of  the  principal  features  and  inci- 
dents of  Lincoln’s  career  and  character  furnishes  a solution  of 
the  riddle  of  the  obscure  belief  and  credulous  worship  centred 
upon  him. 

Lincoln  was  a resident  of  Illinois,  a native  of  Kentucky, 
and  descended  from  a branch  of  a Virginian  family  of  the 
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name.  He  was  therefore  a Southerner  transplanted  in  a 
region  not  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  Mark  Twain’s  juve- 
nile romances ; a dreary  tract,  sustaining  a rude  population,  in 
whose  lives  and  surroundings  was  scant  material  for  novelist, 
philosopher,  painter,  or  poet;  such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  infer- 
ence which  might  well  be  drawn  from  the  romances  afore- 
said, and  which  is  but  a corollary  of  the  assumption  that  the 
Southern  States  were  at  this  time  the  home  of  an  illiterate, 
semi-barbarous  people.  This  was  certainly  not  Lincoln’s  own 
view  of  the  matter,  as  expressed  in  hisi  first  message  to  Con- 
gress— “There  are,”  he  then  wrote,  “many  single  regiments, 
whose  members,  one  and  another,  possess  full  practical  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  whatever  else, 
whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world;  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  elected  a Presi- 
dent, a Cabinet,  a Congress,  and  perhaps  a court,  competent  to 
administer  the  government  itself.  Nor  do  I say  this  is  not 
true  also  in  the  army  of  our  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in 
this  contest.”  So  much,  then,  for  Lincoln’s  opinion  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  army— a 
subject  upon  which  his  testimony  carries  weight.  He  un- 
questionably regarded  the  Southern  soldier  as  fully  the  equal 
of  his  Northern  adversary  in  point  of  intellectual  capacity;  nor 
did  he  esteem  that  capacity  a meagre  one. 

To  Lincoln  his  admirers  have  assigned  the  foremost  place 
among  the  orators  of  America  ; and  of  all  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered by  him,  his  address  at  Gettysburg  is  most  highly  es- 
teemed and  praised  by  them.  As  a public  utterance  bearing 
upon  a crucial  event  of  the  Civil  War,  it  commands  close  at- 
tention. 

Exceeding  brevity  is  the  most  apparent  feature  of  this 
speech.  It  is  comprised  within  three  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
first  two  serve  wholly  as  an  introduction  for  the  third,  in  which 
the  speaker’s  message  to>  his  audience  is  thus  set  forth  in  strong 
relief.  That  message  was  that  upon  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  North  was  incumbent  the  duty  of  resolving  in 
all  the  strength  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  soldiers  fallen 
in  the  battle  “that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

“This  nation,”  as  Lincoln  used  the  words,  meant  the  union 
of  all  the  states,  South  as  well  as  North,  which  it  was  the 
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purpose  of  his  government  to  reestablish.  “Government  by 
the  people,”  within  the  Union  so  reestablished,  meant  govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  South  no  less  than  of  the  North. 
This  absence  of  specific  reference  to  either  side  is  noticeable 
in  another  passage  in  the  same  speech — “but  in  a larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.”  In  this  instance,  however,  the  reference,  though 
vague  and  general,  points  to  the  Southern  soldiers  rather  than 
to  those  of  the  North.  The  chief  incidents  of  the  battle  show 
clearly  that  such  is  the  case.  “The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,”  are  poor  terms  in  which  to  describe 
the  victors  of  a great  battle ; but  they  may  well  apply  indiffer- 
ently to  all  the  soldiers  of  conflicting  hosts,  without  reference 
to  the  outcome  of  the  engagement ; and  it  is  in  that  sense  that 
Lincoln  employed  the  phrase.  It  is  noteworthy  that  through- 
out his  speech  at  Gettysburg  no  note  of  triumph  is  sounded, 
Lincoln  was  then  in  no  exultant  mood;  nor  was  the  victory 
such  as  to  inspire  him  with  any  feelings  of  that  kind.  His 
one  reference  to  the  success  of  the  Northern  arms  at  Gettys- 
burg is  vague,  colorless,  untouched  with  partisan  elation.  He 
speaks  of  “the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.”  And  “the  unfinished  work,” 
“the  great  task  remaining  before  us,”  was,  in  Lincoln’s  own 
words,  “that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.”  In  its 
brevity,  its  vagueness  of  reference  to  the  indecisive  victory,  in 
the  suppressed  emotion  apparent  in  every  sentence — an  emo- 
tion of  profound  melancholy,  not  of  joy — this  speech  betokens 
the  labor  of  a spirit  wrestling  to  express  its  thoughts  upon  a 
subject  beyond  the  powers  of  the  speaker  and  uncongenial  to 
his  mood  at  the  moment.  Lincoln  had  no  heart  to  glorify  the 
victory,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  North  at  Gettysburg.  He  dared 
not  publicly  praise  the  valor  and  prowess  there  displayed  by 
his  countrymen  of  the  South.  Hence  the  exceeding  brevity 
of  his  oration.  He  left  the  vaporing  and  gasconade  to  any 
who  cared  to  boast  of  the  inglorious  victory  of  the  Northern 
forces.  Himself  of  Virginian  blood,  he  knew  that,  of  “the 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,”  the  palm  of 
valor  rested  with  Pickett’s  Virginians,  who  on  the  last  day  of 
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the  fight  lay  slain  but  unconquered  along  the  heights  which 
they  had  stormed,  and  among  the  cannon  which  in  life  they  had 
wrested  from  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  Well  might  he 
say  of  those  heroes,  “They  have  consecrated  it  [the  battle- 
field] far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.”  There  is  a story  that, 
as  Lincoln  stood  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  someone  said  to  him, 
“Think  of  the  men  who'held  these  heights!”  To  which  Lin- 
coln answered,  “Yes!  But  think  of  the  men  who  stormed 
these  heights !”  The  story  is  probably  true  both  in  spirit  and 
in  the  letter.  Lincoln  was  never  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
himself  a friend  of  Pickett’s,  and  was  not  unaware  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two-  armies  at  Gettysburg.  “The  men 
who-  held  these  heights”  were  90,000  strong.  “The  men  who 
stormed”  them  totalled  some  70,000. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  oration  was  not  merely  com- 
memorative, but  admonitory  and  prophetic;  that  when  he  de- 
livered it  Lincoln  already  foresaw  the  final  downfall  of  slavery 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  “rebel”  Confederacy.  How  came  it 
then,  that  this  political  Pisgah  vision  vanished  within  a year, 
and  no  longer  cheered  the  hero  of  Emancipation  when  he  stood 
on  the  very  threshold  of  ultimate  victory.  What  had  Lincoln 
to  say  of  the  war  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  spoken  but 
little  more  than  a month  before  the  surrender  of  the  skeleton 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  less  than  a 
month  before  the  fall  of  Richmond : — 

“The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly 
depends,,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and 
it  is,  I trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to 
all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  re- 
gard to  it  is  ventured.” 

Add  to  this  the  facts  that  Grant’s  defeat  by  Lee  at  Cold 
Harbor  nine  months  before  had  produced  a depression  through- 
out the  North  more  disquieting  than  the  reverse  at  Gettys- 
burg had  occasioned  in  the  South ; and  that  Lee’s  strategy  and 
the  prowess  of  his  soldiers  had  continually  caused  the  Northern 
generals  to  greatly  overestimate  their  actual  numbers  ; and  it 
is  easily  seen  why  Lincoln  at  the  very  close  of  the  war  would 
venture  on  no-  prediction  as  to  its  outcome.  The  average 
Northern  citizen  was  no  more  mystified  and  dismayed  by  the 
tenacious  valor  of  the  Confederates  than  was  his  President. 
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In  his  Specimen  Days  in  America  Walt  Whitman,  that 
loquacious  champion  of  democratic  freedom,  relates  an  inci- 
dent illustrative  of  the  Southern  soldier’s  courage.  A Con- 
federate soldier  of  seventeen,  after  planting  his  flag  before  a 
Federal  battery,  was  shot  down  in  the  act  of  plugging  one  of 
the  cannon  with  fence-rails. 

In  a mouthing  medley  which  he  has  entitled  Causes  of  At- 
tempted Secession  the  same  author  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  had  set  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  upon  the  highroad  of  supreme  national 
achievement  and  endeavor,  and  ends  his  forecast  with  the  sin- 
gular and  significant  words : “I  predict  that  the  South  is  yet 
to  outstrip  the  North.”  The  grounds  of  his  prediction,  though 
unstated,  are  not  hard  to  discern.  In  a preceding  passage  after 
tracing  his.  “origins  of  secession”  to  the  machinations  of  cor- 
rupt politicians  in  the  North,  he  admits  that  the  Southern 
leaders  of  secession,  who  used  them  as  instruments,  were  men 
of  a,  far  higher  type ; and  finally  he  states  positively  that  seces- 
sion numbered  as  many  sympathizers  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.  Confessions  such  as  these  are  enough  to  arouse  in 
any  but  the  most  credulous,  bigoted,  and  unobservant  of  par- 
tisans a suspicion  that  the  devil  of  Southern  secession  is  by  no 
means  so  black  as  his  freedom-loving  foes  have  painted  him. 
Their  artistic  efforts  in  this  direction  bear  the  impress  of  a skill 
born  of  wisdom  acquired  after  the  event. 

A reader  of  the  history  of  these  times  can  hardly  fail  to 
observe  a certain  parallel  which  it  presents  with  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  American  Revolution.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  Civil  War  the  urban  population  of  the  Northeastern 
States  derided  the  martial  prowess  of  the  South  much  as  Brit- 
ish soldiers  of  a century  before  had  contemned  the  supposed 
inefficiency  of  the  colonial  troops;  and  just  as  Washington’s 
Virginians  and  other  stalwart  provincial  irregulars  saved  the 
remnant  of  Braddock’s  army  and  aided  in  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
so  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
were  found  a better  match  for  the  Southerner  than  any  other 
Northern  troops,  and  proved  the  mainstay  of  the  Federal  power 
throughout  the  war.  In  the  Europe  of  1756  England  was,  and 
long  had  been,  the  centre  of  commercial  and  industrial  wealth 
and;  power.  Since  the  war  of  1812  American  commerce  and 
industry  had  centred  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  And  even  as  the  eighteenth-century  Englishman  dis- 
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dained  the  rustic  colonial,  so  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  average  citizen  of  the  Northeastern  States  looked  down 
with  patronizing  condescension  upon  the  natives  of  the  “un- 
progressive” South.  In  each  case  war  brought  with  it  a rude 
awakening.  To  disdain  and  supercilious  assurance  succeeded 
dismay,  terror,  hate,  and  thirst  for  revenge.  Yorktown  and 
Saratoga,  King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens,  Fort  Moultrie, 
Monmouth,  and  the  Pyrrhic  victories  of  Guilford,  and  Eu- 
taw  Springs  taught  lessons  by  which  British  officers  were  slow 
to  profit,  but  which  the  past  history  of  their  own  country  might 
have  taught  them.  At  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk,  some  thirty 
years  before,  the  Scotch  Highlanders  broke  the  English  in- 
fantry. At  Flodden  the  Highlanders  were  broken  by  the  En- 
glish archers  and  billmen.  In  one  instance  the  claymore,  in  the 
other  the  long-bow,  proved  superior  to  the  musket.  In  both 
cases  victory  rested  with  a military  method  older  and  appar- 
ently more  primitive  but  really  more  efficient  than  that  which 
it  opposed.  Had  the  French  cavalry  at  Waterloo  been  en- 
countered as  were  their  predecessors  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt 
they  could  never  have  made  a second  charge.  And  at  the  first 
and  second  Manassas,  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  the  Southerner  disposed  of  his 
Northern  opponent  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  his 
forefathers  of  the  Revolution  had  vanquished  King  George’s 
regulars.  Just  as  the  free,  wild  life  of  the  Highlander  and  the 
English  yeoman  fostered  martial  qualities  and  capacities  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  eighteenth-century  soldier,  so  his  cus- 
tomary occupations  and  surroundings  made  the  average  Con- 
federate a better  shot,  a better  rider,  a better  scout,  and  alto- 
gether a hardier  and  more  resourceful  soldier  than  the  North- 
ern private,  who  often  showed  better  on  parade  than  on  the 
battlefield.  These  facts  were  speedily  and  widely  recognized. 
His  Northern  foeman  might  call  the  Southern  soldier  “Johnny 
Reb”;  but  Stanton  and  Grant  recorded  their  judgment  of  the 
Confederate  rank  and  file  by  refusing  to  exchange  prisoners 
throughout  the  war. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  of  many  writers  to  depreciate 
the  South  by  making  much  of  the  supposed  baseness  of  her 
colonial  beginnings.  Green  has  instituted  a comparison  be- 
tween the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  those  of  Vir- 
ginia much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  Cambridge 
Modern  History  dwells  upon  the  thriftless,  shiftless,  barbarous  * 
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character  of  the  earlier  population  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia. Other  historians  have  pictured  the  typical  Southerner 
of  high  or  low  estate  as  an  inveterate  gambler,  drinker,  duelist, 
and  devotee  of  such  “ignoble”  pastimes  as  cock-fighting  and 
horse-racing.  These  writers  might  have  added  that  there 
was  thriftlessness  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South;  and 
that  much  of  the  energy  of  New  England  was  absorbed  in  the 
slave-trade,  which  in  course  of  time  became  an  object  of  pious 
abhorrence  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  A child  of  a thrift- 
less Vermont  family  grew  up  to  be  the  apostle  of  Mormonism. 
The  glory  of  Rome  is  not  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  the  mistress 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  enthroned 
upon  her  seven  hills,  began  as  an  asylum  for  bandits,  robbers, 
and  outlaws.  The  early  colonists  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
states  were  certainly  not  SO'  much  worthy  of  scorn  as  the  pedan- 
tic royal  government  whose  misrule  fostered  anarchy  to  the 
extent  of  its  powers.  And  whatever  the  character  of  these 
settlers,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  a source  of  injury  and 
danger  to  others,  and  that  they  set  on  foot  no  proselytizing 
propaganda  of  iniquity ; which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
Pharisees  of  all  times  and  countries.  The  later  annals  of 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  make  it  hard  to  believe 
that  there  may  not  have  been  decided  exceptions  to  the  his- 
torical rule,  so  absolutely  insisted  upon  by  various  authors, 
that  the  first  colonists  of  these  regions  were  worthless  and 
depraved.  For  the  heinous  crime  of  poaching,  many  a fine 
fellow  was  transported  as  a convict  from  England  to  Australia 
and  Van  Dieman’s  Land  at  dates  long  subsequent  to  the  settle- 
ment of  these  states;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
among  the  early  colonists  of  the  South  were  many  whose  worst 
offence  was  poverty,  or  good  qualities  misunderstood  or  mis- 
liked  by  their  neighbors  in  the  Old  World.  Speculation  upon 
this  point  recalls  Poe's  commentary  upon  “the  fate  of  Su- 
periority” : 

“I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  b>  endeavoring  to 
fancy  what  would  be  the  fate  of  an  individual  gifted,  or 
rather  accursed,  with  an  intellect  very  far  superior  to>  that 
of  his  race.  Of  course  he  would  be  conscious  of  his  su- 
periority; nor  could  he  (if  otherwise  constituted  as  man  is) 
help  manifesting  his  consciousness.  Thus  he  would  make 
himself  enemies  at  all  points.  And  since  his  opinions  and 
speculations  would  widely  differ  from  those  of  all  mankind 
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— that  he  would  be  considered  a madman  is  evident.  How 
horribly  painful  such  a condition!  Hell  could  invent  no 
greater  torture  than  that  of  being  charged  with  abnormal 
weakness  on  account  of  being  abnormally  strong. 

“In  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a 
very  generous  spirit — truly  feeling  what  all  merely  profess 
— must  inevitably  find  itself  misconceived  in  every  direction 
— its  motives  misinterpreted.  Just  as  extremeness  of  in- 
telligence would  be  thought  fatuity,  so  excess  of  chivalry 
could  not  fail  of  being  looked  upon  as  meanness  in  its 
last  degree — and  so  on  with  other  virtues.  This  subject  is 
a painful  one  indeed.  That  individuals  have  so  soared 
above  the  plane  of  their  race  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned; 
but,  in  looking  back  through  history  for  traces  of  their 
existence,  we  should  pass  over  all  biographies  of  the  ‘good 
and  great,’  while  we  search  carefully  the  slight  records  of 
wretches  who  died  in  prison,  in  Bedlam,  or  upon  the  gal- 
lows.” 

Poe  himself  was  a victim  of.  this  very  species  of  misunder- 
standing; and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  his  case 
was  exceptional  among  his  countrymen  of  the  South  of  any 
period.  Three  centuries  before  him  Shakespeare  beheld 

“desert  a beggar  born 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity, 

And  right  perfection  wrongfully  misplaced 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled/’ 

while  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  bears  the  same  testimony : 

“I  have  seen  servants  on  horses,  and  princes  walking  as 
servants  upon  the  earth/’ 

It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  colonies  dis- 
played, among  other  sterling  virtues,  that  independence  of 
spirit  which  is  held  to  be  the  pride  of  every  true  American. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  descendants  were  regarded 
in  some  quarters  with  amazement  and  shallow  contempt  mere- 
ly because,  as  regards  the  national  ideals  established  by  the 
American  Revolution  they  “truly  felt  what  all  professed.” 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  the  reverses 
of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  general  course  of  succeeding 
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events,  had  done  much  to  restore  British  prestige  in  New 
England.  The  exploits  of  American  sailors  on  the  high  seas 
did  not  compensate  for  the  blockade  of  New  England’s  ports, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  carrying  trade,  her  greatest  indus- 
try; and  Boston  did  not  forget  the  duel  of  the  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake.  Successive  invasions  of  Canada,  while  achieving 
neither  permanent  conquest  nor  military  gain,  had  more  than 
once  ended  in  disaster.  From  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  En- 
gland had  emerged  incomparably  the  greatest  commercial,  naval 
and  military  power  in  the  world ; and  though  her  military  su- 
periority was  but  transient,  her  naval  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy was  securely  established,  and  scorned  any  challenge  from 
abroad.  The  temporary  destruction  of  her  shipping  forced 
New  England  to  establish  native  manufactures,  which  soon 
required  and  secured  the  safeguard  of  a protective  tariff,  al- 
ways a source  of  contention  between  North  and  South.  Drawn 
thus  in  the  industrial  wake  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  New  England  and  the  North  generally  ab- 
jured that  nonchalant,  amused  indifference  to  the  effete  British 
monarchy,  which  the  South,  elated  by  the  victories  of  New 
Orleans  and  Baltimore,  now  cherished  more  confidently  and 
joyously  than  ever.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  changes  should 
exert  a decided  influence  in  other  spheres  of  life.  From  this 
time  on  New  England’s  most  representative  leaders  of  thought 
turned  to  England  for  a sympathy  and  approval  which  were 
their  heart’s  desire.  Emerson  wrote  his  English  Traits  and 
made  more  than  one  pilgrimage  to  Great  Britain.  Hawthorne 
and  Lowell  were  both  American  consuls;  and  Holmes  wrote 
in  his  skit,  Contentment: 

“Honours  are  silly  toys,  I know. 

And  titles  are  but  •empty  names. 

I would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo — 

But  only  near  St.  James. 

I’m  very  sure  I would  not  care 
To  fill  our  Gubernator’s  chair.” 

This  fun  had  a substantial  basis  of  fact.  It  clearly  reveals 
a covert  regard  for  English  approval,  and  an  indifference  to 
the  opinion  of  all  Europe  beyond  the  confines  of  Great  Britain 
which  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  North  shared 
with  Dr.  Holmes.  As  the  immediate  result  of  the  American 
Revolution  the  United  States  established  and  maintained  a 
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political  autonomy;  but  New  England  complaisantly  subsided 
into  a condition  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  dependence  upon 
the  mother  country. 

In  the  agricultural  South  of  the  period  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  industrial  development  was  not  such  as  to  draw  the  va- 
rious states  into  any  similar  relations  with  England.  British 
capital  was  not  largely  invested  and  therefore  exerted  little 
influence;  and  the  political  and  intellectual  atmosphere  and 
outlook  were  altogether  different.  The  national  sentiment  of 
the  average  Southerner  of  that  time  was  well  expressed  by 
General  A.  S.  Johnston  in  a letter  to  a friend,  in  which  he 
says,  in  part: 

“As  I place  the  American  people  above  all  others,  so  I 
place  their  institutions.  In  their  schools  only  will  our  chil- 
dren learn  to  comprehend  the  essence  and  spirit  of  those 
institutions  in  a liberal  and  enlightened  manner,  and  to  love 
and  admire  them.  You  are  aware  of  the  value,  to  one 
who  looks  forward  to  political  preferment,  of  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  friendships  and  general 
acquaintance  formed  in  our  public  schools.  Their  influence 
is  incalculable;  and,  if  it  is  granted  that  a superior  educa- 
tion can  be  had  abroad,  we  must  still  claim  for  our  own  a 
better  adaptation  for  this  particular  arena.  To  seek  an 
education  abroad  seems  to  me  like  groping  in  the  dark  in 
search  of  those  things  which  are  here  everywhere  exposed 
to  view.  Acknowledged  truths  with,  us  are  yet  subjects  of 
doubt  and  investigation  with  them.  They  are  ages  behind 
us  in  the  science  of  government — the  well-being  of  the 
many  . . . European  ideas,  manners,  notions,  and  habits 
differ  toto  caelo  from  ours.  . '.  . If  my  son  could  stand 
in  the  midst  of  any  assembly  in  Europe  and  think  or  be- 
lieve that  there  was  present  any  nobler  or  bolder  spirit 
than  his  own,  I would  scorn  him;  yet,  did  he  not,  they 
would  deem  him  a fool.  This  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  us.  Let  us  rear  our  children  among  equals, 
and  let  them  take  such  eminence  as  genius  and  merit  may 
command.  We  will  not  bow  down  their  honest  pride  of 
manhood  by  placing  them  among  acknowledged  classes, 
where  they  are  never  esteemed  first,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary.” 

It  would  be  an  entire  mistake  to  infer  from  such  words 
as  these  a blind  prejudice  and  obtuse  insensibility  to  the  bene- 
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fits  of  contact  with  foreign  culture.  General  Johnston,  as  may- 
be learned  from  the  memoir  by  his  son,  “sent  his  son.  to  Yale 
College,  and  wished  him  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe  after 
his  principles  and  habits  were  established.”  His  opinion  of 
the  Japanese  after  seeing  the  first  of  their  embassies  to  America, 
at  a time  when  the  author  of  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
was  forecasting  the  conquest  of  Japan  and  China  by  the  United 
States,  is  most  interesting,  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  half- 
century  which  followed.  He  said : 

“How  apt  we  are  to  undervalue  what  is  unfamiliar! 
We  call  the  Japanese  barbarians.  Yet  compare  their  skill 
and  perfectness  in  all  handicraft  with  our  own.  Look  at 
their  cutlery  and  lacquerware,  their  fabrics  of  paper  and 
silk  and  the  cunning  joinery  of  one  of  their  little  cabinets ; 
and  then  consider  how  few  men  in  America  can  make  a 
bureau,  drawer  that  will  open  without  a jerk.  Then,  too, 
they  are  brave,  aspiring,  and  sensitively  honorable.  We 
call  them  barbarians;  but  such  a people  ought  to  have  a 
great  future.” 

These  words  exhibit  General  Johnston  as  a type  of  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  who  shared  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
patriotism.  From  the  times  of  their  earliest  colonists  the  life 
of  the  people  of  the  South  contained  such  elements  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  mystery,  peril,  hazard,  stern  struggle  and  romantic 
adventure,  and  afforded  familiar  experience  of  so  many  diverse 
types  and  races  of  mankind,  and  of  so  many  phases  of  free 
and  active  life  that  the  insular  self-sufficiency  so  characteristic 
of  the  stay-at-home  Briton  was  no  trait  of  theirs.  They  were 
the  standard-bearers  of  an  ancient  civilization  planted  in  the 
luxuriant  soil  and  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  a new  world. 
Their  ample  domain  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  from  the  Ohio  to  Florida  and  the 
Sea  Islands,  was  indeed  a chosen  land  of  western  beauty  and 
romance.  Raleigh,  Drake,  Grenville,  La  Salle,  Verazzani,  and 
many  another  daring  adventurer  was  counted  among  the  dis- 
coverers and  explorers  of  this  mighty  region.  Its  shores  had 
been  a haunt  of  the  buccaneers  who  preyed  upon  the  commerce 
of  Spain.  Its  western  frontier  converged  with  the  territory 
of  Mexico  whither  conquest  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  Cor- 
tez. At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  planted  a colony 
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of  French  Huguenots  and  Creoles.  In  every  Southern  State 
the  Indian  had  menaced  the  white  man’s  advance.  And  if 
we  judge  the  South,  as  we  judge  all  other  nations,  by  the  best 
which  she  has  given  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  contact  with 
the  various  races  within  and  without  her  borders — French, 
Spanish,  negro,  Indian — enlarged  and  enriched  the  life  of 
her  people.  The  only  national  and  native  songs  of  America 
are  the  songs  of  the  South — “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,” 
“Maryland,”  “Dixie,”  “Listen  to  the  Mocking-Bird,”  and  the 
plantation  melodies  are  all  Southern.  Of  all  the  pictures  in 
Evangeline , is  there  one  so  rich  in  beauty  as  that  of  the  Aca- 
dian exiles’  new  home  in  the  South? 

In  his  essay  on  Celtic  Literature  Matthew  Arnold  com- 
plained of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  un- 
governable passion  for  improving  everyone  but  himself  off 
the  face  of  the  earth — that  having  built  London  and  Birming- 
ham in  the  Old  World  and  found  them  very  good,  he  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic  and  built  Nashville  and  Jacksonville,  and 
Milledgeville,  and  pronounced  them  also  very  good.  But  these 
three  names  and  all  others  having  the  same  ending,  reveal  the 
influence  of  France  and  mark  an  historical  addition  in  Ameri- 
can nomenclature.  Atlanta,  Columbia,  Annapolis  are  not  ex- 
actly Anglo-Saxon  names;  neither  are  Savannah,  Tuscaloosa, 
Pensacola;  nor  El  Paso,  San  Antonio  or  Matagorda,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  names  of  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of 
their  rivers  and  other  physical  features.  The  stigma  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  insularity  and  self-sufficiency  can  never  attach  to  this 
portion  of  the  American  Union.  Rather  did  the  resources  of 
the  New  World  combine  with  the  civilization  of  the  Old  to 
make  the  Southerner  the  paladin  of  the  Western  Continent. 

Unlike  the  New  Englander,  the  Southern  colonist  had 
never  half-heartedly  striven  to  seclude  himself  from  a world 
whose  transcendent  wickedness  the  Puritan  took  for  granted, 
while  wilfully  disregarding  its  evident  goodness.  On  the  con- 
trary his  part  was  taken  in  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  South  was  a world  in  itself,  containing  every 
element  of  European  civilization.  This  her  people  knew  and 
felt.  And  so  it  was  that  in  the  War  of  Independence  the  fiery 
enthusiasm  of  her  leaders  was  sustained  by  a quiet  strength,  an 
unbending  pride,  and  an  iron  fortitude  on  which  the  British 
government  had  not  reckoned.  In  Great  Britain  the  colonies 
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were  regarded  by  many  with  a supercilious  disdain  which 
found  its  mildest  expression  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield : 

“Proceed,  then,  my  lords,  with  spirit  and  firmness ; and 
when  you  have  established  your  authority,  it  will  then  be 
time  to-  show  your  lenity.  The  Americans,  as  I have  said, 
are  a very  good  people,  and  I wish  them  exceedingly  well ; 
but  they  are  heated  and  inflamed.  The  noble  lord  who 
spoke  before  ended  with  a prayer.  I cannot  end  better  than 
by  saying  to  it  Amen ; and  in  the  words  of  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  concerning  the  Hollanders:  ‘God  bless  this 
industrious,  frugal,  and  well-meaning,  but  easily  deluded 
people/  ” 

More  discerning  observers  shared  the  views  of  Burke  and 
the  elder  Pitt. 

“I  must  declare  and  avow,”  said  the  latter,  “that  in  all 
my  reading  and  observation — and  it  has  been  my  favorite 
study — I have  studied  Thucydides,  and  admired  the  master- 
states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a com- 
plication of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of 
men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of 
Philadelphia.” 

“Mr.  Speaker,”  said  Burke,  in  his  Speech  on  Concihdr- 
tion  With  America , “I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 
over  this  great  consideration.  It  is  good  for  us'  to  be  here. 
We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and 
what  is  past.  Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness,  rest  upon 
the  future.  Let  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from  this 
noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national 
prosperity  has  happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life 
of  man.  It  has  happened  within  sixty-eight  years.  There 
are  those  alive  whose  memories  might  touch  the  two  ex- 
tremities. For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remem- 
ber all  the  stages  of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an 
age  at  least  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  . . . 
Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youth  . . . 
should  have  drawn  up  the  curtain  . . . and  should  tell 
him:  ‘Young  man,  there  is  America — which  at  this  day 
serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of 
savage  men,  and  uncouth  manners;  yet  shall,  before  you 
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taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  com- 
merce which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  What- 
ever England  has  been  growing  to  by  a progressive  in- 
crease of  improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people, 
by  succession  of  civilizing  conquests  and  civilizing  settle- 
ments in  a series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall 
see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a 
single  lifeT  If  this  state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold 
to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him 
believe  it?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it!  For- 
tunate indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the 
prospect  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day!” 

It  was  impossible  that  the  hopes  of  Burke  and  Pitt  should 
be  realized — that  America  should  return  to  her  former  condi- 
tion of  political  dependency  upon  the  motherland.  In  the  sixty- 
eight  years  of  which  the  former  spoke,  economic  change,  domes- 
tic intrigue,  and  foreign  influence  had  drawn  England  away 
from  her  American  colonies.  And  paradoxical  as  such  a state- 
ment may  appear,  the  future  United  States,  particularly  the 
Southern  communities,  felt  themselves  to  be  representatives  of 
an  earlier  and  sounder  civilization — the  guardians  of  truer 
social  and  political  traditions  than  England  maintained  at  this 
time.  Their  leaders  had  more  in  common  with  either  Drake 
or  Burleigh,  Eliot  or  Falkland,  Montrose  or  Cromwell  than 
with  Robert  Walpole,  Bute  or  Lord  North.  The  flexible  and 
catholic  spirit  of  Elizabethan  England  was  strong  in  the  South. 
The  genius  of  her  people  was  not  chained  to  lifeless  and  stulti- 
fying forms,  nor  cast  into  eclipse;  by  the  juggling  of  political 
sophists  who,  professing  the  fallacious  doctrines  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, thwarted  every  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Amer- 
ica felt  within  herself  the  potency  of  a mighty  nation.  The 
whole  past  history  of  her  peoples  had  made  it  impossible  for 
the  model  of  her  national  government  to  be  monarchical.  It 
inevitably  shaped  itself  upon  that  republican  original  which  has 
everywhere  either  preceded  or  followed  monarchy;  and  its  re- 
version to  the  ideals  of  popular  government  was  one  great 
practical  outcome  of  the  speculative  enthusiasm  with  which 
political  philosophers  of  the  day  regarded  the  ancient  govern- 
ments of  Rome  and  Athens — of  Rome,  the  confluent  centre 
of  Western  civilization — of  Athens,  the  light  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  countrymen  of  Washington,  of  Lee  and  Jefferson, 
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of  Greene  and  Franklin,  of  Morgan,  Wayne,  and  Ethan  Allen 
were  variously  animated  by  a spirit  analogous  to  that  of  an- 
cient Rome  and  Athens.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman  civis  Ro - 
manus  sum  breathes  in  the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry;  and 
the  exploits  of  his  countrymen  by  land  or  sea,  in  peace  and 
war,  might  well  justify  an  American  in  saying  of  them  as 
Pericles,  said  of  the  Athenians,  “To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that, 
if  thrown  upon  his  own  unaided  resources  abroad,  one  of  our 
people  would  of  all  men  be  readiest  to  rise  to  every  emergency 
with  the  most  versatile  and  graceful  address.”  The  influence 
of  a classic  vogue  is  externally  reflected  in  the  architecture 
of  this  period  and  of  later  times — in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, at  Monticello,  and  other  residences,  and  in  the  various 
state  capitols,  which  are  Greek  and  Roman,  not  Gothic,  Nor- 
man, or  Saxon.  The  American  of  1775  was  not  shackled  by 
the  racial  prejudice  which  too  often  warped  the  judgment  of 
his  British  brothers.  The  elder  Pitt  mistook,  when  he  said, 
“America  and  France  cannot  be  congenial.  There  is  some- 
thing decisive  and  confirmed  in  the  honest  American  that  will 
not  assimilate  to  the  futility  and  levity  of  the  Frenchman.” 
On  such  points  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  many  other  Americans 
were  much  more  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  spoke  of  France  as  “that  sweet  enemy”; 
by  Bacon  in  his  essay  On  Seeming  Wise:  “It  hath  been  an 
opinion  that  the  French  are  wiser  than  they  seem,  and  the 
Spaniards  seem  wiser  than  they  are” ; by  Shakespeare  in  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well , and  other  playsi,  where  the  great  En- 
glish poet  writes  as  a Frenchman  ; and  by  Burke  in  his  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,  where,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  he  says  : 

“It  is  not  clear  whether  in  England  we  learned  those 
grand  and  decorous  principles  and  manners,  of  which  con- 
siderable traces  yet  remain,  or  whether  you  took  them  from 
us.  But  to'  you,  I think  we  trace  them  best.  You  seem 
to  me  to  be — gentis  incunabula  nostrae.  France  has  always 
more  or  less  influenced  manners  in  England;  and  when 
your  fountain  is  choked  up  and  polluted,  the  stream  will 
not  run  long,  or  not  run  clear,  with  us,  or  perhaps  with 
any  nation.” 

The  friendship  of  the  American  colonies  with  France  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  was  doubly  significant.  France 
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was  then,  as  she  had  ever  been,  the  representative  of  Latin 
civilization  in  Western  Europe;  the  home  of  chivalry;  the 
heir,  with  Italy  and  Spain,  of  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
And  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  none  had  so  often  and  so 
gloriously  maintained  her  integrity  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion; in  none,  despite  her  effete  government  and  apparent 
decadence,  were  the  sentiments  of  national  freedom  so  deeply 
rooted.  These  were  the  strongest  bonds  of  sympathy  between 
France  and  America  in  1775.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  aims  of  the  leaders  of  their  alliance  at  this  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  employed  a language  and  disseminated  ideas 
which  could  not  soon  be  forgotten.  “The  Rights  of  Man” 
were  the  theme  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
the  manifesto  of  the  French  National  Assembly  of  1791.  This 
was  no  abstract  philosophizing  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
nationality  and  true  patriotism.  George  Washington  was  cer- 
tainly more  truly  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than 
George  III,  who  was,  despite  all  pretences  to  the  contrary,  a 
prince  of  a foreign  dynasty  which  political  intrigue  had  foisted 
upon  the  nation.  In  relation  to  the  government  of  his  own 
country  there  was  a world  of  meaning  in  the  oft-quoted  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson — himself  an  opponent  of  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick — “patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a scoun- 
drel.” The  British  monarchy  of  the  day  gave  tone  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  it  was  the  head;  and  this  monarchy  was 
certainly  not  representative  of  any  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It 
was  German,  not  English,  nor  British. 

The  effect  of  the  American  Revolution  was  to  cut  off  from 
the  new  Republic  of  the  West  the  foreign  influence  and  para- 
sitic political  growths  which  had  encumbered  the  national  life 
of  England  since  the  Restoration;  and  to  impart  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  in  the  New  World  a loftier,  grander,  and 
altogether  more  cosmopolitan  character  than  it  had  anywhere 
evinced  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  It  now  displayed  much 
of  that  marvelous  versatility  which  distinguished  the  Renais- 
sance ; and  while  preserving  the  character  and  traditions  of  his 
British  ancestors,  the  American  absorbed  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Latin  and  Graeo>Roman  civilization.  His  own  superior 
intelligence  and  exceptional  powers  of  mind  and  body,  the 
wide  and  varied  spheres  of  action  into  which  he  was  called, 
and  the  diversity  of  his  pursuits  and  interests  made  this  a 
natural  and  inevitable  result.  The  sailors,  merchants  and 
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manufacturers  of  the  Northern  States,  the  pioneers  of  the 
West  and  the  planters  and  hunters  of  the  South  had  proved 
themselves  more  than  mere  casual  denizens  of  remote  and  ol> 
scure  regions.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  variously  reflected 
the  new  social  and  political  ideal  centred  and  symbolized  in 
the  Federal  Union.  In  this  ideal  true  patriotism  blended  with 
a cosmopolitan  spirit ; versatility  with  thoroughness ; optimism 
with  seriousness  and  forethought;  enthusiasm  with  persever- 
ance. Such  is  the  inference  which  we  may  clearly  draw  from 
the  lives  of  those  Americans  in  whose  careers  this  ideal  was 
most  truly  realized;  who  were  in  this  respect  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  their  country;  and  of  whom,  from  that  time  to 
our  own,  the  most  illustrious  have  been  sons  of  the  South. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Use  now  the  wisdom  of  CEdipus.  For  if  with  stroke  of 
keen-edged  axe  one  cleave  away  the  limbs  of  a mighty  oak, 
and  make  its  noble  form  unsightly,  yet  even  though  the  fruit 
has  perished,  it  gives  proof  nevertheless  of  the  worth  that  is 
its  own,  whether  sometime  it  comes  at  last  to  the  fire  in  win- 
ter, or  being  set  athwart  upon  the  lofty  pillars  of  a lordly 
mansion,  it  does  a weary  office  within  strange  walls,  leaving 
desolate  the  place  where  once  it  stood. — Pindar,  Pythian  iv. 

“My  Country  ! May  she  ever  be  right ; but,  right  or  wrong, 
my  Country!”  In  these  words  of  Stephen  Decatur  the  spirit 
of  Southern  patriotism  was  embodied  and  its  philosophy  epit- 
omized. The  Southerner’s  national  pride  was  a reflection  of 
the  love  of  his  state,  which  in  its  turn  reflected  his  trustful 
affection  for  parents,  kinsmen,  and  friends.  Thus  arising  from 
the  best  and  truest  natural  instincts,  and  according  with  the 
soundest  moral  principles,  his  patriotic  devotion  partook  of  the 
fervor  of  religious  sentiment.  As  acts  which  have  drawn  upon 
an  honored  parent  the  hasty  censures  of  a thoughtless  world 
are  overlooked  or  defended  by  a loving  child  who  suffers  nei- 
ther misfortune  nor  disgrace  to  sever  the  tie  of  nature  or  cancel 
the  bond  of  filial  duty;  or  as  a captain  goes  down  with  the 
ship  which  his  unskilful  or  heedless  pilot  has  hurled  upon  the 
rocks ; so  through  good  and  ill,  unfalteringly  confronting  the 
worst  while  striving  and  hoping  for  the  best,  does  the  loyal 
patriot  cleave  to  the  homeland.  Such  was  the  allegiance  which 
the  Southerner  paid  to  his  state  and  to  the  Union. 

In  this  spirit  the  Southern  colonies  had  rallied  to  the  stand- 
ard of  national  independence  in  1775,  and  maintained  the 
honor  of  their  countrymen,  North  and  South,  in  1812  and 
1845.  In  this  spirit  they  championed  the  constitutional  rights 
of  their  own  community  in  the  Civil  War,  and  preserved  its 
political  integrity  throughout  the  period  of  so-called  “recon- 
struction” which  ensued  upon  the  close  of  that  struggle.  The 
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same  spirit  found  expression — to  name  but  two  other  con- 
spicuous instances — in  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne  and  in  his 
speech  of  March  7,  1850. 

A history  of  the  Southern  colonies  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War  may  be  summed  as  a history  of  the  American  civil 
and  military  leaders  foremost  in  that  struggle,  and  of  the  vic- 
tories by  which  the  United  States  came  into  being.  Morgan, 
the  victor  of  the  Cowpens,  fought  with  Montgomery  at  Quebec, 
and  with  Schuyler  at  Saratoga.  Of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Charleston  twice 
repulsed  the  attack  of  a British  fleet.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
disaffection  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  existing  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  presents  a suggestive  contrast  to  the  unbroken 
front  opposed  to  the  royal  forces  by  the  patriots  of  New  En- 
gland. The  existence  of  a royalist  party  in  these  Southern  States 
was  undoubtedly  a menace  to  national  independence.  Never- 
theless, despite  this  great  initial  advantage,  the  general  course 
of  British  operations  in  the  South  was  foredoomed  to  follow 
the  line  of  greatest  resistence,  and  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster. 
Charleston  was  indeed  taken  by  a British  army  and  held  by 
that  force  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities ; and  the  American 
army  of  the  South  under  Gates,  appointed  to  that  command  in 
opposition  to  the  counsels  of  Washington,  was  routed  at  Cam- 
den. But  the  British  forces  engaged  at  King’s  Mountain  and 
the  Cowpens  were  annihilated;  and  the  battles  of  Eutaw 
Springs  and  Guilford  Court  House,  though  partial  tactical 
reverses  for  the  Americans,  were  strategic  victories  which  com- 
pelled the  retreat  of  their  antagonists  to  Yorktown.  In  a 
word,  despite  the  fact  that  their  full  strengh  in  aggressive  war- 
fare was  exerted  against  the  South  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Revolution,  the  British  were  unable  to  long  maintain  any 
secure  foothold  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  beyond  the  coast 
and  seaports. 

Throughout  the  War  of  1812,  avowedly  waged  for  “Free 
Trade  and  Sailors’  Rights,”  and  therefore  in  the  immediate 
interest  of  New  England  rather  than  that  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  South  displayed  the  utmost  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  The  first  captains  to  forcibly  resist  the  right  of 
search  were  Southerners.  Barron,  a Virginian,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Chesapeake  when  that  vessel  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Leopard;  and  Rodgers,  of  the  President , whose  encounter 
with  the  Little  Belt  was  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war,  was 
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a native  of  Maryland,  as  was  also  Decatur,  who  a few  months 
after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  exacted  indemnity  from  the 
Algerine  corsairs  in  their  own  stronghold.  Nerved  by  the 
same  generous  impulse  which  had  been  their  strength  in  the 
late  contest  with  Britain,  the  United  States  now  set  all  Europe 
the  example  of  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Barbary  pirates 
and  ending  their  career  of  robbery.  The  South  waged  war 
in  no  spirit  of  malevolence.  But  her  patriotic  pride  “felt  a 
stain  like  a wound”  and  brooked  wrong  and  insult  from  any 
quarter  not  for  an  instant.  The  British  army  which  destroyed 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  repulsed  at  Baltimore  with 
the  loss  of  its  leader.  Of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  Gold  win 
Smith  has  written,  in  another  of  his  lapses  into  unconscious 
humor,  “It  would  have  been  as  much  of  a battle  and  a victory 
if  the  British  army  had  been  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Mississippi”' — which,  considering  that  the  British  were 
the  attacking  party,  is  as  severe  a criticism  of  their  general's 
tactics  as  could  be  penned.  But  something  must  be  allowed 
for  the  marksmanship  of  those  who  poured  the  deluge  of  fire 
upon  the  dense  columns,  so  unlike  the  British  formation  at 
Waterloo,  in  which  Packenham  saw  fit  to  array  his  forces; 
something  too  for  Jackson’s  tactics,  strategy  and  inspiring  pres- 
ence. The  South,  some  tell  us,  contributed  nothing  to  Ameri- 
can literature.  Yet  none  pretend  to  deny  that  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States  was  inspired  by  the  victory  at 
Baltimore. 

While  the  claims  of  the  North  in  the  Oregon  boundary 
dispute  were  supported  by  the  Southern  States,  the  rights  of 
the  South  in  the  quarrel  with  Mexico  were  denied  by  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of.  New  England,  and  by  other  Northern  partisans. 
The  war  with  Mexico  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  have  been 
represented  as  the  work  of  grasping  politicians,  blindly  pursu- 
ing an  unworthy  and  sordid  quest  of  fresh  territory  wherein 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  facts 
that  Texas  had  been  recognized  as  an  independent  republic  by 
the  powers  of  Europe ; and  that  the  unstable  Mexican  govern- 
ment refused  to  discuss  Texan  affairs  with  the  United  States. 
The  differences  between  the  Mexican  and  the  Southerner  were 
too  numerous  and  too>  deep-rooted  to  admit  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment; and  that  the  latter  should  yield  to  Mexican  domination 
was  an  utter  impossibility.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  tamely 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  inferiors;  and  in  supporting  the 
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Texans  in  their  resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  Mexico  the 
South  once  more  acted  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
enlightened  patriotism. 

In  the  North  the  Mexican  war  was  denounced  by  many 
as  a huge  piratical  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  slave- 
holders— a gigantic  robbery,  with  no  other  guiding  principles 
than  brazen  greed  and  tyrannic  ambition — no  other  object  than 
the  extension  of  the  slave-power. 

The  same  motives,  the  same  objects  and  no  others,  are 
recognized  by  partisans  of  the  Northern  Government  of  1861-5 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  its  leaders. 
According  to  these  partial  advocates,  whose  narratives  seem 
to  have  been  generally  accepted  as  authentic  records  of  the 
times  of  which  they  wrote,  the  people  of  the  South  were  per- 
versely antagonistic  of  their  own  best  and  highest  interests  in 
resisting  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  their  territory ; and 
the  world  has  been  assured  that  in  public  and  private  life  their 
attitude  toward  this  all-important  question  arose  from  narrow 
and  imbecile  vanity,  overweening  arrogance,  deplorable  thrift- 
lessness, industrial  stagnancy,  and  blunted  moral  susceptibili- 
ties. Such  was  the  blight,  which,  in  the  course  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  an  infatuated  attachment  to  a degrading 
institution  had  cast  upon  the  Southern  States.  Had  they,  at 
any  time  during  this  period,  possessed  or  exercised  sufficient 
intelligence  to  abolish  slavery,  their  decaying  communities 
would  have  risen  at  once  to  glorious  equality  with  the  free 
commonwealths  of.  the  Union.  But  they  chose  rather  to  vege- 
tate in  grossest  ignorance  of  those  magnificent  possibilities 
which  their  brethren  of  the  North  had  realized  long  before. 
This  is  the  verdict  passed  upon  them  by  partisan  adversaries, 
whose  views  seem  to  have  been  accepted  with  but  little  revision 
by  the  world  at  large.  “It  is  worthy  of  historical  record,” 
wrote  John  G.  Nicolay,  with  reference  to  results  anticipated 
as  an  outcome  of  Lincoln’s  decree  of  Emancipation,  and  the 
enlistment  of  negro  troops  in  the  Federal  armies  ( Cambridge 
Modern  History , Vol.  VII,  Ch.  18),  “that  in  the  tremendous 
change  which  transferred  four  millions  of  Africans  from  bond- 
age to  freedom,  none  of  these  dreadful  consequences  happened. 
The  Southern  people  had  for  half  a century  groaned  and  trem- 
bled ulnder  the  nightmare  of  a general  slave  insurrection ; and  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Civil  War  should  double  this  dread. 
. . . The  action  of  Lincoln  in  freeing  the  United  States  from 
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the  institution  of  African  slavery  falls  naturally  into  two 
periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  reaffirmation,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Chicago  platform,  to 
the  final  emancipation  proclamation.” 

Throughout  the  American  Civil  War  there  was  no  insur- 
rection, nor  any  danger  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States.  Yet  Mr.  Nicolay  bade  his  readers  accept 
his  unproven  and  baseless  assertion  that  “The  Southern  people 
had  for  half  a century  groaned  and  trembled  under  the  night- 
mare of  a general  slave  insurrection.”  Nicolay  himself,  by 
the  way,  was  a Bavarian  immigrant,  who  in  1838,  when  six 
years  of  age,  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois ; who'  never  lived 
in  the  South,  and  was  therefore  excellently  qualified  by  ex- 
perience, original  observation  and  parental  teaching  to  describe 
the  sentiments  of  the  Southern  people  during  the  period  1815- 
1865. 

As  for  the  reaffirmation  in  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chicago  platform,  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
it  as  any  part  of  his  “action  in  freeing  the  United  States  from 
the  institution  of  African  slavery,”  without  at  the  same  time 
regarding  Lincoln  as  a juggler  and  hypocrite.  This  reaffirma- 
tion runs  as  follows : 

“Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a Republican  ad- 
ministration their  property  and  their  peace  and  personal 
security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  never  has  been  any 
reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and 
been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  published  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you; 
I do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I declare 
that  ‘I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to.  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists. 
I believe  I have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so'  and  I have  no 
inclination  to  do  so.’  Those  who*  nominated  and  elected 
me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I had  made  this  and 
many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my 
acceptance,  and  as  a law  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear 
and  emphatic  resolution  which  I now  read : 

“‘Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
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Control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  judgment 
exclusively,  is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of 
anv  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among 
the  gravest  of  crimes/ 

“I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ; and,  in  doing  so,  I only 
press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace, 
and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered 
by  the  now  incoming  administration.” 

Lincoln  was  a minority  candidate.  The  party  which  he 
led  was  not  a national  party.  In  the  convention  which  nom- 
inated him  as  candidate  of  the  Republicans  the  Southern  States 
were  not  represented.  He  was  a minority  president.  The 
aggregate  vote  cast  for  the  three  candidates  opposed  to  him 
exceeded  that  which  he  received  by  nearly  a million.  But  a 
minority  which  knows  its  own  mind,  and  holds  fast  to  its 
policy,  however  opposed  to  popular  sentiment  that  policy  may 
be,  is  generally  certain  to  prevail  over  wavering,  divided,  or 
indifferent  majorities,  weak  in  exact  proportion  as  their  num- 
bers are  large.  Such  was  the  case  during  the  period  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  A majority  of  citizens,  North  and  South, 
supported  the  constitution  as  it  then  stood,  were  opposed  to  the 
abolition  propaganda,  and  hostile  to  any  infringement  of  State 
Rights — so  much  so,  that,  a year  after  Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
anticipated  defeat  in  the  approaching  election  as  a result  of 
the  policy  of  his  government,  and  in  that  election  his  plurality 
was  less  than  in  i860;  yet  during  his  administration  and  the 
ensuing  period  of  “reconstruction,”  the  policy  of  abolition  was 
fully  carried  out;  State  Rights,  as  formerly  interpreted,  were 
trodden  underfoot;  the  constitution  subverted  and  finally  suto 
jected  to  radical  amendment  so  far  as  slavery  was  involved  in 
its  provisions. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  Civil  War  was  in  no  sense  a < 
war  of  emancipation.  Whatever  the  pretensions  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, its  effect  was  not  to  raise  the  Southern  negro  to  the 
level  of  the  Norhern  white,  but  to  bring  a majority  of  the 
Southern  population  of  both  races,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
level  of  the  Northern  laborer.  From  an  economic  standpoint 
it  was  a conflict  between  two  opposing  industrial  systems ; be- 
tween agriculture  and  manufacture;  between  cotton  and  iron; 
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between  slave-labor  and  wage-labor;  between  the  planters  of 
the  South  and  the  capitalists  of  the  North,  whose  antagonism 
to  slavery  sprang  from  no  desire  to'  benefit  the  negro,  but  from 
an  ambition  to  destroy  the  basis  upon  which  the  power  of  their 
Southern  rivals  was  established.  With  the  growth  of  Northern 
manufacture  and  the  extension  of  agriculture  in  the  West,  the 
wealth  of  the  “free”  states  had  increased  immensely;  and  with 
increased  wealth  had  come  political  predominance  over  the 
South,  which  had  enjoyed  no  corresponding  industrial  develop- 
ment. It  was.  to-  secure  and  perpetuate  their  political;  superior- 
ity, and  to  ensure  to-  themselves  and  their  successors  a monop- 
oly of  the  hitherto  unexplo-ited  Western  States  and  Territories, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  had  made  negro-  slav- 
ery a national  issue. 

Lincoln’s  declaration  that  neither  himself  nor  his  Repub- 
lican supporters  had  any  intention  of  meddling  with  slavery 
in  the  South  carried  little  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
recalled  the  speech  in  which  he  declared  that  the  agitation  cen- 
tred upon  it  would  not  cease  “until  a crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  and  passed.  ‘A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.’  I believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved;  I do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I do-  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion, or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as 
well  as  South.”  The  resolution  cited  in  his  inaugural  address, 
denouncing  “the  lawless  invasion  of  any  State  or  Territory,” 
if  it  had  any  specific  reference  to  events  of  the  time,  referred 
to  the  “invasion”  of  Kansas  by  Southern  immigrants  bent  on 
carrying  their  slaves  with  them. 

In  the  election  of  i860  the  Republican  party,  the  only  one  of 
the  four  national  parties  o-f  the  time  whose  platform  contained 
articles  opposed  to  slavery,  was  in  a popular  minority  of  nearly 
a million  votes.  What  authority  had  Lincoln  for  declaring 
“the  public  mind”  of  the  United  States  antagonistic  to  slavery 
at  this  period  of  their  history  ? 

From  the  outset  of  his  political  career  Lincoln  had  been  an 
avowed  opponent  of  slavery.  From  the  hour  of  his  inaugura- 
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tion  the  South  could  expect  from  him,  if  conscientious  in  all 
his  former  professions  upon  the  subject,  nothing  but  the  most 
uncompromising  antagonism  to  the  institution  upon  which  their 
society  was  founded.  His  professed  view  of  the  case  made 
any  other  attitude  impossible  for  a candidate  in  his  position. 
Despite  the  assurances  to  the  contrary  which  it  contained,  his 
first  inaugural  address  left  a loophole  for  intrigue  and  aggres- 
sion against  the  constitutional  rights  of  slaveholders.  After 
/speaking  of  proposed  legal  safeguards  to  ensure  the  execution 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  he  proceeded  thus : 

L w “Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all 
the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  humane 
jurisprudence  be  introduced  so  that  a free  man  be  not,  in 
any  case,  surrendered  as  a slave  ? And  might  it  not  be  well, 
at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that 
‘the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states’  ?” 


The  law  thus  proposed  by  Lincoln  would  have  given  to  any 
negro  citizen  possessing  the  right  to  vote  in  a Northern  State 
the  same  right  in  the  South;  would  have  left  the  question 
of  their  exercising  the  State  or  Federal  franchise  a subject  for 
agitation  by  Northern  politicians.  It  would  also  have  fur- 
nished the  antislavery  governments  of  Northern  States  a direct 
incentive  to  receive  fugitive  slaves  as  citizens  of  their  own 
commonwealths,  and  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  recovery  of  these  new  citizens  by  their 
former  masters.  This  phase  of  the  question  was  well  illus- 
trated by  Robert  Toombs  in  his  speech  of  resignation  from  the 
Senate  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  In  this  speech  he  pointed 
out  that  the  governors  of  Maine  and  New  York,  in  despite  of 
the  obligation  imposed  by  their  oath  of  office,  refused  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  enacting  “that  persons 
committing  crimes  against  slave  property  in  one  state,  and 
fleeing  to  another,  shall  be  delivered  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  persons  committing  crimes  against  other  property,  and  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  such  persons  flee  shall  be  the 
test  of  criminality,”  and  that,  in  further  defiance  of  the  law, 
fugitive  slaves  were  accorded  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and 
trial  by  jury  in  the  Northern  States  to  which  they  had  fled. 
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It  may  be  said  that  Lincoln’s  apparent  inconsistency  was 
a necessity  imposed  by  the  besotted  fanaticism  of  the  people 
and  leaders  of  the  South,  whose  pernicious  and  depraved  at- 
tachment to'  slavery  rendered  it  imperative  that  he  should 
employ  a certain  finesse  to  avoid  any  undue  provocation  of 
their  morbid  susceptibilities  and  frantic  passions  by  too  frank 
a statement  of  his  policy  on  this  question;  and  finally,  that 
whatever  means  he  employed  in  proceeding  against  slavery 
and  its  champions  were  amply  justified  by  the  character  of 
both.  Merely  to  name  the  institution  of  slavery  is  to  pro- 
nounce irrevocable  condemnation  both  upon  that  institution 
and  upon  all  who  supported  it.  Such  are  the  views  put  forward 
and  maintained  by  those  historians  whose  versions  of  these 
matters  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  world  at  large  as 
authentic  and  final. 

Apart  from,  these  authorities,  the  traditional  view  of  the 
matter  points  toi  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  generally  held  that 
the  result  of  the  Civil  War  was  a judgment  by  which  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  its  leaders  and  supporters,  stand  for- 
ever condemned  at  the  bar  of  history.  According  to  this 
opinion,  their  cause  was  foredoomed  to  defeat  by  its  inherent 
vices.  Aside  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  slavery  was 
a decadent  and  hopelessly  inferior  economic  system;  and  in 
attempting  to  retain  and  perpetuate  it  the  South  was  idly  fight- 
ing a losing  battle  against  the  course  of  nature.  In  her  futile, 
desperate,  and  ruinous  struggle  were  expended  the  last  energies 
of  all  the  forces  of  evil  which  so  unhappily  dominated  the 
life  of  her  people.  In  a word,  whatever  the  faults  and  failings 
of  the  North,  the  general  policy  of  her  leaders  was  amply 
justified  by  the  event  of  the  Civil  War;  while  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  virtues  displayed  by  the  Southern  people  and  their 
leaders  fall  far  short  of  justifying  her  course  and  attitude 
throughout  the  period  of  which  the  war  was  a culmination. 
The  right  of  secession  which  they  championed  was  mere  an- 
archic license,  which  could  never  have  been  admitted  without 
destroying  the  Union. 

In  this  construction  of  the  case,  the  only  difficulty  involved 
is  to  decide  whether  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  the  South- 
ern leaders  was  the  greater.  If  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
is  thus  interpreted,  Jefferson  Davis  was  indeed  an  arch-traitor, 
and  Lee,  Sidney  Johnston,  Jackson,  and  all  others  who  a$- 
sisted  him  in  any  capacity  were,  to  the  extent  of  their  participa- 
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tion  in  his  designs  and  of  the  support  which  they  gave,  either 
traitors  also,  or  mere  tools  and  fools,  blind  as  conscientious. 

Defeat,  ruin,  and  disgrace  were,  as  it  appears,  the  fruits 
of  the  war  waged  by  the  infatuated  South  in  defence  of  slavery. 
It  remains  to  consider  what  results  ensued  as  the  outcome  of 
Northern  victories  in  the  triumphant  cause  of  human  liberty 
and  negro  emancipation.  To  what  new  conquests  of  freedom 
did  the  resistless  spirit  of  general  enfranchisement  march  on 
in  the  years  that  followed  Appomattox? 

Within  fifteen  years  after  the  Civil  War  had  ended  the 
Western  Indian  had  been  swept  from  the  plains.  His  removal 
from  the  path  of  advancing  civilization  was  accomplished  by 
the  same  humane  methods  which  had  freed  the  negro.  The 
excellent  lesson  taught  by  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
was  not  forgotten.  Conspicuous  amid  the  unfading  glories  of 
the  time  shines  the  career  of  Buffalo  Bill,  of  whom  it  is  duly 
recorded  that  he  slew  his  tens  of  thousands — not  of  his  red 
brothers,  the  Sioux,  but  of  the  buffalo,  upon  which  their 
nomadic  living  depended.  Sixty-nine  buffalo  in  a single  day, 
and  some  four  thousand  seven  hundred  in  one  season  was  the 
record  of  this  Nimrod  of  the  West,  whose  example  was  eagerly 
emulated  by  his  fellow-scouts  and  other  kindred  spirits.  Thus 
was  the  lesson  of  civilized  thrift  and  economy  impressed  upon 
the  thoughtless  savage  of  the  plains,  as  it  had  already  been 
taught  the  indolent  denizens  of  the  South.  Little  gratitude 
was  shown  his  white  benefactors  by  the  thankless  Red  Man. 
The  darkest  tragedy  of  the  time  was  the  death  of  Custer  and 
his  three  hundred  men  in  battle  with  the  Sioux  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn : 

“I  have  read  a fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel; 

As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal. 
Let  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on” — 

chanted  a prophetess  of  freedom  in  hilarious  anticipation  of 
the  coining  triumph  of  negro  emancipation.  Whether  all  those 
who  sang  this  “anthem  of  the  free”  regarded  the  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  war  upon  the  Sioux  as  heroes,  and  Sitting  Bull 
and  the  other  Indian  chiefs  as  serpents  to  be  crushed  beneath 
the  heels  of  those  heroes  is  not  clear.  But  it  is  hard  to  find 
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facts  adverse  to  the  judgment  of  these  events  expressed  in 
Longfellow’s  Revenge  of  Rain-in-the-Face: 

“Whose  was  the  right  and  the  wrong? 

Sing  it,  O funeral  song, 

In  a voice  that  is  full  of  tears, 

And  say  that  our  broken  faith 
Wrought  all  this  ruin  and  scathe 
In  the  year  of  a Hundred  Years.” 

If  “the  hero  born  of  woman”  had  “crushed  the  serpent”  of 
slavery,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  this  same  hero  conspicuously  failed  to 
play  the  part  of  Apollo  in  slaying  the  python  of  political  cor- 
ruption which  had  its  den  in  the  national  capital,  and  drew  a 
slimy  trail  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  free  land. 
None  of  the  victors  emerging  from  the  final  triumph  of  aboli- 
tion successfully  confronted  this  monster.  Stranger  still,  many 
of  them  seemed  oblivious  or  regardless  of  his  ravages.  And 
in  the  utterances  of  those  who  denounced  the  infamous  political 
machinations  and  public  abuses  of  the  times  was  heard  no 
tone  of  crusading  fervor,  but  merely  accents  of  feeble  and 
impotent  resentment — such,  e.  g.}  as  Walt  Whitman’s  “Who 
Gets  the  Plunder?”  in  his  Specimen  Days  in  America.  John 
Brown’s  soul  marched  not  on  to  battle  against  this  new  in- 
sidious, unassailable  enemy,  before  whom  the  trumpets  of 
liberty  everywhere  sounded  retreat,  or  sank  into  silence  omi- 
nously contrasting  with  their  former  jubilant  flourishes.  “The 
battle-cry  of  freedom”  was  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  the  gen- 
eral tumult  inaugurated  by  the  triumph  of  the  Northern  gov- 
ernment in  1865 — tumult  political,  financial,  and  industrial,  by 
which  society  at  large  was  shaken,  and  which  has  made  this 
period  memorable  as  the  most  turbulent  and  corrupt  in  the 
annals  of  American  statecraft. 

If  the  theory  that  the  Civil  War  was  fought  to  emancipate 
the  negro  is  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  contrast 
between  the  actual  results  of  the  conflict  and  the  outcome  ex- 
pected by  the  insistent  advocates  of  abolition.  “By  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,”  said  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  in  a 
speech  advocating  the  separation  of  the  Northern  States  from 
those  of  the  South,  “we  shall  give  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
slave  system ; and  then  God  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  form 
a true,  vital,  enduring,  all-embracing  Union  from  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  Pacific — one  God  to  be  worshipped,  one  Saviour  to  be 
revered,  one  policy  to  be  carried  out — freedom  everywhere  to 
all  the  people  without  regard  to  complexion  or  race — and  the 
blessing  of  God  resting  upon  us  all.  I want  to  see  that  glorious 
day ! . . . What  is  it  that  God  requires  of  the  South,  to  remove 
every  root  of  bitterness,  to  allay  every  fear,  to  fill  her  borders 
with  prosperity?  But  one  simple  act  of  justice,  without  vio- 
lence and  convulsion,  without  danger  and  hazard.  It  is  this: 
‘Undo'  the  heavy  burdens,  break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  freeT  How  simple  and  how  glorious!  It  is  the 
complete  solution,  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  case.” 

As  a result  of  the  Civil  War  these  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  heavy  burdens  were  undone,  every  yoke  was  broken,  and 
the  oppressed  went  free.  But  it  hardly  needs  be  said  that 
Garrison’s  glowing  expectations  were  not  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  negro  has  never  attained 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  his  white  brother,  James  G. 
Blaine,  a bitter  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  South 
at  this  time,  declared  in  the  later  years  of  his  political  career 
that  the  golden  age  of  the  American  working-man  was  nearing 
its  end,  and  that  a time  was  approaching  when  the  artisans 
and  laborers  of  his  native:  land  were  to  lose  that  material  well- 
being, that  social  and  economic  equality  with  their  employers 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  New  World 
democracy.  And  assuredly  the  course  of  the  true  love  of 
American  labor  and  capital  has  not  run  smooth  during  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  these  prophetic  words  were  spoken. 

The  popular  significance  of  the  abolition  movement  becomes 
evident  when  one  considers  the  character  and  career  of  the 
hero  of  negro  emancipation.  That  hero  was  not  Lincoln,  nor 
Grant,  nor  Sumner,  nor  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  but  John  Brown. 
Of  all  the  champions  of  the  cause  which  numbers  lilflff  among 
its  pioneers,  he  alone  has  been  glorified  in  song.  He  lived  and 
died,  we  are  told,  to  free  the  slave.  From  the  records  of  his 
early  life  it  appears  that  when  a boy  he  was  “exceedingly  active 
and  adventurous,  loving  play-fights,  but  not  real  ones,  dis- 
approving of  war,  and  in  manhood  paying  annual  fines  rather 
than  perform  militia  duty.” — ( Encyclopedia  Americana > Vol. 
II.)  Indeed  his  whole  career  exhibits  an  unfailing  faculty 
of  combining  adventure,  amusement  and  philanthropy — a fac- 
ulty most  brilliantly  reflected  in  the  story  of  his  crowning  ex- 
ploit, the  seizure  of  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper’s 
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Ferry,  as  the  first  step  to  the  execution  of  his  design  of  freeing 
the  slaves  of  Virginia.  What  “freeing”  a slave  meant  to 
Brown  is  explained  as  follows  by  Julian  Hawthorne  ( History 
of  the  United  States , Vol.  Ill,  pp.  920-1)  : 

“Therefore,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  October  16, 
1:859,  John  Brown  took  his  gun  and  ordered  his  men  to 
fall  in.  Down  to-  the  village  by  the  river  they  tramped, 
the  eighteen  men  who  were  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  On 
the  way  they  met  a negro,  one  of  the  race  they  were  going 
to  save;  and  Brown  bade  him  fall  in,  and  enjoy  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  recruit  of  his  color  in  the  emancipat- 
ing army.  The  negro  was  no  doubt  a fool;  but  he  may 
have  had  brains  enough  to  make  a rapid  calculation  of 
the  odds  between  this  army  and  the  power  of  the  United 
States ; and  he  decided,  on  the  instant,  that  the  right  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  run  away.  But  here  he  showed  his 
folly;  he  had  not  calculated  on  John  Brown.  The  negro 
was  a slave  and  Brown  was  ready  to  die  for  him,  but 
meanwhile  he  shot  him  down  to  prevent  him  from  hinder- 
ing his  emancipation.  It  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  this 
war ; and  it  indicated  that  Brown  was  determined  to  rescue 
the  victims  of  slavery,  even  if,  in  order  to  do  it,  he  was 
obliged  to-  kill,  not  only  their  tyrants,  but  themselves.  He 
was  what  the  English  would  call  ‘thorough’.” 

That  the  son  of  the  author  of  Twice-Told  Tales  should 
mingle  romance  with  his  history  was  natural,  if  not  inevitable. 
In  this  instance  his  Puritan  delight  in  scenes  of  ruthlessness 
and  savagery  quite  overcame  his  sense  of  fact.  A negro  was 
indeed  the  first  of  those  killed  by  Brown’s  party  at  Harper’s 
Ferry;  but  he  was  a railway  porter  reconnoitring  the  bridge 
seized  by  them,  not  a wayfarer  whom  they  encountered  by 
chance.  Of  Brown’s  general  design  the  same  writer  discourses 
in  a characteristic  vein  of  philosophic  jocularity : 

“But  John  was  withheld'  by  no  constitutional  scruples; 
he  had  seen  those  he  loved  die,  and  he  had  slain  men  in 
cold  blood  with  his  own  hand ; and  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  slaves  rising  to  his  call  and  massacring  their  masters 
wholesale,  while  he  himself  led  them  to  the  slaughter  and 
gloried  in  it.  . . . Brown  was  a practical  man  in  ordinary 
respects,  and  he  could  reason  out  the  details  of  his  plan 
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logically.  The  slaves  must  have  arms.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  arm  them  all  at  once;  but  that  was  not  neces- 
sary ; if  he  could  put  guns  in  the  hands  of  a few  thousand 
of  them  that  would  do  for  a beginning.  . . . There  was 
an  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  . . . There  was  a little  Vir- 
ginia farmhouse  near  the  village,  which  Brown  rented,  os- 
tensibly for  farming  purposes  ; but  little  work  was  done 
upon  it ; only  his  farm  wagon  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
railway  station,  and  returned  loaded  with  heavy  cases, 
which  might  have  contained  books,  or  farming  tools,  but 
which  were  really  full  of  rifles.  With  the  aid  of  these 
rifles,  in  the  hands  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  a few  more, 
he  meant  to  capture  the  arsenal ; and  the  rest  would  be  easy. 
Messengers  should  go  forth  to  notify  the  slaves  of  the 
rendezvous;  as  fast  as  they  came  in  they  would  receive 
the  weapons;  and  then  woe  to  the  slaveholders!  It  was 
such  a vision  as  might  have  arisen  before  the  mind  of  an 
opium-eater,  or  perhaps  a dime  novelist;  but  only  John 
Brown  would  have  attempted  actually  to  take  it  out  of  the 
region  of  insane  notions,  and  clothe  it  with  flesh  and  blood.,, 

Brown’s  own  account  of  his  designs,  as  stated  in  the  speech 
made  by  him  in  court,  was  as  follows : 

“In  the  first  place,  I deny  everything  but  what  I have 
all  along  admitted — the  design  on  my  part  to  free  the 
slaves.  I intended  certainly  to  have  made  a clean  thing  of 
that  matter,  as  I did  last  winter  when  I went  into  Missouri 
and  there  took  slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a gun  on 
either  side,  moved  them  through  the  country  and  finally 
left  them  in  Canada.  I designed  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  again  on  a larger  scale.  That  was  all  I intended. 
I never  did  intend  murder  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  to  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  make  insur- 
rection.” 

This  statement  of  his  intentions  hardly  agreed  with  Brown’s 
acts.  He  “did  not  intend  treason,”  but  seized  a government 
arsenal — by  what  divine  right  he  was  not  careful  to  state; 
United  States  arsenals,  and  other  unconsidered  trifles  of  the 
sort  being  gifts  of  Providence  for  such  apostles  of  liberty  as 
himself  to  snap  up  at  pleasure.  He  “did  not  intend  to  incite 
slaves  to  rebellion,”  but  procured  rifles  with  which  to  arm 
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them — possibly  for  parade  purposes.  He  “did  not  intend  mur- 
der,” but  he  and  his  philanthropic  garrison  succeeded,  in  the 
course  of  their  benevolent  labors,  in  killing  the  mayor  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  together  with  several  other  citizens  who  attempted 
to  dislodge  him  from  his  stronghold — from  which,  despite 
the  incomparable  prowess  ascribed  to  him  by  various  eulogists, 
he  did  not  issue  forth  to  annihilate  either  his  civilian  assailants 
or  Colonel  Lee  and  the  marines  by  whom  he  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner.  Moreover,  he  had  made  hostages  of  several 
residents  of  the  neighborhood ; and  when  summoned  to  surren- 
der, threatened  to  kill  these  prisoners  if  assailed  by  Lee’s  forces. 
Like  his  Puritan  prototypes,  this  judge  of  the  New  World 
Israel  was  no  Samson,  Gideon,  Ehud,  or  Shamgar.  Neither 
did  he  at  any  time  explain  what  disposition  he  meant  to  make 
of  the  slaves  whom  he  expected  to  liberate  in  Virginia,  how 
many  he  intended  to  free  there,  or  why  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  surrounded  and  captured,  only  to*  sacrifice  his  life,  and  the 
lives  of  most  of  his  band,  instead  of  escaping,  as  he  might 
have  done  when  the  futility  of  his  enterprise  became  apparent. 

Turning  from  the  rhapsodies  of  partisan  eulogists  to  the 
testimony  of  graver  witnesses,  one  finds  that  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
in  their  biography  of  Lincoln,  speak  thus  of  John  Brown  and 
his  philanthropic  foray : 

“While  John  Brown’s  ability  for  military  leadership  was 
too  insignificant  even  for  ridicule,  his  moral  and  personal 
courage  compelled  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 
. . . from  beginning  to  end  the  whole  act  was  reprehensible 
and  fraught  with  evil  result.” 

Brown’s  “moral  and  personal  courage”  did  not  “compel 
the  admiration”  of  Lincoln,  whose  comment  on  his  Virginia 
raid  was,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“John  Brown’s  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a slave 
insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up 
a revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves  refused  to  par- 
ticipate. In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves,  with  all 
their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  could  not  suc- 
ceed.” 

Such  as  they  were,  John  Brown’s  aims,  regarding  his  fellow- 
mortals,  black  and  white,  may  be  summed  in  a phrase — “Free- 
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dom  by  Compulsion.”  In  these* words  there  is  as  much  mean- 
ing as  there  was  rational  purpose  in  the  emancipation  pro- 
gramme of  the  “martyr”  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  Hawthorne,  who 
holds  him  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  makes  the  follow- 
ing significant  confessions  in  the  course  of  his  inconsequential 
narrative: 

“Sorrow,  disappointment,  and  hardship,  as  well  as  the 
old  Pilgrim  strain  in  his  blood,  had  made  him  a fanatic. 
...  In  his  conflicts  with  the  slaveholders  he  was  helped 
by  his  sons,  and  saw  more  than  one  of  them  die;  on  his 
part  he  slew  without  compunction,  and  would  drag  in- 
offensive persons  out  of  their  beds  and  kill  them  for  no 
other  crime  than  holding  opinions  which  he  deemed  damna- 
ble. . . . Perhaps  he  was  at  this  time  hardly  in  his  right 
mind.  . . . But,  in  fact,  the  letting  of  blood,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  a single  slave  to  join  his  banner,  had  cleared  the 
brain  of  the  old  man,  and  he  realized  his  mistake.” 

This  hero  of  negro  emancipation  was,  therefore,  according 
to*  the  statement  of  his  apologetic  eulogists  themselves,  a mur- 
derous madman,  whose  supposed  love  of  freedom  was  nothing 
more  than  a delight  in  ruthless  violence.  He  has  been  admired 
either  through  ignorance  of  his  real  character,  or  for  the  in- 
sane obstinacy  and  tyrannous  egotism  which  evoked  the  sym- 
pathy of  kindred  spirits.  No  better  instance  of  partisan  frivol- 
ity can  be  cited  than  the  fact  that  those  who  denounced  Jeffer- 
son Davis’s  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  as  the  blackest  treason, 
lauded  Brown’s  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  as 
a transcendent  example  of  patriotic  virtue.  Davis’s  action 
carried  with  it  the  authority  of  the  Southern  States  whose 
chief  executive  he  was;  Brown’s  had  no  authority  save  his 
own;  and  for  this  reason  has  made  him  beloved  by  those  who 
respect  no  law  save  that  of  their  own  unbridled  and  destructive 
passions.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  adoration  which  has  fol- 
lowed his  memory.  His  soul  marched  on  in  the  forefront  of 
the  havoc  and  devastation  wrought  in  the  South  by  Northern 
troops ; in  the  van  of  Sheridan’s  raiders  and  Sherman’s  “bum- 
mers.” He  was  indeed  a crude  realization  of  Nietzsche’s  ideal 
“superman” — the  “magnificent  blonde  beast  delighting  in  do- 
ing evil  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.” 

So  much  for  John  Brown,  the  prophet  and  canonized  saint 
of  abolition  in  the  United  States;  the  archetype  of  his  class. 
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which  comprised  all  the  fanatical  partisans  of  that  movement; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  lesser  heroes  of  the 
cause  or  the  exploits  which  their  admirers  have  singled  for 
glorification,  without  encountering  everywhere  some  palpable 
and  glaring  absurdity.  Lincoln  himself  owed  much  of  his 
popularity  rather  to  his  followers’  fondness  for  whatever  is 
coarse,  grotesque  and  uncouth  than  to  any  greatness  which 
they  discerned  in  him.  Hawthorne  has  taken  occasion  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  election  cry  of  “Abraham — Lincoln — Rail — 
Splitt — AR !”  shouted  by  thousands  of  lusty  voices  in  unison, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it. 
Whittier’s  Barbara  Frietchie  is  a silly  story  of  an  incident 
which  never  happened,  and  could  never  have  happened.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  not  the  stagey  villain  of  the  Quaker  bard’s 
pious  fiction,  in  which  is  expressed  all  the  petty  and  hypocritical 
malice  with  which  he  and  others  like  him  regarded  the  South- 
ern leaders  and  their  redoubtable  armies.  “Marching  Through 
Georgia”  celebrates  Sherman’s  unresisted  advance  to  the  sea, 
which  was  made  possible  through  the  destruction,  by  General 
Thomas,  of  the  only  force  which  remained  to  resist  that  ad- 
vance. But  though  a bard  of  the  North  poured  forth  strains 
of  chastened,  retrospective  joy  for  Sherman’s  plundering 
promenade,  no  song  commemorates  the  decisive  victory  of 
Nashville,  but  for  which  it  never  could  have  taken  place. 
Grant’s  admirers  would  rank  him  foremost  among  the  great 
captains  of  history.  His  invincible  prowess  is  immortalized 
by  the  sobriquet  which  the  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  fastened 
upon  him — “Unconditional  Surrender”  Grant.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  survivors  from  the  battles  of  his  Wilderness  Campaign 
to  dub  this  irresistible  commander  “Useless  Slaughter”  Grant. 
Lincoln’s  favorite  adage,  “Never  swap  horses  while  you’re 
crossing  a river,”  finds  a strange  commentary  in  the  fact  that 
the  Northern  army  opposed  to  Lee  saw  its  commanders  changed 
by  the  President  six  times  in  little  more  than  two  years. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  that  flawless  gem  of  philanthropic  fic- 
tion, presents  a certain  remarkable  likeness  to  an  earlier  work 
of  American  literature.  In  a poem  entitled  “The  Sinless  Child,” 
written  and  published  by  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  some  eight 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  romance,  the 
life-purpose  of  the  youthful  heroine,  the  “sinless  child,”  whose 
name  is  Eva,  is  thus  outlined  in  an  introductory  stanza : 
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“The  sinless  child,  with  mission  high. 

Awhile  to  earth  is  given, 

To  show  us  that  our  world  should  be 
The  vestibule  of  Heaven. 

Did  we  but  in  the  holy  light 
Of  truth  and  goodness  rise 
We  might  communion  hold  with  God 
And  spirits  from  the  skies.,, 

“The  Sinless  Child”  was  a well-known  and  popular  work  of 
its  time,  having  been  favorably  reviewed  by  Poe  and  other 
critics;  and  if  the  “Little  Eva”  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  not 
the  “Eva”  of  Mrs.  Smith's  poem,  appropriated  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
to  serve  one  of  the  purposes  of  her  pious  romance,  the  two 
characters  are  at  all  events  sufficiently  alike  to  warrant  that 
inference.  And  there  is  no  more  reason  for  accepting  Mrs. 
Stowe's  fictitious  account  of  slavery  in  the  South  than  for 
crediting  the  repulsive  stories  of  Byron’s  private  life  which 
she  made  it  her  business  to  foist  upon  the  public.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  discover  what  good  purpose  was  answered  by  the 
circulation  of  these  fictions,  or  what  good  motive  could  exist 
for  spreading  them  abroad. 

So  much  for  the  most  glorified  exploits  of  the  champions 
of  abolition.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  scrutinize  the 
leaders  or  the  acts  most  execrated  by  partisans  of  that  move- 
ment without  encountering  either  positive  merits  in  the  persons 
or  things  themselves,  or  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  denun- 
ciations levelled  against  them.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  arch- 
traitor who  strove  all  in  vain  to  destroy  the  honored  Union, 
was  never  brought  to  trial  for  his.  dire  offence.  Thisi  ineffable 
criminal  was  tortured  indeed,  but  not  punished  according  to 
any  law  of  his  country.  Yet  Congress  impeached  President 
Johnson,  whose  political  misdemeanors  were  by  no  means  so 
gross  as  those  charged  against  the  Confederate  President.  Had 
that  impeachment  ended  in  conviction,  the  presidential  office 
would  probably  have  been  abolished  by  the  Northern  politicians 
of  the  time,  in  their  solicitude  for  the  stability  of  Republican 
institutions.  The  murder  of  Lincoln  could  easily  have  been 
prevented  by  a little  exercise  of  the  same  vigilance  which 
guarded  his  first  entry  into  Washington.  Had  Dahlgren’s  raid 
on  Richmond  succeeded,  the  Confederate  President  and  his 
Cabinet  would  have  been  killed,  according  to  the  instructions 
carried  by  the  leader  of  that  disastrous  adventure.  Much  has 
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been  said  of  the  horrors  of  Libby  and  Andersonville — not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  reign  of  terror  and  license  inaugurated 
in  Andersonville  by  the  ruffian  element  among  the  prisoners. 
But  had  the  Northern  government  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
the  South  to*  exchange  prisoners,  there  would  have  been  no 
Andersonville.  What  the  average  Northern  military  prison 
was  like  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  though  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  prisoners  there  incarcerated  numbered  60,000 
less  than  that  of  the  Northern  prisoners  in  Southern  camps, 
the  number  of  Southern  soldiers  who  died  in  captivity  was 
greater  by  6,000  than  that  of  the  Northern  soldiers  who'  died 
in  Southern  prisons. 

The  attitude  of  the  Northern  authorities  towards  the  people 
of  the  South  was  well  illustrated  by  Sheridan’s  refusal  to 
allow  the  citizens  of  Galveston  to  give  a public  escort  to  the 
remains  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  when  transferred  from 
New  Orleans  for  interment  at  Houston,  Texas,  in  January, 
1867;  and  by  General  Hooker’s  enforcement  of  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  last  victim  of  the  war  who'  met  a violent 
end — Thomas  Martin,  a young  Confederate  guerrilla,  whom 
Lincoln  had  reprieved,  and  whose  former  commander  was  at 
liberty,  feted  by  friends. 

For  his  supposed  apostacy  from  the  cause  of  freedom, 
Daniel  Webster  has  been  held  up  to  the  indignant  or  sorrowful 
scorn  of  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Everyone 
knows  or  has  heard  of  Whittier’s  pious  lament,  yclept  “Icha- 
bod,”  on  this  subject;  Emerson’s  quaint  comment  upon  Web- 
ster’s imaginary  backsliding — “Every  drop  of  blood  in  that 
man’s  body  looks  downward”;  and  other  notes  of  the  chorus 
of  condemnation  which  rose  to  greet  the  speech  delivered  by 
him  on  March  7,  1850,  and  which  was  doubtless  aroused  rather 
by  the  following  passages  of  that  oration  than  by  any  others : 

“But  I will  allude  to  other  complaints  of  the  South, 
and  especially  to  one  which  has,  in  my  opinion,  just  foun- 
dation ; and  that  is  that  there  has  been  found  at  the  North, 
among  individuals  and  among  legislatures,  a disinclination 
to  perform  fully  their  constitutional  duties  in  regard  to 
the  return  of  persons  bound  to  service  who  have  escaped 
into  the  free  states.  In  that  respect,  the  South,  in  my 
judgment,  is  right,  and  the  North  is  wrong.  Every  mem- 
ber of  every  Northern  legislature  is  bound,  by  oath,  like 
every  other  officer  in  the  country,  to  support  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  United  States ; and  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says  to  these  states  that  they  shall  deliver  up 
fugitives  from  service,  is  as  binding  in  honor  and  con- 
science as  any  other  article.  No  man  fulfils  his  duty  in 
any  legislature  who  sets  himself  to  find  excuses,  evasions, 
escapes  from  this  constitutional  obligation.  I have  always 
thought  that  the  Constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States,  or  to'  the  States  themselves.  It  says 
that  those  persons  escaping  to  other  States  ‘shall  be  de- 
livered up/  and  I confess  I have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  injunction  upon  the  States  themselves.  When 
it  is  said  that  a person  escaping  into  another  State,  and 
coming  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  shall 
be  delivered  up,  it  seems  to  me  the  import  of  the  clause 
is,  that  the  State  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution, 
shall  cause  him  to  be  delivered  up.  That  is  my  judgment. 
I have  always  entertained  that  opinion,  and  I entertain 
it  now. 

“Then,  sir,  there  are  the  abolition  societies,  of  which 
I am  unwilling  to  speak,  but  in  regard  to  which  I have 
very  clear  notions  and  opinions.  I do  not  think  them  use- 
ful. I think  their  operations  for  the  past  twenty  years  have 
produced  nothing  good  or  valuable.  At  the  same  time  I 
believe  thousands  of  their  members  to  be  honest  and  good 
men,  perfectly  well-meaning  men.  They  have  excited  feel- 
ings; they  think  they  must  do  something  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  in  their  sphere  of  action,  they  do  not  see 
what  else  they  can  do  than  to  contribute  to  an  abolition 
press,  or  an  abolition  society,  or  to  pay  an  abolition  lecturer. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to  the 
leaders  of  these  societies,  but  I am  not  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  proceedings.  I cannot  but  see  what  mis- 
chief their  interference  with  the  South  has  produced.  And 
is  it  not  plain  to'  every  man?  Let  any  gentleman  who 
entertains  doubts  on  this  point  recur  to  the  debates  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1832,  and  he  will  see  with 
what  freedom  a proposition  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph, for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  was  discussed 
in  that  body.  Every  one  spoke  of  slavery  as  he  thought; 
very  ignominious  and  disparaging  names  and  epithets  were 
applied  to  it.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on 
that  occasion,  I believe,  were  all  published.  They  were  read 
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by  every  colored  man  who  could  read,  and  to  those  who 
could  not  read  these  debates  were  read  by  others.  At  that 
time  Virginia  was  not  unwilling  or  afraid  to  discuss  this 
question,  and  to  let  that  part  of  her  population  know  as 
much  of  the  discussion  as  they  could  learn. 

‘‘That  was  in  1832.  As  has  been  said  by  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina,  these  abolition  societies  com- 
menced their  course  of  action  in  1835.  It  is  said,  I do  not 
know  how  true  it  may  be,  that  they  sent  incendiary  pub- 
lications into  the  slave  States ; at  any  rate  they  attempted 
to  arouse,  and  did  arouse,  a very  strong  feeling;  in  other 
words  they  created  great  agitation  in  the  North  against 
Southern  slavery.  Well,  what  was  the  result?  The  bonds 
of  the  slaves  were  bound  more  strongly  than  before;  their 
rivets  were  more  strongly  fastened.  Public  opinion,  which 
in  Virginia  had  begun  to  be  exhibited  against  slavery,  and 
was  opening  out  for  a discussion  of  the  question,  drew 
back  and  shut  itself  up  in  its  castle.  I wish  to  know  whether 
anybody  in  Virginia  can  now  talk  openly,  as  Mr.  Randolph, 
Governor  McDowell,  and  others  talked  in  1832,  and  sent 
their  remarks  to  the  press?  We  all  know  the  fact,  and 
we  all  know  the  cause ; and  everything  that  these  agitating 
people  have  done  has  been,  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrain, 
not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  faster  the  slave  population  of 
the  South.” 

In  a letter  written  late  in  1856  General  Lee  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  on  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  abolition : 

“There  are  few,  I believe,  in  this  enlightened  age,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  that  slavery,  as  an  institution,  is  a 
moral  and  political  evil.  It  is  idle  to.  expatiate  on  its  dis- 
advantages. I think  it  is  a greater  evil  to  the  white  than  to 
the  colored  race.  . . . While  we  see  the  course  of  the  final 
abolition  of  human  slavery  is  still  onward,  and  give  it 
the  aid  of  our  prayers,  let  us  leave  the  progress  as  well 
as  the  results  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  sees  the  end,  who 
chooses  to'  work  by  slow  influences,  and  with  whom  a thou- 
sand years  are  but  a single  day.  Although  the  Abolition- 
ist must  know  this — must  know  that  he  has  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power  of  operating,  except  by  moral  means; 
that  to  benefit  the  slave  he  must  not  excite  angry  feelings 
in  the  master ; that,  although  he  may  not  approve  the  mode 
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by  which  Providence  accomplishes  its  purpose,  the  results 
will  be  the  same;  and  that  the  reasons  he  gives  for  inter- 
ference in  matters  he  has  no  concern  with  hold  good  for 
every  kind  of  interference  with  his  neighbor — still,  I fear, 
he  will  persevere  in  his  evil  course.  ...  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  descendants  of  'those  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  preserve  their  own  freedom  have  always 
proved  the  most  intolerant  of  the  spiritual  liberty  of 
others  ?” 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  assured  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  popular  opinion  in  the  border 
states,  the  South  at  large  was  untouched  by  antislavery  senti- 
ment— that  in  South  Carolina  and  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  a propaganda  was  on  foot  to  extend  slavery  throughout 
the  Union.  Of  this,  movement  Jefferson  Davis,  it  is  said,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  champions ; and  it  was  to  this  sinister  and 
traitorous  policy  that  Lincoln  referred  when  he  pointed  out  the 
possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing  slave  labor  on  a legal  basis  throughout 
the  North. 

In  the  North,  where  it  had  once  existed  everywhere,  slave 
labor  had  died  out  as  soon  as  it  had  become  unprofitable.  For 
years  before  the  Civil  War  it  had  been  declining  in  the  South- 
ern border  states  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  brought  about 
its  extinction  in  the  North ; and  there  was  the  same  danger — 
neither  more  nor  less — of  its  being  galvanized  into  life  in  the 
free  states,  as  there  was  that  the  Southern  planters  should  ex- 
tend the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  into 
the  fields  of  Maine,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  The  states- 
men of  the  South  had,  under  any  circumstances,  as  much 
power  to  reestablish  slave  labor  throughout  the  free  states  as 
to  extend  the  area  of  Southern  vegetation  over  that  territory. 
Had  they  attained  complete  ascendency  over  national  legisla- 
tion, how  were  they  to  undo  the  results  of  forty  years  of  in- 
dustrial development  throughout  the  Northern  States  ? 

But  was  any  such  design  entertained!  by  them  ? The  proof 
that  it  existed  has  never  been  established ; and  the  mere  state- 
ment to  that  effect  has  no  appearance  of  probability.  In  any 
attentive  study  of  the  part  played  by  the  South  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  certain  outstanding  facts  which  confront  him  every- 
where. The  mouths  of  her  most  violent  enemies  overflowed 
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with  cursing,  and  with  falsehoods  prompted  by  the  same  spirit 
which  inspired  their  rancorous  execration.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  utterances  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  other  leaders  foremost  in  conflict  and  closest  in  con- 
tact with  the  Confederacy  and  its  leaders,  and  therefore  best 
qualified  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them.  Nor  did  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  find  expression  in  the  words  of  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Hawthorne,  and  other  Northern  men  of  letters 
whose  opinions  on  this  matter  might  well  carry  weight  in  such 
a controversy.  Certainly  no  trace  of  vindictiveness  can  be 
found  in  the  one  poem  which  an  event  of  the  war  inspired  Long- 
fellow to  write.  The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
echoed  the  enthusiastic  cheers  with  which  the  Confederate 
regiments  confronting  them  greeted  the  appearance  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  in  their  midst.  Grant’s  terms  of  surrender  to 
Lee  were  no  more  generous  than  the  average  Northern  private 
would  have  approved,  in  whole-hearted  and  reverent  admira- 
tion of  the  heroic  antagonist  who  yielded  only  when  his  long- 
dwindling  means  of  resistance  had  vanished. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Northern  government  towards 
its  own  armies  at  this  time?  Let  Northern  authorities  answer. 

“To  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  said  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  “belongs  the  unique  distinction  of  being  its  own 
hero.  It  fought  more  battles,  and  lost  more  in  killed  and 
wounded  than  all  the  others;  it  shed  its  blood  like  water 
to  teach  incompetent  officers  the  art  of  war  and  political 
tacticians  the  folly  of  their  plans.  . . . The  verdict  of  his- 
tory is  already  made  up  as  to  the  value  of  its  services,  its 
sacrifices,  and  its  victories,  but  perhaps  not  yet  upon  its 
commanders.  . . . The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  com- 
posed of  thinking  bayonets.  Behind  each  musket  was  a man 
who  knew  for  what  he  was  fighting.  He  understood  the 
plan  of  campaign  and  with  unerring  and  terrible  accuracy 
estimated  his  commander.  The  one  soldier  in  whom  he 
never  lost  confidence  was  himself.  This  army  operated 
so  near  the  capital  that  congressmen  and  newspapers  di- 
rected its  movements,  changed  its  officers  and  criticised  its 
failures  to  conquer  upon  lines  blue-pencilled  on  Washing- 
ton maps.  It  suffered  for  four  years,  under  unparalleled 
abuse,  and  was  encouraged  by  little  praise,  but  never  mur- 
mured.’’ 
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How  was  it  that  the  intelligence  so  conspicuous  in  the  pri- 
vates of  this  army  of  militant  democracy  found  no  reflection  in 
the  Washington  politicians  w!h>  were,  nominally  at  any  rate, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  from  whose  ranks  this  army 
was  recruited? 

T.  A.  Dodge,  a Northern  officer,  wrote  as  follows  on  the 
same  subject: 

“As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  the  Southerners 
throughout  the  war  were  a homogeneous  body.  The  North- 
ern troops  were  not  SO1  much  so,  and  after  the  first  two 
years  were  largely  made  up  of  Tag,  tag,  and  bobtail.’  The 
Southerner  felt  that  he  was  fighting  for  his  home  and 
fireside;  this  greatest  of  all  inspirations  we  lacked.  He 
was  more  in  earnest,  as  a rule,  as  will  be  every  soldier  whose 
fields  and  homesteads  are  being  wasted  and  burned.  . . . 
The  average  general  of  the  South  won  his  stars  by  service, 
and  not  by  political  scheming,  and  he  certainly  largely 
outranked  the  average  general  of  the  North. 

“.  . . The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  always  weakened 
by  the  admixture  of  poor  material  far  more  than  its  gallant 
adversary.  If  the  old  cadres  could  have  been  kept  full 
instead  of  reinforcements  coming  in  the  shape  of  new  regi- 
ments, the  army  at  two^thirds  its  average  strength  would 
have  been  a far  better  fighting  machine.” 

In  the  course  of  the  same  article  he  makes  the  following 
significant  statement: 

“Until  the  end  there  was  in  the  South  never  a day  when 
there  was  actual  danger  of  the  war  being  stopped  by  politi- 
cal opposition. 

“How  was  it  in  the  North?  The  South  had  only  the 
North  to  fight.  The  North  had  the  South  and  the  most 
unreasonable  part  of  its  own  population  besides  to  con- 
tend with.” 

How  large  a proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the  North  this 
“most  unreasonable  part  of  its  population”  comprised  Colonel 
Dodge  did  not  specify;  nor  does  he  explain  how  it  came  that, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  “after  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,”  that  is,  at  a time  when  good  soldiers  were  most 
urgently  needed  by  the  Federal  government,  the  Northern 
troops  “were  largely  made  up  of  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail.”  These 
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facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  and  during  its  most  critical  period,  the  better  and  more 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  North  held  aloof  from  enlistment 
under  the  orders  of  a government  whose  management  of  the 
army  was  certainly  not  such  as  to  kindle  national  enthusiasm 
or  stimulate  patriotic  endeavor.  Moreover,  the  conscription 
law  of  the  time,  by  which  a payment  of  $300  by  anyone  liable 
for  military  service  entitled  him  to  exemption  from  such  duty, 
and  legalized  the  hiring  of  substitutes,  threw  the  war’s  burden 
directly  upon  the  poor.  This  class  legislation  was  the  cause 
of  the  New  York  Draft  Riots  of  1863.  The  net  result  of  the 
military  triumph  of  the  North  was  not  to  uplift  the  negro, 
whom  it  placed  in  a false  position,  from  which,  he  has  not  yet 
emerged ; nor  to  benefit  a majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  North, 
who'  had  no>  interest  in  bringing  the  South  to  ruin;  nor  to 
strengthen  popular  devotion  to  the  Union  anywhere;  but  to 
assure  political  predominance  and  financial  supremacy  to  the 
powers  which  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Northern  States. 

It  was  to  provide  security  against  aggressions  from  this 
quarter  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  established;  to 
withstand  an  open  renewal  of  those  aggressions  that  the  South 
flew  to  arms  when  the  Confederacy  was  menaced.  It  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  her  people  should  uncompromisingly 
resist  dictation  from  a government  which  dealt  SO'  cavalierly 
with  its  own  citizens  as  did  the  administration  at  Washington. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  his  wishes  may 
have  been,  Lincoln  by  no  means  controlled  every  act  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Congress  over  which  he  presided.  In  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  for  example,  he  earnestly  advocated  a 
measure  of  compensation  for  the  Southern  slaveholders — a 
proposal  which  the  opposition  of  his  Cabinet  compelled  him  to 
withdraw.  The  moderate  citizens  of  the  North  were,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  powerless  to  resist  the  campaign  of  aggression 
inaugurated  by  their  government ; and  the  people  of  the  South 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  unwarranted  attacks  and  de- 
nunciations of  sectional  partisans  such  as  the  New  England 
abolitionists  and  their  auxiliaries  from  abroad,  prominent 
among  whom  were  Carl  Schurz,  Colonel  Baker,  Generals  Sigel, 
von  Steinwehr,  and  others. 

Much  has.  been  made  of  the  rash  violence  and  overweening 
arrogance  of  Southern  leaders,  as  exemplified  in  Brooks’s  as- 
sault upon  Sumner.  But  was  there  nothing  arrogant,  nothing 
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insulting,  in  Sumner's  personalities,  or  in  his  slightly  exag- 
gerated statement  that  two  years  of  Kansas  were  worth  two 
centuries  of  South  Carolina?  Were  any  of  the  “Missouri  ruf- 
fians" who  drove  John  Brown  out  of  Osawatomie  more  mur- 
derous than  that  crusader  of  abolition  himself?  Wasi  there  no 
arrogance  in  the  language  employed  by  Sumner's  colleague, 
Wilson,  in  his  refusal  to  meet  Brooks  in  a duel,  “While,  there- 
fore, I religiously  believe  in  the  right  of  self-defence,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  the  law  of  my  country  and  the  mature  civiliza- 
tion of  my  whole  life  alike  forbid  me  to  meet  you  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  in  your  letter." 

Men  who  talk  complacently  of  “the  mature  civilization  of 
my  whole  life"  are  prone  to  entertain  exaggerated  ideas  both 
of  their  own  excellence  and  of  the  gross  inferiority  of  those 
who  differ  from  them — to  regard  themselves  as  examples  which 
their  inferior  fellow-mortals  should  be  happy  to  follow  in 
humble  imitation.  Such  were  Wilson,  Sumner,  and  many  of 
their  political  confreres,  whose  attitude  toward  the  South,  and 
toward  such  of  their  Northern  fellow-citizens  as  did  not  share 
their  political  sentiments,  was  one  of  complacent  ostentation 
and  contemptuous  self-righteousness.  When  Sumner  mingled 
eulogy  of  British  statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III — the 
traditional  enemies  of  freedom  in  America — with  his  denun- 
ciations of  South  Carolina  and  her  representatives  in  Congress 
he  was  no  more  inconsistent  than  were  the  more  ardent  aboli- 
tionists. He  was  merely  one  of  many  who’  at  this  time  were 
willing  to  read  the  Southern  States  out  of  the  Union — in 
which  they  stood  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  North: — 
and  into  a category  of  subject  dependencies.  Small  wonder 
that  between  the  years  1860-1880  the  attitude  of  the  Northern 
government  was  largely  one  of  ruthless  tyranny  or  scornful 
indifference  toward  its  own  generals,  soldiers,  and  citizens. 
The  insults  and  menaces  of  the  South  contained  in  the  speeches 
of  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  others  like  them,  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  commercial  oligarchy  at  this  time  dominant  in  the  North, 
and  soon  to  dominate  the  Union. 

But  if  the  people  of  the  North  were  divided  in  sentiment, 
the  counsels  of  their  government  rash  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing, and  its  general  military  policy  feeble  and  vacillating,  how 
monstrous,  it  may  be  said,  must  have  been  the  vices  of  the 
Confederate  government  which  failed  to  wrest  victory  from  so 
vulnerable  an  adversary ! 
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It  is  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  South  as  a whole  under- 
valued the  power,  persistency,  and  military  capacity  of  the 
North  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War;  that  she  awoke  too  late 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  inaugurated  by  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter;  that  the  victory  of  Bull  Run  produced  a false 
and  fatal  belief  in  her  own  invincibility;  and  that  the  cry  of 
“Cotton  is  King”  induced  among  certain  of  her  leaders  an 
equally  pernicious  belief  that  her  monopoly  of  that  staple  was 
certain  to  ensure  recognition  and  assistance  by  foreign  powers. 
And  to  these  might  be  added  a thousand  more  adverse  criti- 
cisms, great  and  small.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  between  the  two'  greatest  confederacies 
of  Ancient  Greece,  the  force  of  these  criticisms  is  less  apparent. 
If  Athens,  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  mistress  of  the  sea, 
impregnable  against  attack  by  land,  and  incomparably  richer 
than  her  opponents,  not  only  failed  altogether,  in  a war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  to  defeat  Sparta  and  her  allies,  but  ulti- 
mately found  herself  reduced  by  them  to  unconditional  sur- 
render and  the  dismemberment  of  her  dominion,  the  South, 
possessed  of  no>  such  advantages,  is  hardly  to>  be  harshly  cen- 
sured for  failure  in  her  four  years’  struggle  against  the  North. 
And  if  the  death  of  Pericles  deprived  Athens  of  her  ablest 
leader  within  two  years  of  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
was  not  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  as  brief  a period,  bereft 
of  two  of  her  greatest  captains,  Sidney  Johnston  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  who  both  died  with,  decisive  victory  within  their 
grasp,  leaving  none  to>  fill  their  places  and  ensure  a crowning 
triumph?  Let  him  who  would  deride  the  commonwealth  led 
and  defended  by  such  patriot  heroes  as  Davis  and  Lee.  Yancey, 
Toombs,  Stuart,  Forrest  and  Hill,  recall  the  words  in  which 
Alcibiades  described  the  Athenian  democracy  of  his  own  time — 
“folly  confessed,  of  which  there  was  no  more  to<  say.”  There 
is  no  denying  the  truth  of  this  description;  yet  it  covers  but 
one  phase  of  Athenian  life,  taking  no  account  of  the  greater 
aspects,  the  commanding  figures,  the  illustrious  deeds  and 
thoughts,  the  heroic  spirits  that  have  immortalized  the  Athens 
of  that  day,  which  claimed  as  her  sons,  Alcibiades  himself, 
Pericles,  Pheidias,  Socrates,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Xenophon  and 
many  another  whom  the  world  has  not  forgotten.  And  as  for 
the  South,  it  is  in  vain  that  her  maligners  have  striven  to 
sully  the  glories  of  that  galaxy  of  political  and  military  genius 
which  immortalized  her  short-lived  Confederacy;  the  mem- 
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cries  of  that  invincible  patriotism:  with  which  her  people  sus- 
tained and  overcame  the  crushing  accumulation  of  defeat  and 
disaster  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

Narrow  minds  and  timorous  pessimistic  spirits  are  ever 
prone  to  fancy  wilful  falsehood  in  the  utterances  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  patriotic  devotion.  It  is  thus  that  one  par- 
tisan historian  has  sneered  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  a document  rendered  ridiculous  by  “sweeping  aphorisms 
about  the  natural  rights  of  man,  at  which  political  science  now 
smiles.”  Another  dilates  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “the 
fondness  of  Southern  politicians  and  statesmen  for  redundant 
and  florid  rhetoric.”  Their  fondness  for  florid  rhetoric  never 
betrayed  them  into  public  utterances  such  as  that  of  Pope  on 
taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  he  so 
soon  led  to  utter  defeat  at  the  second  Manassas — a fitting  se- 
quel to>  the  proclamation  in  which  he  called  upon  his  soldiers 
to  “study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and 
leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  Was  there  no 
trace  of  exaggeration  in  Lincoln's  words  of  farewell  to1  his 
friends  in  Springfield,  “I  now  leave  . . . with  a task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington”?  Was 
there  no  extravagance  in  the  statements  made  by  Northern 
writers,  that  the  Federal  troops  were  victorious  whenever  they 
met  the  enemy  on  anything  like  even  terms?  Is  there  no 
absurdity  in  the  sympathetic  sentiments  professed  by  many 
who  grieved  for  the  errors  of  those  Confederate  warriors  and 
statesmen  whose  courage  and  other  undoubted  virtues  they 
professed  to  admire?  What  a tragedy  of  history,  said  these 
moralists,  that  such  gallant  but  misguided  spirits  as  Lee  and 
Jackson  could  not  see  the  hopelessness  and  unrighteousness  of 
their  struggle  against  the  mighty  North,  that  august  and  in- 
vincible champion  of  progress  and  liberty.  Among  others, 
General  Sherman  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  South 
should  have  confessed  defeat  after  Gettysburg.  He  might  have 
added,  with  equal  reason,  that  Rome  should  have  confessed 
defeat  after  Cannae;  Athens,  when  the  host  of  Xerxes  held 
every  foot  of  ground  which  she  once  possessed ; France  after 
Verneuil;  and  his  own  countrymen  of  the  South  after  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  to  say  nothing  of  Camden. 

The  failure  of  the  Confederate  States  to  achieve  national 
independence  has  furnished  argument  and  illustration  to  those 
who  religiously  believe  that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the 
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biggest  battalions ; that  patriotism  is  but  a sentimental  illusion ; 
and  that  passive  obedience  to  the  material  influences  and  the 
unknown  powers  that  be  is  the  only  safe  course  for  the  average 
citizen;  the  only  course,  indeed,  which  a wise  citizen  will 
pursue.  Not  “patriotism,”  but  money,  is  the  true  life  of  a 
nation.  Wealth  follows  worth ; peace  and  plenty  attend  these 
inseparable  companions ; and  behind  this  invincible  quadrilateral 
fortress  modern  civilization  rests  secure  from  every  imaginable 
attack.  The  doctrine  of  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village — 

“111 'fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay” — 

is  hopelessly  obsolete — simply  puerile.  Is  there  any  menace 
of  attack  from  abroad?  The  wealthiest — therefore  the  most 
highly  civilized — nation  can  speedily  hire  sufficient  talent,  and 
command  ample  resources  to  repel  invasion  and  assure  decisive 
victory;  while  domestic  discord  cannot  prevail  in  such  a state. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  general  belief  among  the  English- 
speaking  nationst  of  the  world  prior  to  August,  1914. 

Indeed,  according  to  this  belief,  a genuine  civilization  with- 
out immense  accumulations  of  money  is  as  inconceivable  as 
popular  information  and  widespread  literary  culture  detached 
from  the  foundation  of  Carnegie  libraries.  Poor  nations,  com- 
munities, or  individuals,  are  a defacement  of  civilization, 
doomed  to  disappear  before  its  irresistible  advance.  How  can 
true  public  spirit  exist  among  them?  Along  with  the  senti- 
mentalizing of  Goldsmith  we  may  consign  to  oblivion  Horace’s 
idle  praise  of  the  life  and  civic  ideals  of  the  fellow-citizens  of 
Scipio  and  Regulus  {Odes,  II,  15) — 

“Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis; 

Commune  magnum.” 

“Short  was  the  tale  of  their  private  wealth,  but  ample  their 
public  estate.”  And  one  can  but  smile  at  the  hope  expressed 
by  John  Adams,  that  the  United  States  would  never  number  a 
millionaire  among  their  citizens.  It  was  through  blind  adher- 
ence to'  such  old-fashioned  and  hopelessly  obsolete  ideas  that 
the  South  and  her  leaders  perversely  strayed  from  the  high- 
road of  national  advancement  and  strove  to  drag  the  Union 
into  a wilderness  of  political  and  industrial  decadence  and  de- 
generacy. 
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With  these  facts  in  mind,  small  wonder  that  enlightened 
Northern  historians  have  compassionately  reviewed  the  false 
and  faded  glories  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  cloudless  light  of 
reason  and  experience.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  General 
Lew  Wallace  wrote  as  follows  of  one  of  the  great  captains  of 
the  short-lived  Southern  Republic  ( Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War , “The  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson”) : 

“The  peculiarity  of  the  most  democratic  people  in  the 
world  is  their  hunger  for  heroes.  The  void  in  that  respect 
had  never  been  so  gaping  as  in  1861.  General  Scott  was 
then  old  and  passing  away,  and  the  North  caught  eagerly 
at  the  promise  held  out  by  George  B.  McClellan;  while 
the  South,  with  as  much  precipitation  pinned  its  faith  and 
hope  on  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
up  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  the  latter  was  considered 
the  foremost  soldier  of  all  who  chose  rebellion  for  their 
part.  When  the  shadow  of  that  first  great  failure  fell 
upon  the  veteran,  President  Davis  made  haste  to  reassure 
him  of  his  sympathy  and  unbroken  confidence.  In  the 
official  correspondence  which  has  survived  the  Confederacy 
there  is  nothing  so  pathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  indica- 
tive of  the  manly  greatness  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  as 
his  letter  in  reply  to  that  of  his  chief.” 

Thus  wrote  the  author  of  Ben  Hur,  apparently  with  infinite 
faith  in  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  respecting  the  matters 
mentioned.  From  this  point  his  article  proceeds  as  follows : 

“When  General  Johnston  assumed  command  of  the 
Western  Department  the  war  had  ceased  to  be  a new  idea. 
Battles  had  been  fought.  Preparations  for  battles  to  come 
were  far  advanced.  Already  it  had  been  accepted  that  the 
North  was  to  attack  and  the  South  to  defend.” 

The  view  that  the  South  should  rest  her  hopes  of  ultimate 
victory  in  the  Civil  War  merely  upon  a successful  defensive 
had  not  been  and  was  never  accepted  by  any  of  the  foremost 
captains.  Neither  Sidney  Johnston,  Lee,  nor  Jackson  held  this 
opinion.  All  recognized  the  evident  fact  that  in  a long  con- 
flict the  North  was  certain  to  exhaust  and  overpower  the  South, 
whose  only  hope  of  final  success  lay  in  vigorous  aggressive  war- 
fare— a policy  advocated  by  all  her  ablest  leaders  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  Outnumbered  four  to  one  in  military  popula- 
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tion,  with  little  money,  possessing  neither  a navy  nor  the  means 
of  adequately  equipping  and  supplying  her  armies,  unable  to 
maintain  her  railways,  the  South  had  no  chance  of  prevailing 
in  a prolonged  contest  with  the  opulent  North.  When,  on  the 
field  of  Bull  Run,  Stonewall  Jackson  said,  “Give  me  ten  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  and  I would  be  in  Washington  tomorrow”; 
when,  commenting  upon  the  scanty  numbers  with  which  the 
apathetic  overconfidence  of  the  Southwest  compelled  him  to 
confront  the  enemy,  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi remarked,  “I  wish  I had  80,000  men — I’d  be  today 
upon  the  Lakes”;  when  Generals  J.  E.  Johnston,  Smith,  and 
Beauregard  laid  before  the  Confederate  government  plans  for 
an  invasion  of  the  North  involving  the  occupation  of  Washing- 
ton and  Philadelphia  ; it  was  certainly  not  in  any  conviction 
that  the  character  of  the  war  was  such  as  to  impose  a defensive 
course  of  action  upon  the  South.  Their  conviction  was,  indeed, 
the  exact  reverse  of  this. 

With  the  same  unruffled  confidence  in  his  reader’s  ignorance 
of  the  events  which  he  narrates,  the  author  of  Ben  Hur  says 
of  General  Johnston’s  action  in  dividing  his  army  to  hold  Nash- 
ville and  Fort  Donelson  that  “it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a great 
master  of  strategy  making  an  error  so  perilous.” 

A glance  at  the  map  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  sufficient  to'  show  how  little  force  is  in  this  criti- 
cism. As  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  Nashville  was  to  be  held, 
for  political  no  less  than  military  reasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  army  could  hold  Nashville  if  its  flank  was  turned  and  its 
rear  menaced  by  an  enemy  advancing  up  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee,  which  were  closed  to  the  passage  of  an  invading 
force  by  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  To  abandon  Nashville 
would  be  to  surrender  central  Tennessee  and  the  State  capital 
to  the  enemy.  To  abandon  Donelson  would  be  to  relinquish 
the  entire  western  defence  of  the  State — to’  make  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  untenable.  To  hold  both  was  undoubtedly  the  true 
course  for  the  Confederate  commander  in  the  West  to  pursue 
at  this  time.  While  criticising  General  Johnston  for  proceed- 
ing thus,  the  author  of  Ben  Hur  did  not  explain  what  strategy 
should  have  been  employed  by  him  in  this  instance. 

The  statements  of  this  writer  that  “in  the  official  corre- 
spondence which  has  survived  the  Confederacy  there  is  nothing 
so  pathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  indicative  of  the  manly 
greatness  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  as  his  letter  in  reply  to 
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that  of  his  chief” ; and  that  “the  North  caught  eagerly  at 
the  promise  held  out  by  George  B.  McClellan ; while  the  South, 
with  equal  precipitation,  pinned  its  faith  and  hopes  to  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,”  are  excellent  examples  of  the  innuendoes 
with  which  partisan  authors,  evading  facts  which  they  wish  for- 
gotten, strive  to  damn  with  faint  praise  the  memory  of  illus- 
trious opponents.  Such  familiar  artifices  are  the  last  resort  of 
a sophistry  that  can  find  no  evidence  with  which  to  frame  direct 
arguments  in  support  of  its  hopeless  case. 

As  for  McClellan,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  received  either 
adequate  support  or  fair  usage  from  the  government  which 
employed  him.  Despite  these  disadvantages,  his  military  rec- 
ord is  at  least  somewhat  more  distinguished  than  that  of  the 
author  of  Ben  Hur.  His  succession  to>  the  chief  command  of 
the  Federal  armies,  which  was  indeed  the  occasion  of  great 
expectations,  has  been  thus  described  by  Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Hen- 
derson in  his  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War, 
Vol.  I,  p.  17 1 : 

“In  the  same  month  that  had  witnessed  McDowell’s  de- 
feat, a young  officer  had  gained  a cheap  victory  over  a small 
Confederate  force  in  West  Virginia,  and  his  grandiloquent 
dispatches  had  magnified  the  achievement  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Northern  people.  He  was  at  once  nicknamed  the 
'Young  Napoleon/  and  his  accession  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Federal  armies  was  enthusiastically  approved.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  been  educated  at  West  Point  and  had 
graduated  first  of  the  class  in  which  Jackson  was  seven- 
teenth.” 

Before  the  war  McClellan  had  been  a captain  of  cavalry  in 
the  United  States  army.  On  its  outbreak  he  was  appointed 
a major-general  of  volunteers.  Such  military  experience  as 
he  possessed  up  to  that  time  had  been  acquired  during  service 
among  the  United  States  engineers  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
as  a member  of  an  American  commission  in  the  Crimea, 

rSsS-SZ- 

On  the  other  hand,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a veteran 
officer,  a brevet-brigadier-general  in  command  of  the  forces 
on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  a citizen  of  Texas;  and  not  long  before  the  secession  of 
that  State  President  Lincoln  executed  a commission  appointing 
him  a major-general  in  the  Federal  Army.  But  like  Lee  and 
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other  Southern  patriots,  Johnston  preferred  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  his  own  people  in  the  impending  conflict  which  he 
had  long  foreseen. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  Southern  people  held  of  John- 
ston's military  capacity  accorded  with  the  estimate  formed  of 
his  genius  by  officers  well  qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters. 
Before  the  war  Generals  Scott,  Worth,  and  Taylor  had  spoken 
in  high  terms,  of  his  abilities  ; and  to  their  praises  had  been 
added  the  commendation  of  the  Government  on  the  occasion 
of  the  expedition  sent  under  command  to  Utah  by  Bu- 
chanan’s administration.  These  views  were  shared  by  Generals 
Sherman,  Hooker,  and  other  Federal  commanders,  who  never 
saw  reason  to  revise  their  conceptions — to  say  nothing  of  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee,  of  Hardee,  Bragg,  Duke,  and  many  other 
Southern  officers,  who'  at  various  times  served  with  Johnston, 
had  known  him  long  and  intimately,  and  were  possibly  not 
less  discriminating  judges  of  his  merits  as  a commander  than 
the  author  of  Ben  Hur. 

The  loss  of  Fort  Donelson  and  its  garrison,  which  this 
writer  describes  as  the  first  great  failure  whose  shadow  fell 
upon  the  veteran  Johnston,  was  a disaster  for  which  that 
officer  was  nowise  responsible.  The  fault  rested,  in  varying 
degrees,  with  the  Confederate  administration  and  its  War  De- 
partment, the  state  governments,  except  that  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  people  of  the  Southwestern  and  Gulf  States,  all  of  whom 
failed  entirely  to  provide  him  either  with  an  army,  with  ade- 
quate supplies  for  the  scanty  forces  at  his  disposal,  or  with 
timely  assistance  in  hours  of  crisis.  What  may  have  been  the 
second  great  failure — for  as  there  was  a first  there  must  have 
been,  at  any  rate,  a second — he  does  not  state.  But  presumably 
it  was  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  fought  less  than  two  months  later, 
in  which  Johnston  lost  his  life,  and  his  troops  were  foiled  in 
their  attempt  to  destroy  the  army  which  had  taken  Donelson. 
The  story  of  this  battle,  in  outline,  is  as  follows : 

After  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  forts  and  garri- 
sons guarding  the  entrance  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers,  the  Northern  forces  under  Grant  crossed  the 
Tennessee,  and  encamped,  some  49,000  strong,  within  the 
triangle  formed  by  that  river  and  Owl  Creek,  a tributary 
flowing  obliquely  into  it  at  this  point.  The  hilly  and  wooded 
ground  which  they  occupied  afforded  so  strong  a defensive 
position  that  they  chose  to  fortify  it  neither  by  intrench- 
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ments  non  by  so  disposing  their  camps  as  to  present  strong 
additional  obstacles  to  an  attacking  enemy;  for  neither 
Grant,  Sherman,  nor  any  other  of  the  Northern  generals 
anticipated  any  strong  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates.  In  this  position  the  Federal  leaders 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Buell,  who'  was  approaching  from 
Nashville  to  reinforce  them  with  an  army  of  about  30,000. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  6,  1862,  they  were  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Johnston,  descending 
upon  them  from  his  new  base  of  operations  at  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000.  Surprised, 
outflanked,  outmanoeuvred,  and  overpowered  at  all  points, 
the  Federals  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  losses  until  night- 
fall, when  of  Grant’s  army,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
General  Buell,  not  more  than  5,000  remained  in  the  feeble 
line  of  battle  still  confronting  the  victorious  Confederates. 
But  during  the  action  General  Johnston  had  fallen.  Beau- 
regard, his  second  in  command,  drew  back  his  troops  from 
the  final  attack  which  they  had  gathered  to  deliver  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  which  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Northern  army  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand.  He 
also  abandoned  the  heights  along  the  Tennessee  command- 
ing the  landings  by  which  reinforcements  could  be  led 
across  to  support  the  enemy.  At  5 o’clock  Nelson’s  di- 
vision had  come  up  to  Grant’s  support.  During  the  night 
Buell  himself  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  the  25,000 
troops  whom  he  brought  on  the  field,  and  Lew  Wallace 
with  8,500  more.  These  commands  were  united  with 
the  remnants  of  Grant’s  shattered  army,  and  next  day  their 
combined  forces  succeeded  in  regaining  the  positions  lost 
on  the  previous  day  to  the  Confederates,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  received  no  reinforcements.  But  no  attempt  was 
made  to  press  this  advantage,  or  to  pursue  the  Southern 
army,  which  withdrew  in  good  order  to1  its  base  at  Corinth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Northern  leaders  were  complete- 
ly surprised  by  the  Confederate  attack  at  Shiloh,  though  fore- 
bodings of  impending  danger  seem  to  have  arisen  among  the 
soldiers  and  some  of  the  subordinate  officers.  Grant’s  share 
in  the  battle  is  exceedingly  obscure.  On  the  day  before,  when 
the  Confederates  were  forming  for  the  attack  on  his  position, 
he  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  his  superior  officer,  at  St.  Louis, 
that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  at  Corinth,  some  twenty- 
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three  miles  distant,  and  that  he  expected  no  attack  by  them. 
He  was  not  on  the  ground  when  his  troops  were  assailed,  and 
did  nothing  of  note  as  compared  with  other  Federal  generals, 
of  whom  Sherman  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  action  of  the 
first  day,  and  Buell  in  that  of  the  second.  The  Federal  losses, 
including  some  3,000  prisoners,  one  general  killed,  and  one 
captured,  are  given  as  13,047;  the  total  Confederate  casualties 
reported  were  10,699.  This  battle  did  not  enhance  Grant’s 
military  reputation.  While  substantially  a victory  for  the  Fed- 
eral armies,  it  naturally  excited  much  discontent  and  adverse 
criticism  in  the  North.  Thenceforward  for  some  time  her  gen- 
erals in  the  West  took  extraordinary  precautions  against  any 
repetition  of  the  disastrous  and  overwhelming  surprise  which 
had  befallen  them.  On  April  30,  1862,  Halleck,  who  had  tem- 
porarily superseded  Grant,  began  his  advance  from  the  battle- 
field upon  Beauregard’s  lines  at  Corinth,  entrenching  every 
position  which  he  occupied;  and  exactly  thirty  days  later  his 
forces  had  reached  a point  a mile  distant  from  their  destina- 
tion; so  abruptly  had  the  triumphal  march  of  the  Federal 
armies  in  the  West  been  cut  short  by  the  blow  which  Johnston 
had  dealt  them. 

To'  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  the  results  accomplished  by 
the  Confederates  at  Shiloh?  A majority  of  their  own  leaders 
there  present  emphatically  ascribed  those  successes  to  General 
Johnston.  On  the  other  hand,  Beauregard,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, considered  himself  to  have  inspired  Johnston  with  the 
idea  of  attacking  the  Federate;  and  this  view  is  partially  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Jordan,  Beauregard’s  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, whose  account  of  the  circumstances  directly  leading  to  the 
battle  is  that  he  himself,  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed  upon 
Johnston  to  give  orders  for  an  advance  upon  Grant’s  position, 
pursuant  to  Beauregard’s  advice  and  design ; that  himself  and 
Beauregard,  apparently,  rather  than  Johnston,  directed  the  vic- 
torious movements  of  the  Confederates  on  the  first  day  of  the 
battle ; and  also  that  he  suggested  to  Beauregard  the  advisabil- 
ity of  retreating,  shortly  before  that  officer  gave  orders  to 
his  troops  to  retire  on  the  second  day.  Ropes,  in  his  Story  of 
the  Civil  War , explicitly  states  that  Johnston  relinquished  to 
Beauregard  the  general  direction  of  the  Confederate  forces 
on  the  first  day — a strange  proceeding  to  be  adopted  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  any  army.  Jordan,  however,  could  not 
deny  that  had  Beauregard’s  latest  counsels  prevailed  the  battle 
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of  Shiloh  would  never  have  been  fought.  Owing  to  misunder- 
standings  as  to  the  order  of  march,  the  Confederate  army  was 
a day  late  in  arriving  within  striking  distance  of  Grant’s  posi- 
tion at  Shiloh,  and  Beauregard  was  convinced  that  the  delay 
had  betrayed  their  movements  and  purpose  to>  the  enemy,  who 
would  therefore  be  found  impregnably  intrenched,  if  attacked. 
He  accordingly  advised  a retreat  upon  Corinth — advice  which 
Colonel  Jordan  justifies  by  the  suppositious  precedent  of  a re- 
treat which  Wellington  executed  under  similar  circumstances 
before  Massena  in  one  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula  War. 
He  disregards  the  fact  that  Wellington’s  army  at  that  time  was 
a veteran  force  full  of  confidence  in  a commander  under  whom 
it  had  repeatedly  foiled  and  defeated  the  enemy;  Johnston’s, 
an  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  multitude  which  had  never 
been  in  action  and  had  been  but  a few  days  assembled ; yet  eager 
for  battle,  and,  as  events  proved,  certain  to  suffer  less  from 
actual  reverses  than  from  such  disheartening  disappointment 
as  the  retreat  urged  by  Beauregard  would  have  caused  among 
them.  Duly  weighing  this,  and  other  important  considera- 
tions, Johnston  overruled  Beauregard’s  counsel,  and  gave  or- 
ders for  immediate  action  with  the  results  already  described. 

Grant,  who  though  nominally  in  command  of  the  Federal 
army  worsted  at  Shiloh,  took  little  part  in  that  battle,  states 
in  his  memoirs  that  during  General  Johnston’s  brief  command 
of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  West  nothing  occurred  to 
establish  or  discredit  the  high  opinions  which  had  been  formed 
of  his  military  capacity;  and  that  his  death  did  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  On  .these 
points  his  testimony  is  directly  opposed  by  that  of  Sherman, 
who  had  been  Johnston’s  opponent  throughout  the  period  in 
question,  and  who  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Northern 
general  to  check  the  Confederate  onslaught  at  Shiloh.  He 
speaks  in  high  terms  both  of  General  Johnston’s  strategy 
throughout  the  period  of  his  operations  in  the  West,  and  of 
his  tactics  in  the  field,  of  which  his  account  is  that  “the  rebel 
army,  commanded  by  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was 
according  to  their  own  reports  and  admissions,  forty-five  thou- 
sand strong,  had  the  momentum  of  attack,  and  beyond  all 
question  fought  skillfully  from  early  morning  until  about  2 
p.m.,  when  their  commander-in-chief  was  killed  by  a Minie- 
ball  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  which  penetrated  the  boot  and  sev- 
ered the  main  artery.  There  was  then  a perceptible  lull  for 
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a couple  of  hours,  when  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with 
much  less  vehemence,  and  continued  up  to  dark.” — ( Memoirs , 
Vol.  I,  p.  247).  And  here  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Con- 
federate generals  at  the  front  agrees  with  that  of  Sherman. 
They  declare  that  from  the  time  of  their  commander’s  death, 
a lull  in  the  battle,  and  a delay  in  urging  on  the  advance  of 
their  troops  was  distinctly  apparent  for  the  space  of  about 
an  hour — especially  on  the  right,  where  the  Federal  positions 
were  being  successively  turned  and  taken  by  the  flanking  and 
frontal  attack  which  he  had  been  leading.  Now  half-past  two 
— about  the  time  noted  by  Sherman  as  the  beginning  of  this 
interval  of  inaction  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates — was  the 
hour  of  General  Johnston’s  death;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
directing  and  inspiring  the  Southern  attack  where  it  was  most 
effective,  and  if  his  fall  did  not  retard  and  disorganize  the  vic- 
torious advance  of  his  army,  this  strange  slackening  of  that 
advance  has  never  been  accounted  for  otherwise.  Johnston 
has  been  censured  for  leading  his  men  in  person  at  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  his  life.  The  greatest  captains  known  to  his- 
tory have  deserved  the  same  censure.  To  inspire  the  raw 
troops  whom  he  led  at  Waterloo  Wellington  there  exposed 
himself  as  in  no  other  battle  of  his  career.  On  critical  occa- 
sions Caesar,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Napoleon,  Suvoroff,  and  Fred- 
erick braved  danger  with  equal  recklessness;  and  through  a 
like  disregard  of  personal  peril  Gustavus,  Turenne,  Moore, 
Wolfe,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  met  a soldier’s  death  at  the 
head  of  their  veterans. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  that  had  Johnston  lived,  the 
South  would  have  conquered  at  Shiloh,  General  Grant  ob- 
served that  it  was  “ifs”  that  defeated  the  Confederates  in  this 
battle.  General  Grant  himself  was  certainly  not  responsible 
for  their  repulse. 

It  has  been  related  that  Stonewall  Jackson,  on  hearing 
someone  say  that  General  Lee  was  “slow,”  retorted1  with  im- 
patient emphasis,  “General  Lee  is  not  ‘slow’ ! No  one  knows 
the  weight  upon  his  heart — his  great  responsibilities  . . . 

He  is  cautious.  He  ought  to  be.  But  he  is  not  ‘slow,’  Lee 
is  a phenomenon.  He  is  the  only  man  whom  I would  follow 
blindfold.”  That  Sidney  Johnston  was  similarly  belittled  by 
superficial  observers  and  as  truly  appreciated  by  those  who 
knew  him  as  intimately  as  Jackson  knew  Lee,  clearly  appears 
from  all  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Shiloh  campaign.  His 
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offer  to  Beauregard  of  chief  command  in  the  approaching 
battle  was  interpreted  by  the  latter  as  a confession  of  inability 
to  discharge  the  whole  duty  of  his  office  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi ; a view  shared  and  maintained 
by  detractors  of  the  South  then  and  since.  Had  Lee  fallen 
in  his  first  unsuccessful  and  now  forgotten  Western  Virginia 
campaign  of  1861,  how  would  his  military  capacity  have  been 
estimated  then  and  since  by  the  world  at  large?  For  has  not 
an  eminent  military  authority  declared  that  Lee  was  “weighed 
down  by  a consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings”  ? And 
did  not  Lee,  after  Gettysburg,  request  President  Davis  to  su- 
persede him  by  a younger  and  abler  commander?  What  “abler 
commander”  than  himself  Lee  had  in  mind  at  that  time  has 
never  been  made  known.  Was  it  Forrest,  whose  martial 
genius  was  undoubtedly  equal  to  greater  opportunities  than 
ever  fell  within  the  scope  which  his  commands  afforded — For- 
rest, who,  perhaps,  of  all  other  Southern  officers  of  the  time, 
most  nearly  resembled  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  who,  like  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  at  times  impressed  some  who  met  him  as  being 
dilatory,  unresourceful,  ignorant  of  strategy,  and  averse  to 
decisive  action?  Whoever  the  officer  whom  he  had  in  mind, 
Lee  cannot  have  been  trifling  or  insincere  in  making  such  a 
request  at  such  a time;  neither  would  he  have  voluntarily 
made  occasion  for  an  unworthy  successor  to  replace  him.  Nor 
have  those  who  profess  to  discern  infinite  pathos  in  General 
Johnston's  letter  in  reply  to  President  Davis  after  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson  discovered  anything  of  the  kind  in  Lee's  mes- 
sage to  Stonewall  Jackson  after  Chancellorsville, — “Could  I 
have  directed  events,  I should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the 
country  to  be  disabled  in  your  stead.  I congratulate  you  upon 
the  victory,  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and  energy.”  Their 
criticisms,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  that  time, 
inevitably  recall  General  Johnston’s  own  words, — “The  test 
of  merit  in  my  profession  with  the  people  is  success.  It  is  a 
hard  rule,  but  I think  it  is  right” ; while  the  story  of  lost  bat- 
tles such  as  Shiloh  suggests  the  lines  in  which  Shakespeare 
has  satirized  the  shallowness  of  popular  applause  : — 

“The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a thousand  victories  once  foiled, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  razed  quite, 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled.” 
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At  Shiloh  Johnston's  design  was  foiled,  not  by  the  enemy, 
but  by  death,  and  Beauregard,  whom  Northern  partisans  rep- 
resent as  the  real  leader  of  the  Southern  army  in  this  battle. 

Now  it  appears  that  throughout  the  first  day  at  Shiloh 
Beauregard  was  much  enfeebled  by  an  illness  with  which  he 
had  long  been  ailing.  Johnston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits.  If  Beauregard  sick,  was  so  much 
more  a potent  commander  than  Johnston  at  the  height  of 
physical  and  mental  power,  either  the  former  was  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  military  genius  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
or  the  latter  has  been  marvelously  overrated.  Confederate 
officers  present  at  the  battle — Hardee,  Polk,  Bragg,  Gilmer, 
Duke,  Governor  Harris,  Gibson,  Chalmers,  Munford,  Jack — 
have  all  recorded  their  conviction  that  Johnston’s  death,  and 
Beauregard’s  order  recalling  their  troops  from  final  attack  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  lost  the  South  a decisive  and  crowning 
victory.  Beauregard’s  account  of  his  own  succession  to  com- 
mand at  Shiloh  is  as  follows: — 

“The  chief  command  then  devolved  upon  me,  though  at 
the  time  I was  greatly  prostrated,  and  suffering  from  the 
prolonged  sickness  with  which  I had  been  afflicted  since 
early  in  February.  The  responsibility  was  one,  which,  in 
my  physical  condition,  I would  gladly  have  avoided,  though 
cast  upon  me  when  our  forces  were  successfully  pushing 
the  enemy  back  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  and  though  sup- 
ported  on  the  immediate  field  by  such  corps  commanders 
as  Major-Generals  Polk,  Bragg,  and  Hardee,  and  Briga- 
dier-General Breckinridge,  commanding  the  reserve.” 

Evidently  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Confederates 
had  Beauregard  left  these  officers  to  their  own  devices  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day.  From  his  own  position,  two  miles 
in  rear  of  where  they  were  then  fighting,  he  could  hardly 
judge  of  how  affairs  were  going  there.  Colonel  Jordan  him- 
self, it  seems,  told  another  officer  to  ask  General  Beauregard 
to  come  nearer  the  front — a message  which  was  not  delivered. 
No  facts  have  been  established  which  warrant  the  belief  that 
Beauregard  directed  Johnston,  or  that  Johnston  looked  to 
Beauregard  for  support  and  direction.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Colonel  Jordan  was  by  no  means  diffident  in  supplementing 
Beauregard’s  counsels  with  his  own. 
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In  May,  1864,  at  the  outset  of  Grant’s  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond, Beauregard  did  not  hesitate  to  present  to  President 
Davis  leading  suggestions  as  to  the  dispositions  which  General 
Lee  should  make  of  his  forces  to  successfully  encounter  the 
Northern  advance.  It  would  seem  that  Beauregard  had  as 
little  confidence  in  Lee’s  ability  as  in  Johnston’s.  These  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  campaign  in  Virginia  were  answered 
by  an  order  from  Lee,  which  was  a distinct  rebuke  to  Beaure- 
gard’s attempted  interference.  If  that  officer  misjudged  Lee 
in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1864,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  underrated  Johnston  in  the  campaign  of  Shiloh,  two  years 
earlier.  And  it  is  certain  that  insidious  detraction  has  done 
all  in  its  power  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  hero  of  that  fateful  battle,  whose  friends  perhaps  did 
not  err  in  esteeming  him  greatest  of  all  who  led  the  armies  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  Shiloh  and  its  lessons  were 
never  forgotten  by  Grant,  who  compared  the  fighting  which 
he  witnessed  there  only  with  that  of  his  campaigns  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  one  advantage  which  he  gained  over  Lee  in 
the  field — the  capture  of  the  salient  at  Spottsylvania — was  the 
result  of  a sudden  and  overwhelming  surprise  attack,  like  that 
which,  on  a larger  scale,  had  crushed  his  own  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee. 

Not  only  the  most  illustrious  of  her  patriot  defenders,  but 
the  South  herself  has  been  thus  foolishly  traduced.  Her  se- 
cession from  the  Union  in  1861  had  the  same  justification, 
and  was  directed  to  the  same  ends  as  the  secession  of  the  thir- 
teen Colonies  from  their  union  with  Great  Britain  in  1775; 
and  the  same  arguments  which  have  been  employed  against 
the  action  of  her  statesmen  in  urging  and  accomplishing 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  may  be  cited  with  greater  rele- 
vancy against  the  course  pursued  by  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, Patrick  Henry,  Franklin,  and  Adams.  “Physically  speak- 
ing,” said  Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  states 
likely  to  ensue  in  the  event  of  secession  by  the  latter,  “we  can- 
not separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from 
each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A hus- 
band and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face, 
and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  be- 
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tween  them.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse 
more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separation.  . . . 
Suppose  you  go  to  war;  you  cannot  fight  always,  and  when, 
after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease 
fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse 
are  again  upon  you.” 

This  argument — addressed,  by  the  way,  quite  as  much  to 
the  North  as  to  the  South — is  not  to  be  gainsaid ; but  its  rea- 
soning applies  even  better  to  the  case  of  the  insurgent  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  1775  than  to  that  of  the  seceding  Southern 
States  in  1861.  The  South  was  not  subject  to  the  North,  as 
the  Colonies  had  been  to  Great  Britain.  Virginia  was  the 
oldest  commonwealth  in  the  Union.  Texas  had  been  an  in- 
dependent republic  before  joining  the  Union;  and  the  State 
governments  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  were  older  than  the 
Government  at  Washington  against  whose  aggressions  they 
rose  in  arms.  John  Tyler,  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in  the  Confederate 
Congress.  To  say  that  the  Confederate  States  committed  trea- 
son against  the  United  States  in  passing  their  ordinances  of  se- 
cession is  merely  a contradiction  in  terms.  When  secession  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact,  the  Union  was  dissolved,  and  the 
“United”  States  were  no  longer  united.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment to  which  the  South  hitherto  owed  allegiance  no  longer 
existed. 

But  the  treason  of  the  South,  it  is  said,  consisted  in  abjur- 
ing the  political  ideal  of  national  unity  which  had  inspired, 
guided,  and  hallowed  the  labors  of  every  American  patriot 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  Webster  and  Lincoln.  Now 
that  national  ideal,  clearly  revealed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, itself  an  ordinance  of  secession,  was  an  ideal  of  unity 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  local  self-government,  and  in  re- 
sistance to  external  interference  and  oppression.  To  this  ideal 
the  Confederate  States  gloriously  proved  their  devotion 
throughout  the  Civil  War;  and  this  patriotic  fidelity  was  well 
(expressed  in  Jefferson  Davis’s  words  of  farewell  to  the  Sen- 
ate : — 

“Then,  senators,  we  recur  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  was  founded  ; and  when  you  deny  them, 
and  when  you  deny  to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a 
government,  which,  thus  perverted,  threatens  to  be  de- 
structive of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our 
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fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independence,  and  take  the 
hazard.” 

Neither  Lincoln  nor  any  other  opponent  of  the  South  an- 
swered the  challenges  of  Yancey  and  Toombs  in  their  state- 
ments of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  South  as  a result  of  the 
perversion  of  government  to  which  Davis  referred — wrongs 
which  a Southern  writer  has  summarized  in  part  as  “the  loss 
of  $1,000,000  worth  of  slaves  annually;  aids  to  their  escape 
and  incitements  to  their  insurrection;  resistence  to  their  ren- 
dition when  fugitives  by  mobs,  or  by  nullifying  State  laws; 
appeals  to  the  ‘higher  law’  of  conscience  as  overruling  the 
Constitution;  and  the  intemperate  invectives  of  the  abolition- 
ists.” 

“The  title  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
slaves,”  said  Toombs,  in  his  last  speech  as  a United  States 
Senator,  “is  derived  from  the  United  States.  We  claim 
that  the  government,  while  the  Constitution  recognizes 
our  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  shall  give  it  the 
same  protection  that  it  gives  yours.  . . . Do  you  ask 
me  to  support  a government  that  will  tax  my  property; 
that  will  plunder  me ; that  will  demand  my  blood,  and  will 
not  protect  me?  I would  rather  see  the  population  of  my 
native  state  laid  six  feet  beneath  her  sod  than  that  they 
should  support  for  one  hour  such  a government.  Protec- 
tion is  the  price  of  obedience  everywhere,  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  government  respec- 
table. Deny  it,  and  you  cannot  have  free  subjects  or  citi- 
zens. You  may  have  slaves.” 

“In  the  march  of  events,  feeling  conscious  of  your  nu- 
merical power,”  said  Yancey  to  the  Northern  Democrats 
in  the  Charleston  convention  of  i860,  “you  have  aggressed 
upon  us.  We  hold  up  between  us  and  your  advancing 
columns  of  numbers  that  written  instrument  which  your 
and  our  fathers  made,  and  by  the  compact  of  which  you 
with  your  power  were  to  respect  as  to  us  and  our  rights. 
Our  and  your  fathers  made  it  that  they  and  their  chil- 
dren should  forever  observe  it;  that  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  minority  the  majority  should 
not  rely  upon  their  voting  numbers,  but  should  look,  in 
restraint  upon  passion,  avarice,  and  lust  for  power,  to  the 
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written  compact,  to  see  in  what  the  minority  was  to  be 
respected,  and  how  it  was  to  be  protected,  and  to  yield 
an  implicit  obedience  to  that  compact.  Constitutions  are 
made  solely  for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  guidance  of  majorities. 

“Ours  are  now  the  institutions  which  are  at  stake; 
ours  is  the  peace  that  is  to  be  destroyed ; ours  is  the  prop- 
erty that  is  to  be  destroyed;  ours  is  the  honor  at  stake — 
the  honor  of  children,  the  honor  of  families,  the  lives,  per- 
haps, of  all  of  us.  It  all  rests  upon  what  your  course  may 
ultimately  make  out  of  a great  heaving  volcano  of  passion. 
Bear  with  us,  then,  while  we  stand  sternly  upon  what  is 
yet  a dormant  volcano,  and  say  that  we  can  yield  no  posi- 
tion until  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  wrong.  We  are  in 
a position  to  ask  you  to  yield.  What  right  of  yours,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  North,  have  we  of  the  South  ever  invaded? 
What  institution  of  yours  have  we  ever  assailed,  directly 
or  indirectly?  What  laws  have  we  ever  passed  that  have 
invaded,  or  induced  others  to  invade,  the  sanctity  of  your 
homes,  or  to  put  your  lives  in  jeopardy,  or  that  were  likely 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  institutions  of  your  states? 
The  wisest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  best  among  you  re- 
main silent,  because  you  cannot  say  that  we  have  done  this 
thing. 

“.  . . Turn  the  pages  oi  the  recent  past  as  regards 
the  possessions  acquired  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  which 
gentlemen,  it  is  but  modestly  stating  the  fact  when  I say 
that  Southern  chivalry  was  equal  to  Northern  chivalry — 
that  Southern  blood  was  poured  out  in  equal  quantities 
with  Northern  blood — and  Southern  genius  shone  as 
bright  upon  the  battlefield  as  Northern  genius;  and  yet 
when  the  battle  was  done,  and  the  glittering  spoil  was 
brought  forward  a vast  and  disproportionate  quantity  was 
given  to  the  North,  while  the  South  was  made  to  take  the 
portion  of  an  almost  portionless  son.” 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  fanaticism  of  South- 
ern “fire-eaters,”  it  is  certain  that  advocates  of  compromise 
and  reconciliation  were  not  lacking  in  the  South  at  this  time. 
The  following  passage  from  a speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  ten  years  before  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the 
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Southern  Confederacy,  expressed  the  view  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  South: — 

“Under  our  Constitution  the  power  of  making  regula- 
tions for  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  domain  devolves 
upon  Congress — the  common  agent  of  all  the  parties  in- 
terested in  it.  . . . But  you  men  of  the  North  say  that 
we  of  the  South  wish  to  carry  our  slaves  there,  and  that 
the  free  labor  of  the  North  cannot  submit  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  being  associated  with  slave  labor.  Well,  then,  we 
say,  as  the  patriarch  of  old  said  to  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
when  disputes  arose  between  the  herdsmen  of  their  cat- 
tle: ‘Let  there  be  no  strife,  I pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen,  for 
we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  Sepa- 
rate thyself,  I pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I will  go  to  the  right ; or  if  thou  depart  to 
the  right  hand,  then  I will  go  to  the  left/  In  other  words 
we  say,  if  you  cannot  agree  to  enjoy  this  public  domain 
in  common  let  us  divide  it.  You  take  a share,  and  let 
us  take  a share.  And  I again  submit  to  an  intelligent  and 
candid  world  if  the  proposition  is  not  fair  and  just? — and 
whether  its  rejection  does  not  amount  to  a clear  expression 
of  your  fixed  determination  to  exclude  us  entirely  from 
any  participation  in  this  public  domain.” 

The  South  did  not  secede  from  the  Union  until  the  efforts 
of  her  statesmen  to  accommodate  the  difference  between  her 
and  the  North  had  proven  futile — until  it  was  clearly  appar- 
ent that  the  newly  organized  and  rapidly  increasing  Republican 
party  had  inaugurated  a policy  aiming  at  the  ultimate  “eman- 
cipation” of  slaves  in  the  South,  as  a means  of  reducing  the 
Southern  States  to  a condition  of  subservient  impotence. 

To  the  argument  that  the  Union  was  perpetual — that  every 
state  which  entered  it  forthwith  renounced  forever  the  right 
to  secede ; and  that  nothing  short  of  a general  popular  revolu- 
tion could  effect  the  partial  or  general  subversion  of  a gov- 
ernment so  established ; the  answer  is,  first,  that  the  economic 
causes  which  had  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  “free”  states  had  virtually  produced  such  a general  revo- 
lution throughout  the  North;  and,  second,  that  the  entry  of 
any  state  into  the  Union  involved  no  agreement  and  implied 
no  obligation  on  its  part  to  submit  to  the  domination  or  in- 
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terference  of  any  other  state  or  group  of  states.  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  was  no  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
which  fought  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  then  established. 
The  only  rebellion  involved  in  it  was  that  of  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  North  against  the  Constitution,  whose  spirit  was  now 
foreign  to  their  understanding,  and  whose  enactments  regard- 
ing State  Rights  and  slavery  were  fetters  to  their  ambition. 
And  this  rebellion  succeeded.  It  effected  a political  revolu- 
tion, and  transformed  the  Union,  which  henceforth  assumed 
an  imperial  rather  than  republican  character.  “Be  not  deceived 
and  do  not  deceive  others,”  said  Stephens  in  the  speech  al- 
ready mentioned,  “this  Union  can  never  be  maintained  by 
force.  With  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people  of  all 
sections  of  the  country,  it  is  capable  of  being  the  strongest 
and  best  government  on  earth.  But  it  can  never  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  principles  than  those  upon  which  it  was 
formed.  All  free  governments  are  the  creatures  of  volition — 
a breath  can  make  them,  and  a breath  can  destroy  them.  This 
government  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  And  when  once  its 
spirit  shall  have  departed,  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  again 
infuse  in  it  the  Promethean  spark  of  life  and  vitality.  You 
might  just  as  well  attempt  to  raise  the  dead.” 

The  original  Union  had  undoubtedly  perished  before  the 
secession  of  the  South  in  1861.  And  in  the  councils  of  the 
government  founded  upon  the  Civil  War  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn, Benton  and  Clay,  Jackson,  Davis,  Toombs  and  Yancey 
found  no  successors.  Old  ideals  were  forgotten,  old  prin- 
ciples deserted.  Foreigners  became  accredited  instructors  of 
the  native  American  in  the  rudiments  of  a new  political  philos- 
ophy. Carl  Schurz  recorded  the  “apostacy”  of  Webster,  and 
Nicolay  led  the  work  of  deifying  Lincoln,  whose  name  was 
henceforth  to  be  a Gorgan  shield  against  all  doubters  of  the 
pious  dogma  that  the  Southern  people  and  their  leaders  were 
traitors  and  rebels.  “We  walked  in  softly,”  wrote  a Northern 
officer  in  his  description  of  the  meeting  of  Lee  and  Grant 
at  Appomattox,  “and  ranged  ourselves  about  the  sides  of  the 
room  very  much  as  people  enter  a sick  chamber  when  they 
expect  to  find  the  patient  dangerously  ill.”  A true  though 
perhaps  blind  instinct  dictated  this  behaviour.  Those  who 
witnessed  Lee’s  surrender  stood  beside  the  deathbed  of  the 
Republic  erected  by  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Whether  or  not  they  grasped  the  import 
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of  the  scene  before  them,  they  saw  the  passing  of  an  old 
political  order,  and  greeted  the  advent  of  a new  regime.  In 
his  last  communication  to  Grant  before  their  meeting  Lee 
wrote  the  epitaph  of  the  matchless  army  which  he  had  once 
commanded,  and  of  the  cause  which  it  had  perished  to  main- 
tain. “To  be  frank,”  ran  his  significant  words,  “I  do  not 
think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this 
army,  but  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object 
of  all,  I desired  to  know  whether  your  proposals  would  lead 
to  that  end.  I cannot  therefore  meet  you  with  a view  to 
surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  as  far  as  your 
proposal  may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my 
command  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I should  be 
pleased  to  meet  you  at  ten  a.m.  to-morrow  on  the  old  stage- 
road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket-lines  of  the  two  armies.” 
Three  years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  Charles 
Dickens  addressed  to  a New  York  audience  the  strange  words, 
half  explanation,  half  recantation,  which  have  since  formed 
an  appendix  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  He  might  then  have  re- 
peated, emphasized,  and  expanded  all  that  he  had  written  in 
American  Notes  on  the  subject  of  political  corruption  in  the 
United  States;  and  possibly  the  performance  of  Northern 
troops  in  Georgia,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  elsewhere,  had 
satisfied  him  that  “the  tide  of  honest  wrath”  had  indeed  “over- 
whelmed a few” — and  perhaps  more  than  a few — “compara- 
tively innocent  ones  among  a host  of  guilty.”  But  could  he 
have  recorded  of  the  American  statesman  of  1868  the  verdict 
which  he  passed  upon  their  predecessors  in  those  sketches  of 
travel  twenty-six  years  before? — 

“That  there  are  among  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  both  houses,  and  among  all  parties,  some  men  of 
high  character  and  great  abilities  I need  not  say.  The 
foremost  among  these  politicians  who  are  known  in  Europe 
have  been  already  described,  and  I see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  rule  I have  laid  down  for  my  guidance,  of  ab- 
staining from  all  mention  of  individuals.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  add  that  to  the  most  favorable  accounts  that  have 
been  written  of  them,  I more  than  fully  and  heartily  sub- 
scribe; and  that  personal  intercourse  and  free  communi- 
cation have  bred  within  me  not  the  result  predicted  in  the 
very  doubtful  proverb,  but  increased  admiration  and  re- 
spect. They  are  striking  men  to  look  at,  hard  to  deceive, 
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prompt  to  act,  lions  in  energy,  Crichtons  in  varied  accom- 
plishment, Indians  in  fire  of  eye  and  gesture,  Americans 
in  strong  and  generous  impulse ; and  they  as  well  represent 
the  honor  and  wisdom  of  their  country  at  home,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  is  now  its  minister  at  the  Brit- 
ish court  sustains  its  highest  character  abroad/’ 

Could  James  G.  Blaine,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
among  American  politicians  since  the  Civil  War,  at  the  height 
of  his  powers  and  the  zenith  of  his  chequered  career,  have  im- 
pressed the  English  novelist  so  vividly?  Glancing  at  the  con- 
verse side  of  the  shield  one  recalls  Poe’s  comment, — originat- 
ing in  his  own  meeting  with  his  famous  contemporary : — 

“Who  would  ever  know  Dickens  by  looking  at  him, 
or  talking  with  him,  or  doing  anything  with  him  except 
reading  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop?” 

With  these  impressions  of  the  author  of  American  Notes 
may  be  compared  those  formed  by  Sidney  Johnston  some  seven 
years  before  that  work  was  written: — 

“I  had  the  good  fortune,  on  Monday,  to  hear  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  senators  address  the  Senate  on  the 
expediency  of  employing  railroads  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail,  etc.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported 
by  Mr.  Grundy,  who  supported  it  in  a speech  of  some 
length.  The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  brief,  but  long 
enough  for  a stranger,  who  only  wished  to  gratify  a curi- 
osity with  regard  to  their  different  styles.  . . . The 
more  I see  of  great  men,  the  more  I am  convinced  that 
they  owe  their  eminence  to  a fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  to  any  peculiar  adaptation  or  fit- 
ness for  their  stations.  There  is  not  that  wide  difference 
in  mental  endowment  that  most  persons  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive; and  hence  every  young  man  of  moderate  ability  may 
hope  for  the  same  distinction,  and  should  struggle  to  at- 
tain it.” 

There  is  much  significance  in  the  words  “moderate  ability” 
as  employed  by  General  Johnston  in  this  passage.  Well-di- 
rected, persistent,  unthwarted  effort  unfailingly  and  immeas- 
urably increases  a scanty  heritage  of  native  talent.  Such  was 
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his  meaning  here,  and  such  the  faith  of  the  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  that  of 
the  Civil  War.  Their  civic  ideal  was  neither  feeble  and  ser- 
vile imitation  nor  self-satisfied  mediocrity  of  attainment,  but 
a high  average  of  popular  intelligence  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  relatively  inferior  capacity  and  the  general  develop- 
ment of  versatile  genius — an  ideal  realized  in  the  lives  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Forrest,  and  scores  of  others  in  every  field 
of  action.  A decline  of  this  intellectual  average  is  perhaps 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  a rapid  and  immense  increase  of 
population,  drawing  in  its  train  conditions  adverse  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  physical,  mental,  and  moral  level  at  its 
former  height — conditions  which  circumscribe  the  outlook 
and  dwarf  the  effort  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  United  States  such  a result  ensued  upon  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  quite  certain  that  misunderstanding 
and  detraction  have  been  busy  with  the  memory  of  the  men 
whose  lives  and  works  are  monuments  of  their  fidelity  to  this 
lofty  national  ideal.  And  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  this  faith 
so  strong  and  unhampered  as  in  the  South,  whose  contributions 
to  the  greatness  of  America  have  never  received  adequate 
recognition  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  idle  fiction  that 
the  South  did  nothing  for  American  literature  or  art  has  long 
been  bandied  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  gossip  of  the  credulous  and 
ignorant,  who  still  have  some  vague  knowledge  or  fancies  of 
the  exploits  and  virtues  of  her  warriors  and  statesmen.  Yet, 
whether  in  fiction,  poetry  or  literary  criticism  no  other  Amer- 
ican author  can  well  bear  comparison  with  Poe.  In  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature  his  equals,  or  superiors,  may  easily 
be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  And  among  paint- 
ers, etchers,  and  engravers  as  high  a place  belongs  to  Whistler, 
another  misunderstood  and  ill-appreciated  son  of  the  South. 

General  Johnston’s  democratic  theory  of  genius  suggests 
the  words  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  as  Thucydides  has 
reported  them  to  us: — “We  are  warranted  in  thinking,  not 
that  one  man  differs  much  from  another,  but  rather  that  who- 
ever is  best  grounded  in  essentials  will  be  most  certain  to  com- 
mand success  (Thucydides  I,  84).  Not  less  does  it  remind  us 
of  Poe’s  discussion  of  the  same  topic  ( Marginalia , lxxi)  : — 

“Men  of  genius  are  far  more  abundant  than  is  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  work  of  what 
we  call  genius  is  to  possess  all  the  genius  by  which  the  work 
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was  produced.  But  the  person  appreciating  may  be  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  reproduce  the  work,  or  anything  simi- 
lar, and  this  solely  through  lack  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  constructive  ability — a matter  quite  independent  of 
what  we  agree  to  understand  by  the  term  genius  itself. 
This  ability  is  based,  to  be  sure,  in  great  part  upon  the 
faculty  of  analysis,  enabling  the  artist  to  get  full  view  of 
the  machinery  of  his  proposed  effect,  and  thus  work  it 
and  regulate  it  at  will ; but  a great  deal  depends  also  upon 
properties  strictly  moral — for  example,  upon  patience,  upon 
concentrativeness,  on  the  power  of  holding  the  attention 
steadily  to  one  purpose,  upon  self-dependence  and  con- 
tempt for  all  opinion  which  is  opinion  and  no  more — in 
especial  upon  energy  and  industry.  So*  vitally  important 
is  this  last  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  anything  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  the  title  a ‘work  of 
genius’  is  ever  accomplished  without  it;  and  it  is  chiefly 
because  this  quality  and  genius  are  nearly  incompatible 
that  works  of  genius  are  few,  while  mere  men  of  genius 
are,  as  I say,  abundant.  The  Romans,  who  excelled  us  in 
acuteness  of  observation,  while  falling  below  us  in  induc- 
tion from  facts  observed,  seem  to  have  been  so  fully  aware 
of  the  inseparable  connection  between  industry  and  a work 
of  genius  as  to  have  adopted  the  error  that  industry  in 
great  measure  was  genius  itself.” 

From  what  facts  other  than  those  which  he  noted  in  daily 
observation  of  the  life  of  his  countrymen  did  Poe  deduce  his 
conclusion  that  genius  was  a common  possession?  He  was 
a critic  far  too  acute  to  rest  his  judgment  solely  upon  that  of 
another,  or  to  accept  or  enunciate  an  ill-considered  theory. 
The  foregoing  passage  indirectly  but  unmistakably  expresses 
his  view  of  the  mental  endowments  of  his  countrymen  as  he 
knew  them — a view  shared  with  him  by  most  if  not  all  of  his 
most  eminent  fellow-citizens.  Yet — such  are  the  anomalies 
of  history — his  countrymen  generally  have  hitherto  failed  in 
adequate  estimation  of  his  genius,  and  that  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican painter  whose  name  is  inscribed  with  those  of  the  im- 
mortals— of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  Hals  and  Titian.  And 
to  complete  the  unnoticed,  incredible  paradox,  the  lives  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet  reenacted  unseen  and  in  other  spheres, 
the  triumphs  won  by  the  nation  in  politics,  war,  invention  and 
discovery.  In  the  fields  where  the  standard  of  his  art  was 
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upreared  was  not  the  career  of  either  but  one  long  victorious 
warfare  against  the  forces  of  aggressive  evil  and  ignorant, 
insidious,  benumbing  tyranny!  And  in  life  and  death  how 
vainly  has  treacherous  calumny  pursued  their  memory  and  the 
surviving  works  of  their  genius,  in  which  are  forever  embodied 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  their  native  South.  Against  the  South 
has  been  levelled  the  reproach  of  barren  apathy  of  spirit  once 
cast  upon  ancient  Thebes — Thebes,  which  gave  the  world 
Pindar  and  Epaminondas.  And  in  like  manner  it  has  been 
almost  forgotten  that  the  two  greatest  artists  of  America 
were  Southerners  by  parentage,  sympathy,  training,  and  tra- 
dition. Nor  has  misunderstanding  ceased  with  this.  By  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  each  was  called  the  opposite  of  what 
he  truly  was — Poe,  a vain,  egotistical,  heartless,  drunken  liber- 
tine and  morbid  dreamer;  Whistler  the  shallowest  of  trifling 
and  conceited  coxcombs.  But  the  giddy  rabble  and  the  clam- 
orous critics,  the  tools  of  busy  detraction  and  the  dupes  of  idle 
rumor  have  ever  found  their  own  triple  harness  of  indiffer- 
ence, ignorance,  and  malice  a most  ill- jointed  and  penetrable 
defence  against  the  magic  armory  of  the  two  masters  to  whom 
America  owes  her  noblest  fame  in  art.  Defeat  and  irrecov- 
erable disaster  could  not  blast  the  laurels  of  the  heroes  of 
“the  great  Confederate  South”;  nor  have  foolish  slander,  the 
world’s  baffling  jostle  of  untoward  accident  with  true  design, 
and  all  the  sinister  vicissitudes  of  our  uncertain  life  availed 
to  tarnish  the  glories  of  the  matchless  painter  and  the  kingly 
poet  whose  works  and  witness  declare  them  both  her  children. 


CHAPTER  VI 
POE,  THE  ARTIST 

Within  the  quiver  beneath  my  bended  arm  many  swift 
shafts  have  I with  Voices  for  the  wise,  though  for  the  many 
they  need  interpreters.  A master  he  in  whose  nature  is 
knowledge  of  many  things;  wordy  babblers  those  who  have 
but  learned,  as  crows  that  chatter  hollow  jargon  against  the 
divine  bird  of  Zeus. — Pindar,  Olympian  ii. 

To  Poe  the  world  at  large  has  long  conceded  the  foremost 
place  among  American  men  of  letters.  Nor  has  the  most  ad- 
verse of  hostile  critics  ventured  to  pronounce  upon  him  a judg- 
ment much  less  favorable.  His  right  to  a position  so  emi- 
nent is  apparent  to  anyone  conversant  with  the  literature  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  apparent 
why  some  of  his  own  countrymen  have  labored  to  obscure  the 
fame  of  his  writings  by  making  much  of  matters  which  have 
no  concern  with  them.  In  their  estimation,  the  real  or  imag- 
ined vices  of  Poe,  the  man,  balefully  eclipse  the  merits  of  Poe 
the  author,  albeit  they  have  established  no  proof  of  relation 
between  these  fancifully  contrasted  characteristics.  While 
readily  disregarding  or  condoning  similar  failings  in  Cole- 
ridge, De  Quincey,  Daniel  Webster,  Goldsmith,  and  others, 
whose  literary  standing  has  never  been  affected  by  such  con- 
siderations, they  urge  against  Poe’s  claims  to  preeminence  that 
he  was  wayward  and  thriftless,  a drunkard  and  an  opium 
eater.  But  it  does  not  lie  in  their  power  to  point  to  a single 
passage  of  his  writings  wherein  appears  the  taint  of  the  vices 
charged  against  him.  On  the  page  of  no  other  author  is  more 
clearly  revealed  the  magic  impress  of  vigorous  and  unclouded 
intellect,  subtle  invention,  perfect  design,  unwavering  purpose, 
and  faultless  execution,  united  and  combining  in  glorious  har- 
mony. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  critics  who  affect  to  hear 
echoes  of  evil  and  perversion  in  all  that  Poe  wrote  have  found 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Fitzgerald’s  translation  of  tippling 
Omar  Khayyam,  or  in  the  braggart  ribaldry  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. On  the  contrary,  Fitzgerald  has  been  more  admired  for 
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conjuring  up  through  translation  a strange,  half-Oriental 
figure  as  an  addition  to  the  novelties  of  literature  than  as  if 
he  had  produced  a work  of  native  worth  and  excellence.  Con- 
demners  and  contemners  of  Poe  read  complacently  such  lines 
as, — 

“You  know,  my  friends,  with  what  a brave  carouse 
I made  a second  marriage  in  my  house; 

Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  bed 
And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse/’ 

or,— 

“O  Thou,  who  Man  of  basest  Clay  didst  make, 

And  e’en  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake, 

For  all  the  sin  with  which  the  face  of  Man 
Is  blackened,  Man’s  forgiveness  give — and  take.” 

Shocked  as  they  profess  to  be  by  Poe’s  egotism,  irrever- 
ence, or  what  not,  they  see  neither  wilfulness,  perversity,  folly, 
nor  sacrilege  in  these  gloomy  verses.  What  would  they  have 
said  of  Poe,  if,  instead  of  his  own  conceptions,  his  writings 
had  contained  much  or  little  of  the  borrowed  or  distorted 
ideas  of  others,  of  such  sort,  or  in  such  form  as  this  ? 

Against  the  author  of  Lenore  his  most  malignant  enemies 
can  never  bring  the  charge  of  indecency.  But  those  who  pro- 
fess to  discern  some  evil  lurking  behind  all  that  he  wrote  find 
neither  indecency,  license,  nor  waywardness  in  such  frolic 
outpourings  of  the  chaste  muse  of  Walt  Whitman  as, — 

“The  echoes  ring  with  our  indecent  calls,  I seek  out 
some  low  person,  he  shall  be  my  dearest  friend  and  com- 
rade,” etc. 

Had  Poe  foisted  such  stuff  as  this  upon  the  world,  his  im- 
mediate rewards  in  ready  cash  might  well  have  been  more 
generous  than  the  poor  doles  with  which  the  world  repaid 
him  for  a wealth  of  poems,  stories,  essays,  and  critiques, 
which  fascinated  the  reader,  brought  profit  to  the  publisher, 
and  yielded  the  author  a bare  subsistence  as  the  only  material 
compensation  afforded  by  his  times  for  the  mental  and  physical 
exhaustion  entailed  by  his  ceaseless  literary  labors.  Despite 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  would-be  posthumous  candid  friends 
to  prove  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  he  ever  made 
it  any  part  of  his  business  to  injure  others,  as  others  made  it 
theirs  to  injure  him  and  his.  He  never  stooped  to  the  mean 
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and  vulgar  views  and  purposes  of  those  who  have  pursued 
his  memory  with  slander.  Whatever  their  scope,  his  works 
were  uniformly  executed  with  the  conscientious  industry,  in- 
tense concentration,  and  exquisite  taste  of  a great  artist.  Rank- 
ing among  the  foremost  of  their  kinds  in  the  literatures  of 
England  and  America,  they  were  their  author’s  gift  to  his 
own  and  to  future  ages.  For  what  reason  have  certain  of 
his  countrymen  striven  to  spurn  both  gift  and  giver? 

One  sufficient  reason,  at  least,  is  clear.  The  envy  of  ma- 
ligners could  hardly  find  a more  shining  mark  than  Poe  has 
offered  them.  He  has  been  hated  for  real,  undeniable  merits 
far  more  than  for  any  defects,  real  or  suppositious,  of  his  life 
or  works.  In  other  respects  a true  type  of  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman, he  was  in  literature  an  exponent  of  the  independent 
thought,  free  outlook,  original  conception,  genial  humor,  un- 
obtrusive yet  commanding  dignity,  exquisite  refinement,  and 
sound  and  penetrating  judgment  characteristic  of  a true  son 
of  the  South.  These  qualities  could  not  endear  him  to  the  self- 
elected  autocrats  of  the  contemporary  literary  oligarchy  which 
strove  to  dominate  American  thought,  and  whose  notice  or 
favor  he  naturally  disdained  to  court.  Penury  could  not  sink 
him  to  the  level  of  a hack,  nor  flattery  transform  him1  into  a 
tool  for  others.  He  was  neither  toady,  mountebank,  herald 
and  satellite  of  mediocrity,  nor  purveyer  of  cheap  and  nasty 
writing  of  any  sort.  He  refused  to  write  by  the  yard  after 
the  approved  fashion  of  a literary  automaton,  or  prostitute  his 
genius  to  tickle  the  idle,  vulgar,  and  licentious  humors  of  taste- 
less readers.  He  produced  works  which  even  a censorious  critic 
(Lowell)  was  fain  to  pronounce  “far  the  best  of  their  kind,” 
and  their  kind,  meagre  as  were  the  author’s  opportunities  and 
rewards  for  doing  his  best,  was  unmatched  in  range  and  quality 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  but  stating  an  obvious  fact 
to  say  that  alone  among  his  contemporaries  Poe  stood  foremost 
alike  in  poetry,  romantic  fiction,  and  literary  criticism — a varied 
excellence  displayed  neither  by  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Carlyle, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Heine,  nor  any  other  author  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  these  wrote  more  than  Poe.  None  of  them  proved  him- 
self a master  in  so  many  departments  of  literature.  Such  an 
eagle  in  the  domain  of  letters  was  odious  to  all  owls  and  bats,  a 
terror  to  tame  geese  and  turkeys,  a fearless  apparition  to  baser 
creatures  generally.  What  could  reviewers  or  anyone  else  do 
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with  a writer  who  madly  refused  either  to  be  written  down  or  to 
regard  himself  as  the  property  of  publishers  or  public?  Yet 
how  could  literary  sedition  such  as  his  pass  unnoticed?  Pre- 
sumption so  flagrant  must  never  go  unpunished!  And  so  it 
was  that  the  greatest  of  American  writers  was  brought  to  a 
post-mortem  trial  before  various  tribunals — the  frivolous 
Vehmgericht  of  Puritan  dogmatism,  old  and  new  ; the  bloody 
assize  of  the  Jeffrys  of  noisy  mediocrity;  the  tumultuous 
courts  of  the  Jack  Cades  of  so-called  popular  opinion — all  of 
which,  on  the  initiative  of  the  first,  have  dismissed  his  memory 
and  his  works  under  sentence  of  death — a judgment  which 
has  been  executed  much  as  the  curse  of  the  Harpy  was  ful- 
filled upon  Aeneas  and  his  companions.  Besides,  their  fell 
verdict  has  been  pronounced  so  many  times  in  tedious  and  vain 
repetition,  that  to  those  familiar  with  its  terms — and  who  is 
not? — the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests  is  of  more  interest. 
And  as  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  was  furnished  have  been 
consistent  in  nothing  but  falsehood  and  nonsense,  the  evidence 
is  its  own  best  refutation. 

Time  has  effaced  some  of  the  stains  with  which  slander 
has  striven  to  sully  Poe’s  memory.  It  is  now  evident  that  he 
died  drugged  and  poisoned  by  certain  public-spirited  citizens 
whose  patriotic  zeal  easily  outran  their  discretion,  and  not 
as  the  outcome  of  a drunken  debauch,  as  sundry  charitable 
biographers  long  insisted.  Together  with  the  death-bed 
speeches  invented  to  prove  him  a horrible  example  of  riotous, 
ruinous  dissipation  may  be  dismissed  all  criticisms  of  his 
writings  animated  by  the  same  malevolent  spirit.  However 
these  may  vary  in  trivial  details,  their  general  import  remains 
the  same.  The  sage  critics  who  penned  them  assure  us  that 
his  verse  has  no  human  interest;  that  his  prose  fiction  broods 
upon  scenes  and  details  of  gloom  and  horror;  that  his  essays 
and  criticisms  are  marred  now  by  the  vagaries  of  an  erratic 
and  wayward  genius,  and  again  by  the  spiteful  animadversions 
of  a carper.  A tone  of  Rhadamanthine  severity  implying 
censure  much  graver  than  this  pervades  the  written  judgments 
upon  Poe  issued  by  these  Nupkinses  of  literature.  According 
to  their  august  decisions  his  literary  excellence  were  but  the 
flaming  and  poisonous  blossomings  of  the  secret  vices  of  his 
character ; each  furnishing  further  reason  for  condemning  this 
wayward  scapegrace  of  letters.  Indeed  his  whole  work  is  a 
mere  mirage — a No-man’s  land  of  empty  dreams,  bordered  by 
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sloughs  of  envious  error — an  array  of  marble  images  so  cold 
as  to  defy  any  Pygmalion  of  the  spirit  to  kindle  them  into 
warm  and  glowing  life.  Their  author  was  an  apostle  of  selfish 
pride  of  intellect,  in  whom,  as  Lowell  truly  intimated  “the 
heart  was  squeezed  out  by  the  mind.”  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if  the  vagabond  had  never  lived  to  write,  or  if  his 
writings  were  swept  into  oblivion,  no  longer  to  waste  the  time 
of  grave  reviewers  or  foppish  readers?  All  these  damnatory 
implications,  and  many  more,  reverberate  in  the  ominous  tones 
of  various  critics  of  Poe,  whatever  occasion  they  find  to  speak 
of  him. 

But  more  ominous  even  than  the  solemn  accents  of  their 
condemnation  are  certain  palpable  facts  of  the  case  which  all 
these  grave  judges  overlook  or  evade.  For  hitherto  none  of 
them  has  deigned  to  display  on  his  own  pages — just  by  way 
of  demonstrating  how  idle  are  the  tricks  of  that  false  en- 
chanter— any  of  the  literary  magic  which  he  concedes  to  Poe. 
None  of  these  Aarons  of  literature  has  thrown  down  any  staves 
of  verse  to  transform  themselves  into  true  serpents  of  Old 
Nile,  and  swallow  The  Raven , Lenore,  The  Poetic  Principle, 
The  Philosophy  of  Composition , or  any  other  of  the  reptiles 
cast  abroad  by  this  idolatrous  Egyptian  in  the  New  Israel. 
Nothing  which  their  genius  has  invented  enters  into  rivalry  or 
comparison  with  his  writings — even  the  words  of  death-bed 
remorse  ascribed  to  him  are  unconvincing  as  the  voice  of 
Jacob.  In  the  scales  of  reason  the  emptiness  attributed  by 
them  to  the  works  of  an  author  whom  they  would  fain  con- 
demn is  mysteriously  outweighed  by  the  vacuity,  the  nothing- 
ness of  their  own  achievement  in  prose  and  rhyme.  And  is 
this  barrenness  of  creative  accomplishment  to  be  accepted  as 
their  qualification  for  passing  judgment  upon  works  beyond 
their  power  to  conceive,  much  less  to  produce?  A dim  sense 
of  their  own  infinite  inferiority  in  this  particular  has  driven 
the  more  intelligent  of  Poe’s  detractors  to  frankly  acknowl- 
edge his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  art.  Truly 
comical  is  their  inability  to  see  that  such  an  admission  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  their  judgment  of  him ; for  their  judgment,  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  expression,  is  that  he  was  a very  great 
poet,  and  a very  bad  man — a statement  which  is  a simple  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Through  all  their  discordant  round  of 
a thousand  parts  the  loudest  note  is  that  of  partisan  rancor 
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against  a genius  whose  art  rises  far  beyond  the  level  of  their 
comprehension. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  an  indictment  drawn  up  in  ig- 
norance of  the  issues  involved  has  broken  down  beneath  the 
dead- weight  of  its  own  absurdities.  Nor  have  its  authors  pre- 
sented the  details  of  their  case  in  such  fashion  as  to  regain 
any  share  of  the  credit  thus  irrevocably  forfeited  by  their  ludi- 
crous incapacity.  Every  particular  adduced  by  them  is  but  a 
further  manifestation  of  their  ignorance  of  all  that  belongs 
to  poetry,  to  literary  criticism,  to  truth  in  life  and  art — a 
further  illustration  of  the  exceUence_.Qf „.what.^they  deride. 
The  burden  of  their  accuiatTohs  of  Poe,  the  author,  is  that-, 
his  finest  works,  his  poems,  the  rarest  productions  of  his  hap- 
piest inspiration,  deserve  praise  only  for  great  external  beauty 
— the  inference  being  that  this  outer  fairness  conceals  a skele- 
ton of  intellectual  barrenness  and  moral  perversion.  Such 
verses  are  but  vain  fancies,  mere  cobwebs  of  a brain  so  poorly 
busied  in  spinning  such  mazes  of  floating  threads  as  to  furnish 
another  most  lamentable  illustration  of  the  old  proverb' — “an 
idle  mind  is  the  Devil’s  workshop.”  Therefore — were  they 
not  frightened  from  their  purpose  by  the  knowledge  that  for- 
eign critics  of  note  have  rendered  a very  different  verdict, — 
these  discerning  judges  would  consign  Poe  and  all  his  works 
to  his  master,  the  Devil,  whom  they  esteem  the  patron  saint  of 
art  and  artists.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  fashion  is  not  to  be 
lightly  defied and  as  it  has  become  a fashion  to  repeat  urfr 
critically  the  favorable  criticism  of  the  foreign  critics  afore- 
said, Poe’s  enemies  have  been  fain  to  respond  in  dismal  echo 
where  his  praises  are  thus  sounded,  striving  nevertheless  to 
give  their  echo  the  tone  of  a murmur  of  dissents  They  hint 
that  his  verses  are  unsubstantial  pageants  faded,  leaving  not 
a wrack  behind  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  facts  of  a work- 
day world.  The  idle  genius  who  wrote  them  has  given  us 
abundance  of  airy  nothings,  but  has  conspicuously  failed  to 
give  it  anywhere  a local  habitation  and  a name ; and  airy  noth- 
ings they  remain  to  the!  majority  of  his  countrymen,  the  sane, 
practical  men  and  women  who  have  made  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  what  it  is.  Yes,  Poe’s  lyrics — his  tales — indeed,  all  that 
he  wrote,  say  these  sedate  and  assured  critics,  are  glittering 
bubbles  which  burst  and  vanish  at  the  slightest  contact  with 
the  realities  of  life — vain  illusions  whose  emptiness  is  a melan- 
choly token  of  the  vanity  of  their  author’s  life  and  nature. 
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The  steadfast  testimony  of  these  grave  advocates  irresistibly 
recalls  the  more  cheerful  utterance  of  a very  similar  idea  in 
the  words  of  Tennyson's  Village  Wife : 

“And  books ! What's  books  ! 

Tha  knaws  they  be  neither  ’ere  nor  theer.” 

The  village  wife  could  not  read,  and  brushed  literature  light- 
ly from  the  pathway  of  her  thought;  and  Poe’s  defamers, 
who  are  not  miuch  her  superiors  in  that  respect,  have  hit 
upon  much  the  same  easy,  wholesale  method  of  disposing  of 
what  they  cannot  understand  and  are  only  interested  to  con- 
demn. Their  Bill  of  Attainder  against  his  poetry  never  gets 
beyond  its  solemn  preamble.  Their  attacks  on  his  prose 
are  directed  against  imaginary  faults  which  their  own  exhibits 
in  high  perfection.  Abandoning  the  narrow  path  of  argu- 
ment and  proof  for  the  open  field  of  unreasoning  assertion, 
they  are  content  to  conclude  their  tirades  with  what  seems  to 
them  final  evidence  of  the  imposture  of  this  Simon  Magus>  of 
American  Literature.  Poe’s  tales  and  poems,  they  triumphant- 
ly affirm,  are  prized  only  by  those  strange  creatures  who  love 

~r “art  for  art’s  sake.”  This  is  their  last  word  on  the  subject 

of  his  literary  merits  and  demerits.  It  has  little  weight  with 
any,  who  in  stubborn  infatuation  persist  in  a perverse  admira- 
tion of  Poe  and  others  like  him  ; and  as  Socrates  and  Plato, 
his  disciple,  were  self-confessed  lovers  of  “art  for  art’s  sake” ; 
and  as  the  world  has  not  yet  forgotten  something  that  Cicero 
said  of  his  own  preference  for  going  wrong  with  Plato  to 
being  right  with  other  philosophers;  a question  forthwith 
presents  itself  to  all  whose  judgments  of  art  and  literature 
are  borrowed  from  others. — Is  it  better  to  be  right  with 
Messrs,  Griswold  and  Company,  or  to  be  wrong  with  Poe, 
Whistler,  Rembrandt,  Hogarth,  Velasquez,  Titian,  Shake- 
speare, Cicero,  Plato,  Socrates,  Pindar,  Hokusai,  and  other 
loungers  of  the  idle  tribe  of  artists? 

The  name  “art”  is  properly  applied  to  any  work  demand- 
ing in  its  perfect  execution  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  and 
good  taste  in  the  one  by  whom  it  is  done.  Such  power  of 
performance  can  be  developed  only  through  the  unremitting 
exertion  and  concentration  of  every  faculty  which  the  work 
requires.  While  rigorously  subordinating  to  its  own  develop- 
ment all  other  interests,  art  by  no  means  excludes  them  from 
the  life  of  those  who  follow  it.  Recreation,  diversions,  relaxa- 
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tion,  friendship,  affection  are  as  much  necessities  to  the  true 
artist  as  to  anyone  else.  But  none  of  these  can  turn  him 
from  the  path  which  his  genius  finds  or  makes  through  all  im- 
pediments. None  of  these  can  absorb  those  faculties  which 
his  work  alone  calls  into  full  play.  The  motto,  “Art  for  Art’s 
Sake,”  may  be  paraphrased  as  “The  devotion  of  knowledge 
and  skill  to  the  increase  of  our  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  beauty.”  Many  who  have  found  the  phrase  trifling  and 
meaningless  have  approved  much  stranger  doctrine.  Have  not 
Puritans  from  Prynne  to  Ruskin  preached  “Goodness  for 
Goodness’  Sake,”  and  been  roundly  applauded  for  their  most 
unintelligible  performances?  Others,  again,  who  love  to  ad- 
mire virtue  from  afar  off — whose  admiration  increases  in  di- 
rect proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance — who  see  only 
darkness  in  “the  light  of  other  days”  when  that  light  is  kin- 
dled anew  in  their  own — and  who  will  therefore  have  none  of 
this  foppish  nonsense  of  “art  for  art’s  sake” — nevertheless 
cherish  boundless  uncritical  admiration  of  the  Socratic  theory 
of  good  workmanship  as  unfolded  in  Plato’s  Republic , though 
the  phrase  which  they  deride  is  but  a corollary  of  the  theory 
they  profess  to  approve.  For  Socrates’  theory  of  good  work- 
manship is  simply  this — that  with  the  true  workman  excellence 
of  accomplishment  in  his  calling  takes  precedence  of  every 
other  motive.  Such  misunderstanding  is  but  the  infatuation 
of  intellects  enthralled  by  the  vulgar  notions  of  an  age  domi- 
nated by  commercial  and  pseudo-scientific  superstitions. 
Minds  so  enslaved  see  Art  not  as  a wonder-working  force,  un- 
shackled by  environment,  unconfined  by  time  or  place,  finding 
and  revealing  beauty  everywhere,  but  as  a dead  commodity 
to  be  measured,  weighed,  and  exchanged  for  cash,  like  any 
other  product  of  the  soulless  machine  from  which  it  has  issued. 
Every  true  artist  works  for  his  art  alone.  That  art  is  his  life, 
the  voice  of  his  soul,  the  image  and  expression  of  all  by  which 
and  for  which  he  lives.  It  cannot  become  a secondary  pur- 
pose of  his  existence.  The  rewards  of  wealth  and  fame,  when 
they  come  to  him,  come  unsought  for  themselves,  and  do  not 
alter  the  essential  character  of  his  work  except  in  so  far  as 
they  afford  scope  for  wider  and  freer  development.  The  pur- 
suit of  these  as  ends  in  themselves  leads  away  from  the  one 
interest  which  absorbs  his  creative  powers.  To  follow  any 
such  ulterior  objects  is  to  forego  that  interest,  to  relinquish 
those  powers  to  atrophy,  to  lose  sight  of  art,  to  cease  to  be  an 
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artist.  Those  who  labored  to  condemn  or  confute  Whistler, 
Poe,  and  other  prophets  of  the  message  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake^ 
have  in  so  doing  merely  revealed  an  absurd  and  ignorant  in- 
sensibility. 

The  delight  which  an  artist  may  feel  in  others’  applause 
must  ever  be  preceded  by  the  assurance  of  his  own  certain 
knowledge  that  he  has  worthily  attained  the  object  of  his  en- 
deavors. Pursuant  to  the  good  old  theory  that  artists  have 
no  right  to  speak  or  judge  of  their  own  work,  one  wise  critic 
has  styled  Poe’s  preface  to  the  1845  edition  of  his  poems 
“proud.”  Deplorable  as  is  the  fact  that  such  an  author  should 
have  had  occasion  to  write  it,  this  introduction  is  one  which 
any  author,  under  similar  circumstances,  might  well  be  proud 
to  have  written : — 

“These  trifles  are  collected  and  republished  chiefly  with 
a view  to  their  redemption  from  the  many  improvements 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  while  going  at  random 
The  rounds  of  the  press.’  I am  naturally  anxious  that  what 
I have  written  should  circulate  as  I wrote  it,  if  it  circu- 
late at  all.  In  defence  of  my  own  taste,  nevertheless,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  say  that  I think  nothing  in  this 
volume  of  much  value  to  the  public,  or  very  creditable 
to  myself.  Events  not  to  be  controlled  have  prevented  me 
from  making,  at  any  time,  any  serious  effort  in  what,  un- 
der happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  field  of  my 
choice.  With  me  poetry  has  been  not  a purpose,  but  a 
passion ; and  the  passions  should  be  held  in  reverence ; they 
must  not — they  cannot  at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to 
the  paltry  compensations,  or  the  more  paltry  commenda- 
tions of  mankind.” 

Many  who  dissented  from  the  views  here  expressed,  be- 
cause these  views  happened  to  be  Poe’s,  have  cordially  ap- 
proved Longfellow’s  tamer  statement  of  a similar  idea : — 

“The  Merchant’s  word 
Delighted  the  Master  heard; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  to  every  art.” 

And  here  the  neo-Puritan  would  object  that  Poe’s  heart  was 
corrupt  and  become  abominable,  and  that  any  work  proceeding 
therefrom  must  of  necessity  be  altogether  vile.  But  this  worn- 
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out  story  answers  its  purpose  no  longer.  Besides,  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  not  forgotten  how  the  poetic  passion  of 
certain  Puritans  improved  the  Psalms  of  David  into  the  sor- 
riest doggerel  ever  inflicted  upon  the  children  of  men— to  say 
nothing  of  later  “triumphs  of  civility’ ’ such  as  the  Twentieth 
Century  (Limited)  New  Testament.  What  poet  has  escaped 
the  censure  of  these  saintly  ones?  What  poet  has  deserved 
their  praise?  Criticism  from  such  quarters  never  touches  the 
truth  of  literature;  and  Poe’s  verse  remains  to  be  judged  on 
its  merits,  according  as  our  experience  and  sensibility  enable 
us  to  appreciate  them. 

Amusement  mingles  with  surprise  when  one  severally  re- 
calls his  poems,  after  hearing  all  that  obtuse  critics  can  say 
in  depreciation  of  them.  Where  may  we  find  the  unreality, 
the  chilling  gloom,  the  empty  jingling  euphony  divorced  from 
all  substantial  significance  of  which  those  wise  ones  were  for- 
ever prating?  Do  these  faults  appear  conspicuously  in  Anna- 
bel Lee , for  example?  Those  Puritans  who  tolerate  love- 
poems  at  all  insist  that  such  compositions  must  be  free  from 
every  suggestion  of  sensuality — a condition  perfectly  fulfilled 
by  every  love-song  that  Poe  ever  wrote.  But  our  critics  are 
hardly  to  be  foiled  thus.  They  swear  that  the  women  of  Poe’s 
verses  are  phantoms — mere  spectres  whom  no  man  could  truly 
love — an  objection  suggestive  of  the  comment  ascribed  to  a 
certain  popular  painter — “Titian’s  women  are  magnificent — 
but  who  would  care  to  kiss  one  of  them?” 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  opening  stanza  of 
this  lyric  is  extremely  vague: — 

“It  was  many  and  many  a year  ago. 

In  a kingdom  by  the  sea, 

That  a maiden  there  lived,  whom  you  may  know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 

And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me.” 

As  a good  Republican,  Poe  had  no  more  business  lugging 
kingdoms  into  his  poetry  than  to  make  a No-man’s  land  of  the 
one  he  did  lug  in  by  placing  it  on  a sea  to  which  he  gives  no 
name.  Shakespeare’s  “coast  of  Bohemia”  was  bad  enough, 
but  nothing  to  this.  And  worse  yet,  worse  even  than  the 
snivelling  nonsense  of  the  last  two  lines,  he  has  the  insuffer- 
able impertinence  to  tell  us  that  we  “may  know”  this  dream- 
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maiden  of  his  wool-gathering  fancy  “by  the  name  of  Annabel 
Lee.”  If  he  means  to  interest  us,  let  him  give  us  business- 
like details^ — Susannah  Sniggers  sounds  more  like  the  life  we 
know  than  his  drivelling  “Annabel  Lee”-— her  age,  height,  ap- 
pearance, dress,  manner,  and  mien — the  color  of  her  hair,  the 
size  and  make  of  her  shoes — her  postoffice  address,  street  and 
house  number;  the  sort  of  house  she  lived  in;  a list  of  her 
relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances;  all  of  which  could  have 
been  easily  included  in  the  poem,  had  it  been  long  enough, 
which,  according  to  its  author’s  own  canons  of  criticism,  it  is 
not. 

The  foregoing  is  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  adverse  criticisms  which  Poe’s  lyrics  have  aroused 
among  those  voluble  partisans  whose  ignorance  and  effrontery 
have  gained  them,  among  the  uncritical,  ai  secure  reputation 
as  judges  of  philosophy,  art,  and  literature.  And  if  they  have 
never  expressed  their  opinions  in  precisely  such  terms  as  these, 
it  has  been  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  his  fame  has  awakened 
in  the  blindest  of  them  a dim  sense  of  the  necessity  of  making 
some  effort  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  topic  when  dealing  with 
his  works.  Beneath  the  spell  of  a subject  which  inspired  him 
to  do  his  best  and  worst,  Griswold  was  seen  to  put  forth  all 
his  powers  in  the  foolish  lampoon  which  he  wrote  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Poe’s  death.  It  is  thus  that  those  who  approach  the 
temples  of  genius  to  profane  them  prostrate  themselves  in- 
voluntarily as  they  enter  the  precincts.  But  whether  active 
or  passive  in  their  malice,  the  upshot  of  their  prattle  is  the 
same.  To  them  the  artist’s  work  is  abhorrent  either  as  a 
negation  of  vulgarities  congenial  to  their  temper,  or  as  “fault- 
ily faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null.”  In  Poe’s  case  they 
maintain  either  that  his  writings  are  bad,  or  “so  good  as  to 
be  good  for  nothing” — that  is  to  say,  superlatively  worthless. 

To  such  Malvolio-Aguecheek  criticism  one  can  only  an- 
swer, with  Fabian,  “Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good-sense- 
less !”  For  one  cannot  but  feel  the  charm  of  Annabel  Lee  in 
the  very  name  of  the  poem — a name  full  of  melody  and  bright- 
ness, beauty  and  gladness,  whose  sound  is  as  the  first  notes 
of  the  lark  that  “at  heaven’s  gate  sings”  to  bid  “my  lady  sweet 
arise.”  Is  it  barely  possible,  by  any  chance,  that  Poe  meant 
his  readers  to  catch  in  its  music  some  echo  of  the  beauty,  the 
loveliness,  the  joyous  and  gracious  presence  of  this  lady  of  his 
vision?  As  we  read  or  recall  the  poem,  may  not  this  name 
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suggest  to  our  imagination  or  remembrance  some  such  story, 
memory,  or  association  as  Rembrandt’s  portraits  bring  before 
us  on  the  walls  in  Dresden  where  Saskia  smiles  forever  upon 
lovers  of  “art  for  art’s  sake?”  Shall  these  masterpieces  share 
the  fate  of  those  of  King  Charles’s  collection  and  be  consigned 
to  the  flames  because  we  know  so  little  of  Saskia?  Would 
their  beauty,  their  magical  and  suggestive  charm,  be  less  even 
if  we  knew  nothing  of  her? 

Had  we  known  the  story  of  Saskia’s  life,  some  Griswold 
of  painting  would  long  since  have  filled  the  world  with  la- 
mentation that  Rembrandt’s  time  and  powers  had  been  so  de- 
plorably wasted  in  immortalizing  a woman  so  utterly  un- 
interesting. 

The  mention  of  kingdoms  in  Annabel  Lee  is  of  course  in- 
excusable. Still,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  daughter  of  a dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  United  States  was  hailed  as 
“Princess” — with  a capital  P — by  the  voice  of  popular  ap- 
plause, not  exactly  “many  and  many  a year  ago,”  as  such 
events  transpire,  the  indulgent  reader  may  let  it  pass.  And 
while  the  sea  to  which  reference  is  made  cannot  be  identified 
satisfactorily  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian, 
the  Black,  the  White,  the  Red,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  its  where- 
abouts are  as  clearly  identified  for  the  literal-minded  as  are 
those  of  the  ocean  of  Tennyson’s  Crossing  the  Bar , or  Long- 
fellow’s Ultima  Thule.  And  none  who  can  read  English  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  transparent  and  charming  sim- 
plicity of  language  and  expression  which  characterizes  the 
poem  throughout: — 

“I  was  a child,  and  she  was  a child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

But  we  loved  with  a love  that  was  more  than  love — 

I and  my  Annabel  Lee; 

With  a love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me.” 

What  possible  meaning  can  attach  to  such  words  as  “a  love 
that  was  more  than  love”?  No  doubt  this  phrase  has  been  a 
sore  puzzle  to  Puritans,  delvers  into  the  difficulties  of  Brown- 
ing, and  “psychological”  students  of  literature  generally. 

“/  was  a child”!  How  masterly  in  its  apparent  artless- 
ness is  this  poem!  How  many  have  succeeded,  as,  with  no 
hint  of  incongruity,  Poe  has  here  succeeded,  in  giving  to 
man’s  deepest  and  tenderest  affection  the  sweet  unsullied  ut- 
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terance  of  a child.  For  any  parallel  to  Annabel  Lee  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Crashaw,  one  must 
go  to  the  song  of  Jean  Prouvaire  in  Les  Miserables;  though 
this,  with  its  echoes  of  a noisy  outer  world,  the  melancholy 
of  its  ending,  and  its  hint  of  the  wasting  flight  of  time  and  the 
shadows  of  later  life,  belongs  to  a less  ethereal  atmosphere — 
a lower  plane  of  thought  and  emotion : — 

“Te  rappeles-tu  nos  bonheurs  sans  nombre, 

Et  tous  ces  fichus  changes  en  chiffons? 

Oh,  que  de  soupirs,  de  nosi  coeurs  pleins  d’ombre, 

Se  sont  envoles  dans  les  cieux  profonds !” 

Another  parallel  may  be  seen — though  the  sentiment  of 
the  poem  is  of  a kind  altogether  different — in  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s My  Kate. 

Doubtless  many  a Puritan  has  stood1  aghast  at  the  impiety 
of  these  words, — 

“The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  Heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me.” 

But  where  has  color  shown  true  to  jaundiced  eyes?  Do  we  re- 
joice in  Shakespeare’s 

“Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments,” 

only  to  scorn  Poe’s 

“And  neither  the  angels  in  Heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee.” 

Hefe,  then,  is  a characteristic  product  of  Poe’s  genius  in 
the  field  of  lyric  poetry;  and  meagre  are  the  rewards  of  any 
search  in  its  verses  for  the  faults  which  carping  detractors 
have  imagined  in  the  best  of  all  that  he  wrote.  No  pall  of 
gloom  or  anguish  overhangs  this  exquisite  creation,  this  flower 
of  gentle  memories  blooming  in  melodious  verse,  whose  sad- 
ness is  eclipsed  in  the  triumph  of  its  ending,  where  happy  and 
innocent  love  emerges  victorious  over  death.  And  that  sad- 
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ness  is  of  a nature  and  degree  inseparable  from  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  finest  lyrics,  Poe’s  rendering 
of  the  theme  is  consistent  and  masterly.  In  each  of  those 
poems  noble  thoughts  find  fitting  and  vivid  expression  in  words 
thrilling  with  emotions  whose  depth  and  might  put  to  shame 
all  futile  exaggeration  and  excess.  And  in  all  of  them,  how- 
ever diverse  their  excellences,  is  revealed  a sense  of  measure 
and  harmony  truly  classic  in  its  subtle  power.  This  faculty 
Poe  shared  with  the  Greeks,  and  with  master-artists  the  world 
over.  In  Annabel  Lee  it  is  exerted  to  enhance  the  general 
effect  by  producing  an  enchanting  contrast  of  varying  emo- 
tions. Mingled  with  the  tender  and  profound  regrets,  the 
joyous  remembrances  tempered  by  transcendent  sorrow,  there 
appears  a tranquil,  half- jesting  disdain  of  a life’s  calamity,  a 
saddened  playfulness,  which  infinitely  deepens  the  quiet  pathos 
everywhere  pervading  the  poem,  but  perfectly  accords  with 
the  clear  notes  of  serene  triumph  sounded  in  the  concluding 
stanzas.  So  subtly,  therefore,  is  revealed  that  profound  pathos, 
which  is  here  a distinctive,  though  secondary  quality,  that, 
while  rendered  with  surpassing  power,  it  is  not  fully  apparent 
in  casual  reading,  save  to  a sympathetic  and  awakened  spirit. 
A poet  may  succeed  where  a painter  has  failed  or  vice  versa. 
In  this  unique  love-song  Poe  has  gloriously  attained  a result 
incomparably  higher  than  that  which  Watts  labored  to  com- 
pass in  his  picture  Love  and  Death. 

But  who  was  Annabel  Lee?  From  what  incident  in  its 
author’s  life  did  this  poem  originate?  Such  are  the  questions 
that  vex  the  Puritan  and  the  “psychological”  critic.  In  this 
instance  the  question  is  not  hard  to  answer.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Poe’s  young  wife  is  the  original  of  Annabel  Lee  and 
Eulalie,  and  the  “lost  Ulalume”  of  the  poem  which  bears  that 
name.  But  questions  as  to  the  particular  event  or  experience 
in  which  a work  of  art  is  rooted  are  often  irrelevant.  They 
are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as  they  expand)  our  understand- 
ing and  heighten  our  appreciation  of  that  work.  Those  who 
investigate  such  points  too  narrowly  might  as  well  busy  them- 
selves in  making  charts  of  the  spot  shown  in  Turner’s  Ulysses 
and  Polyphemus,  or  in  tracing  the  ancestry  of  the  girl  in  Velas- 
quez’s Spinners,  as  essential  to  our  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  those  paintings.  All  that  here  concerns  those  who  love  the 
poetry  and  glory  of  our  life  is  that  out  of  the  tangled  threads 
of  a checkered  and  tragic  experience  Poe  has  woven  radiant 
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figures  which  emerge  in  cloudless  splendor  from  the  sable 
ground  of  his  sorrows,  frailties,  and  misfortunes;  and  to  one 
of  these  shining  forms  he  gave  the  name  Annabel  Lee . 

If  this  be  vagueness,  then  is  poetry  a misty  realm  indeed. 
For  who  can  tell  the  name  of  the  supposed  speaker  in  Brown- 
ing’s Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix?  The  horse’s  name  appears,  but 
not  the  rider’s.  Who  was:  the  adventurous  youth  in  Longfel- 
low’s Excelsior  ? or  the  young  soldier  in  his  Killed  at  the  Ford  ? 
And  setting  these  aside,  how  many  readers  can  say  whether 
or  no  Victor  Galbraith  is  a real  or  a mythical  person?  Yet  sol- 
emn commentators  assure  us  that  Poe  is  all  cloudiness  and 
mirage.  Endless  are  the  vagaries  of  reasoners  whose  pre- 
mizes are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  their  discussion. 

How  many  artists  have  painted  the  Crucifixion?  What 
two  ever  painted  it  the  same?  Everyone  contradicts  the  others. 
Therefore  all  are  liars,  the  scene  they  represent  unreal,  and 
their  pictures  arrant  trifling.  Such  is  Puritan  logic.  For  has 
not  one  of  the  neo-Puritans  of  modem  ethics,  Frederick  Har- 
rison, proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  a myth  and  St.  Paul  the  real 
founder  of  Christianity,  despite  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  him- 
self, who  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  existence  of  Jesus,  and 
preached  “Christ  and  Him  Crucified”  ? If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  whole  Christian  religion  sprang  from  some  obscure  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination  of  St.  Paul, — if  St.  Paul  himself 
was  not  also  a myth.  What  then  becomes  of  the  primitive 
Puritan  theology  and  the  systems  of  ethics  which  their  suc- 
cessors have  based  upon  it?  But'  such  points  are  evaded  by 
those  in  whose  favorite  theories  they  are  involved;  for  ca- 
pricious reasoners  never  press  their  principal  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  And  so  it  is  that,  with  logic  and  proofs 
as  good  as  Mr.  Harrison’s,  the  neo-Puritans,  the  Emersonians 
and  other  kindred  spirits  iterate  and  reiterate  that  Poe’s  muse 
is  a vain  enchantress  beguiling  wastrel  spirits  to  wander  in  a 
void  of  deceitful  imaginings. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Poe’s  art  is  unreal  to  followers  of 
the  cult  of  ugliness — to  those  to  whom  all  beauty  is  unreal — 
to  slaves  of  dogma,  and  blind  frequenters  of  the  oracles  of 
mobs.  If  ever  poet  had  unshaken  hold  of  the  realities  of  life 
— of  those  influences  through  which  our  lives  endure — it  was 
he.  It  is  well  to  compare  his  attitude  toward  those  realities 
with  that  of  some  who  profess  to  deal  with  nothing  of  less 
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moment.  In  a treatise  entitled  Educational  Reformers  the 
impartial  author  writes  as  follows : — 

“We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love. 

And  e’en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend.” 

“So  says  Wordsworth,  and  if  this  assertion  cannot  he  verified 
neither  can  it  he  disproved  ” Had  Wordsworth  not  said  so, 
this  gentleman  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  make  the  same 
statement  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  a statement  which  can  neither  be  verified  nor  disproved 
is  irrelevant  to  any  question;  and  therefore  undeserving  of 
notice  by  anyone.  And  as  Wordsworth’s  poetry  was  written 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  it  is  therefore  as  worthless  as  they.  That  Words- 
worth’s “assertion”  required  no  proof  did  not  enter  the  mind 
of  this  drowsy  philosophizing  pedant.  If  we  do  not  live  by 
admiration  what,  for  example,  is  the  purpose  of  all  ornament 
and  decoration  in  architecture,  furniture,  costume,  etc.?  If 
we  do  not  live  by  hope,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  investment, 
speculations,  preparations  for  the  future,  promises,  and 
prayers?  If  we  do  not  live  by  love,  why  does  anyone  care 
more  for  kindred  than  strangers,  or  for  home  and  the  home- 
land than  for  foreigners  and  foreign  countries?  And  if  we  do 
not  “live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love,”  do  we  live  by  con- 
tempt, despair,  and  hatred  ? Muddle-headed  pedants  who  mis- 
take uncertainty  for  impartiality  invariably  fail  in  any  con- 
crete application  of  the  abstractions  which  they  mistake  for 
universal  truths,  and  usually  end  by  taking  what  seems  to 
them  the  safe  side  in  questions  of  art  by  writing  down  the 
poet  or  painter  as  a madman  or  an  ass.  It  is  thus  that  sundry 
sage  reviewers  have  decided  that  Poe’s  Philosophy  of  Compo- 
sition, with  its  account  of  the  method  applied  by  him  in  writ- 
ing The  Raven,  is  a hoax;  and  it  was  thus  that  various  wise 
and  upright  judges  of  painting  scouted  Whistler’s  Ten  O'clock 
Lecture. 

To  all  such  timorous  and  feeble  spirits  the  worst,  the  in- 
corrigible vice  of  Poe  was  his  originality.  Whether  as  artist 
or  critic  his  thoughts  were  his  own,  alike  in  conception  and  ex- 
pression. In  the  domain  of  his  art  he  recognized  no  superiors, 
for  none  were  there;  and  for  this  he  was  not  to  be  forgiven. 
No  man,  it  is  true,  is  so  self-sufficing  that  his  thoughts  or 
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his  work  are  all  his  own.  They  are  wholly  derived  from  others 
— as  theirs  from  one  another  or  from  others  before  them, 
through  the  endless  succession  of  preceding  generations.  What 
remains  his,  and  not  theirs,  is  the  form  and  impress  given 
by  his  genius  to  the  material  which  he  selects  for  a given 
purpose.  One  man  retails  a dull  story  to  wearied  hearers. 
Another  repeats  the  story  and  holds  his  listeners  spell-bound, 
or  thrilling  with  ecstatic  merriment.  Waggoners  fetch  a 
block  of  marble  from  the  quarry.  Michelangelo  carves  out 
of  it  a statue  of  Moses  or  David.  A Greek  or  Roman  poet 
tells  the  oft-repeated  story  of  the  princess  of  Crete.  Titian, 
who  knows  the  story,  paints  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  But  who 
can  trace  the  ultimate  source  of  the  masterpiece  itself — of  the 
forms,  colors,  tones,  into  which  the  artist  wrought  the  sub- 
stance of  his  work  ? — in  which,  as  in  all  work  animated  by  the 
same  creative  spirit,  and  shaped  by  the  same  creative  impulse, 
the  power,  mystery  and  sacredness  of  life  are  gloriously  mani- 
fest. 

Preachers  of  the  gospel  of  mediocrity  have  made  the  most 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  material  of  his  creations  the  genius 
is  dependent  upon  others.  For  the  choice  and  use  of  that 
material  he  depends  upon  himself  alone.  His  choice  and  use 
of  it  will  be  the  best  possible  for  the  purpose  which  he,  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else,  knows  how  to  fulfil.  Hence  the  infinite 
variety  displayed  in  the  works  of  genius.  Each  artist  is  a 
king,  holding  unquestioned  sway  in  a realm  which  he  has  con- 
quered. Vermeer  is  not  so  great  an  artist  as  Rembrandt,  but 
renders  sunlight  as  well  for  the  effects  which  he  has  chosen 
to  set  upon  canvas.  And  who  shall  decide  whether  Rem- 
brandt or  Velasquez,  or  Rubens  of  Tintoretto,  is  the  greater; 
or  rather,  who  shall  raise  questions  so  idle  ? Here  comparisons 
are  odious,  because  quite  ftitile  and  wearisome.  Of  the  great- 
est artists  we  can  but  say  that  they  are  different — that  one 
attracts  us  more  than  the  other.  We  can  hardly  say  that  one 
is  greater  than  another.  It  is  but  an  idle  fancy  to  set  Shake- 
speare against  Homer,  or  Milton  against  Vergil  in  barren  con- 
troversy as  to  the  absolute  superiority  of  one  over  the  -other. 
Where  excellence  is  of  different  kinds  the  varying  degrees  in 
those  kinds  in  which  it  manifests  itself  afford  no  criterion  of 
absolute  superiority. 

It  is  not  to  one  another,  but  to  servility,  imitation,  and 
timorous  mediocrity  that  great  minds,  in  art  or  elsewhere, 
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are  opposed.  And  from  the  other  side  servility,  imitation  and 
mediocrity  totter  with  withered  and  shackled  limbs  to  feeble 
war  against  them.  Bitter  and  impotent  has  been  its  hostility 
to  Poe.  He  dared  display  in  his  work  and  advocate  in  his 
writings  the  independence  which  was  the  boast  of  American 
patriotism;  and  the  Puritan  denounced  him  and  his  work  as 
alien  and  un-American — an  interloper  of  literature  whose 
thoughts  could  strike  no  root  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  From  all  that  the  magic  of  his  genius  wrought 
he  gave  the  world  the  fairest  and  the  best;  and  his  enemies 
swore  that  the  flowers  of  his  verse  were  but  dead  wax,  not 
worth  one  honest  pumpkin-blossom  of  homely,  familiar  imagi- 
nation; that  his  jewels  were  paste  set  in  gilded  brass  of  a mad 
fantastic  pattern.  The  gloom,  bereavements,  and  agonies  of 
his  life  bore  hard  upon  him  and  cast  deep  shadows  on  his 
pages;  and  pious  critics  called  him  a hyena,  battening  upon 
carrion  of  the  mind.  Of  this  last  cry,  indeed,  his  defamers 
are  never  weary.  A moral  miasma,  they  dolefully  reiterate,  ex- 
hales from  Poe’s  writings,  as  from  the  reptile-haunted  sloughs 
of  some  poisonous  fen,  whose  reeking  depths  are  hidden  by  the 
blooms  of  a rank  luxuriant  vegetation.  His  thoughts  dwell 
longest  upon  themes  of  death  and  corruption.  It  is  thus  that 
a certain  biographer-critic  of  Poe  called  one  of  his  lyrics  “the 
ghoulish  lines  For  Annie.” 

Of  course  these  bungling  critics  are  here,  as*  always,  in 
the  wrong.  Of  all  Poe’s  verses  those  which  touch  upon  mor- 
tality, upon  the  frailty,  falsity,  sorrow,  and  evil  of  life  are 
the  most  marvelous  in  the  story  they  unfold  of  the  beauty,  the 
grandeur,  even  the  joy  which  his  immortal  genius  wrung  from 
the  skeleton  grasp  of  death.  The  awful  silence  and  sickening 
chill  of  the  grave  could  not  palsy  an  intellect  nor  quench  a 
spirit  which  dwelt  in  ecstatic  reverie  upon  his  own  eternal 
rest,  or  in  charmed  and  awful  contemplation  of  the  haunting 
questions  of  life  and  death,  and  of  a world  forever  devoured 
by  decay.  Whatever  of  horror  or  gloom  is  proper  to  the 
themes  of  these  poems  is  lost  in  the  beauty  and  majesty  with 
which  a sublime  imagination  has  invested  them.  Like  Anna- 
bel Lee , of  which  in  certain  respects  it  is  an  exact  converse, 
For  Annie  is  a song  of  love  triumphant  over  death.  In  the 
former  poem  the  life  of  the  bereaved  lover  is  brightened  and 
exalted  by  memories  of  her  whom  he  has  lost.  In  the  latter 
the  grave  itself,  otherwise  but  a refuge  from  the  dreary 
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agonies  of  life,  becomes  a joyful  home  through  the  remem- 
brance of  a woman’s  tender  affection  for  the  dead. 

No  doubt  this  last  is  a most  extravagant  fancy;  and  it  is 
but  a morbid  view  of  life  that  calls  our  existence  “the  fever 
called  living.”  But  there  is  perhaps  equal  extravagance  in 
our  everyday  sayings  about  turning  over  in  one’s  grave,  or 
the  stones  of  the  street  crying  out  against  wrongs.  And  must 
Shakespeare  stand  rebuked  for  making  Macbeth  talk  of  “life’s 
fttful  fever”  ? or  Kent  of  “the  rack  of  this  tough  world”  ? Are 
Hamlet’s  words  to  Horatio  mere  idle  whimpering? — 

“If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 

To  tell  my  story.” 

How  monstrous,  too,  the  extravagance  of  the  reflection 
ascribed  by  Homer  to  the  king  of  the  gods  of  Olympus  as  he 
looks  down  upon  the  immortal  steeds  of  dead  Patroclus — 
“Ah,  hapless  twain,  why  gave  we  you  to  the  chieftain  Peleus, 
that  is  but  a mortal  ? and  ye  two  are  free  of  old  age  and  death- 
less!— Was  it  that  ye  might  have  miseries  among  ill-fated 
men?  For  of  all  the  things  that  breathe  and  crawl  upon  earth 
nowhere  is  there  aught  more  wretched  than  man.”  And  how 
inexcusably  morbid  is  the  concluding  stanza  of  Burns’s  Man 
was  Made  t&  Mourn ! 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  by  the  foregoing  example,  and 
others  which  might  be  cited,  that  the  play  of  Poe’s  imagination 
upon  life  and  death  was  not  so  fantastic  after  all.  And  if  he 
leads  our  way  along  paths  untrodden  by  his  critics,  why  heed 
their  warnings  against  being  lost  with  him  ? Is  it  any  vagary 
to  dwell,  as  did  Dante,  in  the  fascination  felt  by  all  who 
thoughtfully  contemplate  the  terrors  and  mystery  of  the  trag- 
edy of  life — for  how  vain  to  deny  that,  on  one  side,  our  life 
is  tragedy!  Was  his  imagination  more  feverish  than  those 
which  created  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos;  Cocytus,  Styx, 
Lethe,  Phlegethon;  Charon  and  Cerberus;  the  Gorgon,  the 
Harpies,  the  Furies  ? Was  he  raving  when  he  wrote  the  lines  ? — 

“I  have  drank  of  a water 

That  quenches  all  thirst. 
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Of  a water  that  flows 
With  a lullaby  sound 
From  a spring  but  a very  few 
Feet  under  ground — 

From  a cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground.” 

These  “ghoulish  lines,”  For  Annie , are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  our  language.  Once  we  understand  their  motive,  there 
is  nothing  frightful  or  grotesque  in  them.  The  glowing 
imagination  which  fused  their  various  elements  in  subtle  and 
glorious  unity  has  purified  those  elements  of  every  trace  of 
the  dross  of  gloom  and  earthiness.  The  genius  which  chose 
them  for  the  structure  of  the  fabric  wherein  they  lie  magical- 
ly combined  has  wrought  them  into  forms  of  delicate  and 
surpassing  beauty ; and  in  the  tragic  opening  stanzas  the  glory 
which  illumines  the  later  ones  is  heightened.  No  cries  of 
horror,  no  tones  of  passionate  grief  are  heard — nothing  but 
a single  deep  sigh  of  mingled  weariness  and  relief,  as  the 
free  spirit  bids  farewell  to  life’s  ruinous  cares  and  sorrows,  to 
dwell  in  heavenly  thoughts  and  memories  of  the  love  that 
glorified  its  latest  moments. 

A certain  analogy  of  conception  may  be  traced  between 
For  Annie  and  the  following  passage  of  Hugo’s  Les  Mise - 
rabies , which  was  written  some  ten  years  later: — 

“Oh!  to  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  same  tomb,  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  and  from  time  to  time,  in  the  darkness, 
to  caress  a finger  gently,  that  would  suffice  for  my  eter- 
nity!” 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  who  see,  or  affect  to 
see,  sublimity  in  those  words,  find  nothing  but  inane  or  ghastly 
trifling  in  the  lines  of  Poe : — 

“And  I lie  so  composedly 
Now  in  my  bed, 

(Knowing  her  love) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead; 

And  I rest  so  contentedly 
Now  in  my  bed, 

(With  her  love  at  my  breast) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead ; 

That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me. 

Thinking  me  dead.” 

11 
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Some  who  would  find  nothing  in  this  poem — a work  of  art 
beyond  praise — might  well  prefer  the  real  emptiness  and 
sounding  brass  of  Omar's  “Turn  down  an  empty  glass/’  or 
“Yet  Ah!  that  spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose,”  etc. 
Others  again  would  set  a higher  estimate  on  Bryant’s  Thana - 
topsis,  with  its  impersonal  treatment,  its  austere  abstraction, 
and  rather  colorless  and  barren  moralizing.  In  Bryant  the 
contemplation  of  nature  can  dispel  the  gloom  arising  from 
thoughts  of  death.  To  how  many,  to  whom,  for  whatever 
reason,  that  source  of  strength  and  consolation  is  closed,  has 
Thanatopsis  given  comfort?  Like  many  an  author  of  Puri- 
tan ancestry  Bryant  had  no  wide  range  of  sympathy.  In  the 
philosophy  of  Thanatopsis  there  is  no  room  for  human  affec- 
tion : — 

“and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?” 

This  question  of  Bryant’s  finds  an  answer  in  the  lines  of 
Gray : — 

“On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

E’en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries; 

E’en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.” 

Thanatopsis  reflects  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  a time  when  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  had  lost  their  belief 
alike  in  the  hell  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  heaven  of  St. 
John  and  in  immortality  altogether — when  they  secretly  ac- 
knowledged a materialistic  belief  which  they  were  ashamed 
or  fearful  to  profess  openly.  “Sustained  and  soothed  by  an 
unfaltering  trust  approach  thy  grave,”  Bryant  bids  his  reader, 
who  may  well  reply,  “In  what  is  my  ‘unfaltering  trust’  to  re- 
pose?” Compared  with  For  Annie,  Thanatopsis  is  cold,  life- 
less, even  somewhat  self-satisfied  and  pedantic.  Dr.  Bryant 
offers  us,  as  it  were,  a panacea  strange  to  the  taste  and  of 
questionable  efficacy;  for,  like  the  doctor  in  Macbeth,  he  con- 
cludes his  prescription  by  virtually  telling  the  patient  to  be 
his  own  physician.  There  is  better  healing  for  us  in  Poe’s 
Conqueror  Worm,  in  whose  Aeschylean  grandeur  is  lost  that 
numbing  horror  of  death  which  Bryant,  apparently,  would 
have  us  merely  disregard.  Poe  has  drained  to  the  dregs  the 
cup  which  Bryant  will  not  taste,  and  finds  in  it  a truer  inspira- 
tion. For  after  all  his  communing  with  Nature,  Bryant  says 
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much  less,  and  what  he  does  say  to  much  less  purpose,  than 
Wordsworth  in  the  last  of  the  sonnets  to  the  River  Dud- 
don  : — 

“Still  glides  the  stream,  and  shall  forever  glide; 

The  form  remains,  the  function  never  dies; 

While  we,  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 

We  men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish; — be  it  so! 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  land  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith’s  transcendent  dower. 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.” 

In  the  concluding  lines  of  this  sonnet  of  Wordsworth’s 
appears  the  underlying  thought  of  The  Conqueror  Worm. 
Ludicrous,  hollow,  pitiful,  grim,  and  vile  is  the  “motley 
drama”  of  our  life  in  many  of  its  aspects;  yet  “an  angel 
throng”  are  the  spectators  gathered  to  witness  it;  and  not  in 
base,  futile  mockery,  but  in  awe-stricken,  wondering  sorrow, 
does  Poe  tell  of  the  dread  mysterious  play  upon  which  celestial 
witnesses  are  looking  down: — 

“Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high, 

Mutter  and  mumble  low, 

And  hither  and  thither  fly — 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 
That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 

Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 
Invisible  Woe!” 

It  was  Matthew  Arnold  who,  “with  excellent  intent,” 
called  poetry  “a  criticism  of  life.”  If  it  had  been  his  way  to 
mention  the  writings  of  his  greatest  contemporaries  for  other 
purposes  than  fault-finding  or  making  fastidious  comment 
upon  such  merit  as  he  saw  fit  to  notice  or  understand  in  them, 
what  would  he  have  said  of  this  poem,  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  own  definition? — 

“That  motley  drama! — Oh,  be  sure 
It  shall  not  be  forgot! 

With  its  Phantom  chased  forevermore 
By  a crowd  that  seize  it  not, 
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Through  a circle  that  ever  returneth  in 
To  the  selfsame  spot, 

And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror,  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

“But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout 
A crawling  shape  intrude ! 

A blood-red,  thing  that  writhes  from  out 
The  scenic  solitude. 

It  writhes ! — it  writhes  ! — with  mortal  pangs 
The  mimes  become  its  food, 

And  the  seraphs  sob  at  vermin  fangs 
In  human  gore  imbued. 

“Out — out  are  the  lights — out  all ! 

And  over  each  quivering  form 
The  curtain,  a funeral  pall, 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a storm— 

And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan. 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy  ‘Man/ 

And  its  hero,  the  conqueror  Worm.” 

It  might  be  said  that  this  sublime  song  of  death  bears 
comparison  with  any  other  of  its  kind  in  the  language.  But 
how  many  of  the  kind  does  our  language  offer  for  comparison  ? 
Before  Poe,  where  shall  its  parallel  be  found?  The  dirge  of 
Fidele  in  Cymbeline  stands  apart,  unique,  incomparable;  but 
The  Conqueror  Worm  is  not  a dirge.  Gray’s  Elegy  deals 
with  another  aspect  of  death.  Poe’s  matchless  lyric  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  elegy.  And  if  with  either  of  these  com- 
parison is  impossible,  it  is  quite  futile  when  we  turn  to  other 
poets,  early  or  late.  Alone  among  the  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage has  Poe  compelled  death’s  horror  to  render  beauty. 
From  the  thoughts  of  mortality  forgotten  or  shunned  by  other 
poets  he  drew  supreme  inspiration.  If  his  glorious  utterance 
is  anywhere  approached,  it  is  only  by  such  as  have  striven  to 
emulate  his  transcendent  example;  and  only  in  such  attempts 
does  any  parallel  to  his  masterpiece  appear.  One  recalls 
Swinburne’s  Forsaken  Garden  as  perhaps  nearest  in  treatment 
of  the  same  subject.  But  beside  The  Conqueror  Worm , this 
poem  is  cold  rhyming  prose,  with  no  touch  of  the  passion,  the 
Titanic  agony,  the  awful  grandeur,  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
Poe’s  marvelous  verse.  Far  less  will  Rossetti’s  Cloud  Con- 
fines bear  the  test  of  comparison. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  those  works  of  Poe  which  have 
commanded  the  world's  admiration  from  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance.  Even  to  the  dullest  the  merits  of  these  are 
evident  in  some  measure.  But  it  is  an  interesting,  an  in- 
structive, a delightful  occupation  to  examine  those  features 
and  qualities  of  his  works  which  hostile  critics  ascribe  to  him 
as  defects,  but  which  investigation  soon  reveals  as  excel- 
lences. 

Certain  sagacious  editors  and  critics  have  a knack  of  dem- 
onstrating their  own  infinite  superiority  by  pointing  out  what 
they  consider  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  great  men  whom  they  profess  to  admire,  but 
really  distrust  and  despise.  It  was  not  for  Poe  to'  escape  a 
fate  which  has  befallen  every  other  child  of  genius.  In  the 
concluding  stanza  of  The  Raven  one  sage  observer  has  noted 
that  ebony  bird  beguiling  his  sad  fancy  into  smiling  by  casting 
a shadow  on  the  floor  while  perched  above  the  door  on  a bust 
of  Pallas!  Now  what  impossibility  does  this  phenomenon 
present?  The  raven's  shadow  may  be  thrown  upon  the  floor 
by  a lamp  shining  through  a light  of  glass  in  a wall  above 
bird  and  bust  and  the  door  over  which  the  bust  is  set — for  we 
are  nowhere  informed  that  this  room  with  its  rich  furnishings 
and  silken  curtains  has  but  one  door — that  it  can  be  entered 
only  from  outside  the  house.  Nor  is  this  the  only  explanation 
of  the  supposed  inconsistency  so  glaring  in  the  microscopic 
vision  of  a hair-splitting  critic. 

Quite  another  objection  is  that  raised  by  a phalanx  of  com- 
mentators equally  minute  in  their  method,  who,  arrayed  be- 
neath the  banner  of  Emerson,  repeat  his  sneer  at  Poe  as  “the 
jingle  man" — whatever  a “jingle  man"  may  be.  Now  this 
derision  is  an  irresistible  reminder  of  Emerson’s  unavailing 
efforts  to  persuade  Walt  Whitman  to  expunge  or  omit  from 
his  forthcoming  Leaves  of  Grass  certain  passages  unique  in 
their  way,  and  admired  by  some,  abhorred  by  more,  but  quoted 
by  none.  And  in  its  turn,  this  remembrance  awakens  a recol- 
lection of  the  “Good  Gray  Poet's"  comment  upon  the  Sage 
of  Concord,  made,  no  doubt,  as  a partial  consequence  of  Emer- 
son's having  found  these  blades  of  Whitman’s  poetic  pasture 
much  too  coarse  and  foul  to  crop.  “At  times,  it  has  been 
doubtful  to  me  if  Emerson  really  knows  or  feels  what  Poetry 
is  at  its  highest,  as  in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  or  Homer,  or 
Shakespeare.  I see  he  covertly  or  plainly  likes  superb  verbal 
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polish,  or  something  old  or  odd — Waller’s  Go,  Lovely  Rose, 
of  Lovelace’s  lines  To  Lucusta  (sic) — The  quaint  conceits  of 
the  old  French  bards,  and  the  like.  Of  power  he  seems  to  have 
a gentleman’s  admiration — but  in  his  inmost  heart  the  grand- 
est attribute  of  God  and  Poets  is  always  subordinate  to  the 
octaves,  conceits,  polite  kinks  and  verbs.” 

Emerson  called  Poe  “the  jingle  man,”  and  Emerson’s  most 
uncouth,  most  chaotic,  and  withal,  most  applauded  admirer, 
Walt  Whitman,  finally  called  Emerson  “a  lover  of  polite 
kinks” — whatever  is  implied  in  this  term.  It  is  when  cen- 
surers  of  Poe  begin  censuring  one  another,  however,  that  some 
force  is  apparent  in  their  animadversions ; for  the  faults  of  the 
censurers  aforesaid  are  writ  so  large  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  them,  and  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a fool,  cannot  err 
therein.  One  of  the  collaborators  of  that  ingenuous  sympo- 
sium, The  Cambridge  Modern  History , remarks  of  Poe — 
whom  he  calls  “a  sporadic  man  of  genius” — “But  if  it  is  asked 
what  he  really  had  to  say,  the  answer  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  any  similar  question  concerning  Bryant  or  Cooper,  or 
Irving,  or  Brockden  Brown;  namely,  not  much.”  Now  if  the 
reader  asks  what  this  peremptory  chronicler  has  to  say,  in  his 
turn,  of  American  art,  the  answer  can  only  be,  much  less  than 
nothing.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  matter — “In  fine  arts 
other  than  that  of  literature  America  has  not  yet  found  very 
characteristic  expression.  Its  sculpture  and  its  painting  have 
been  so  far  modelled  on  the  contemporary  work  of  Europe 
(that  the  only  American  sculptors  or  painters  who  have  at- 
tained high  excellence  have  generally  been  resident  abroad.” 
Such  a statement  clearly  reflects  the  ignorance  of  the  book- 
worm who  has  no  idea  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  art. 
That  individuality  is  everything  in  painting  and  sculpture; 
that  the  painter  or  sculptor  is  more  than  a suave  imitator  or 
docile  copyist;  that  the  phrase  “the  art  of  Europe”  is  mean- 
ingless except  as  it  indicates  the  difference  existing  between 
and  within  the  art  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  England,  Italy, 
Norway,  Russia,  Serbia — of  every  country  in  Europe  possess- 
ing art  of  its  own;  that  American  artists  are  none  the  less 
American  for  having  resided  or  studied  in  Europe;  none  of 
these  facts  appears  to  have  come  within  the  range  of  the  mental 
vision  of  this  sapient  critic,  who  does  not  even  mention  Whis- 
tler, Sargent,  Inness,  French,  La  Farge,  and  other  American 
artists,  whose  achievements  in  painting  and  sculpture  were 
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certainly  equal  to  those  of  their  countrymen  foremost  in  the 
field  of  letters. 

Such  are  the  critics  who  assure  us  that  Poe’s  verse  is  a 
jingle  of  euphonious  nothings.  Bret  Harte,  who  seems  to  have 
held  a similar  opinion,  expressed  it  indirectly,  but  with  more 
emphasis,  in  his  attempted  burlesque  of  Ulalume,  which  he 
seems  to  have  regarded,  not  only  as  a meaningless  jingle,  but 
a jingle  of  monotonous  and  exasperating  repetitions.  One 
may  vainly  search  the  works  of  Poe,  however,  for  any  trace 
of  the  over-elaborate  humor  of  Harte’s  A Venerable  Impos- 
ter, or  the  floundering  smartness  of  his  Stage-Driver's  Story, 
in  one  of  which  the  astute  author  jokes  with  very  apparent 
difficulty;  while  in  the  other  he  is  so  sharp  as  to  cut  himself 
with  a clumsy  tool  appropriated  by  him'  to  a stupid  use. 

Poe’s  poetry  is  called  vague,  meaningless,  jingling,  trifling, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  the  same  reasons  that  Whistler’s  painting  was 
called  slight,  thin,  smudgy,  foggy,  meaningless,  and  the  like. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  those  who  make  such,  state- 
ments simply  know  not  whereof  they  speak.  Poe’s  theory  of 
art  was  much  the  same  as  Whistler’s,  and  his  practice  a rigor- 
ous application  of  the  theory. 

The  one  artist  wrote  his  poems  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principles  on  which  the  other  painted  his  pictures.  As- 
suredly the  “repetitions”  observed  in  Poe’s  lyrics  have  a well- 
defined  object.  In  the  sense  conveyed  by  hostile  critics  most 
of  them  are  not  repetitions  at  all,  but  skilful  variations  of 
fine,  telling  phrases,  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  rich  in  rarest 
melody,  whose  recurrence  advances  the  intended  effect  of  the 
poem  just  as  the  calculated  “slight”  successive  strokes  of 
Whistler’s  brushes — sometimes  no  more  than  fifty  in  three 
hours — developed  and  heightened  the  effects  of  the  master- 
pieces upon  which  they  were  set.  Ulalume,  a target  of  ig- 
norant scorn  for  Bret  Harte  and  others,  is  a case  in  point. 
In  setting,  it  is  like  one  of  Whistler’s  Nocturnes.  In  its  ap- 
parent repetitions,  it  is  suggestive  of  his  Symphonies  in  White ; 
and  just  as  one  of  his  Arrangements  in  Black,  or  in  Black  and 
Brown,  merely  gains  in  depth  and  atmosphere,  power  and 
charm,  through  comparison  with  a full-length  portrait  by  an- 
other artist,  so  at  the  challenge  of  comparison  with  the 
lyrics  of  any  other  English  poet  does  Ulalume  reveal  depths 
of  beauty  not  at  first  apparent : — 
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“The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober, 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 

It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year; 

It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber 
In  the  mistry  mid-region  of  Weir — 

It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber 
In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.” 

The  county  map  does  not,  of  course,  indicate  the  whereabouts 
of  Lake  Auber  or  the  forest  of  Weir;  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  county  map  at  such  a juncture.  We  do  not  read1  poetry 
for  lessons  in  geography,  chemistry,  physics,  or  even  psychol- 
ogy. And  anyone  who  cannot  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
means  by  which  Poe  heightens  the  impression  which  he  in- 
tends to  convey  in  this  passage  will  do  well  either  to  quietly 
reflect  upon  the  quality  and  effects  of  such  poetry  as  he  can 
truly  appreciate;  or  to  follow  the  example  of  His  Gracious 
Majesty  King  George  II,  of  blessed  memory,  so  far  as  poets 
and  their  works  are  concerned.  A work  of  art,  whatever  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  rendered,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a cer- 
tain conception  of  him  whose  creation  it  is ; and  in  the  finished 
embodiment  are  mirrored  the  multitudinous  ideas  and  impres- 
sions which  his  conception  involves.  Necessarily,  the  artist, 
if  a master,  alone  can  decide  whether  or  no<  a given  work  re- 
flects his  conception  well  or  ill;  for  he  alone  knows  precisely 
what  his  ideal  was.  For  him,  therefore,  to  accomplish  a fin- 
ished work  is  to  reproduce  his  conception — to  convey  to  him- 
self, so  to  speak,  a concrete  impression  of  that  conception 
as  exhaustive  as  his  mastery  of  the  medium  of  his  art  enables 
him  to  effect.  If,  when  this  is  done,  the  reader,  auditor,  or 
spectator,  remains  unmoved  by  the  masterpiece,  his  want  of 
appreciation  is  but  the  outcome  of  defects  of  observation,  ex- 
perience, or  sensibility.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  critics  who 
have  sneered,  laughed,  or  blankly  wondered  at  Ulalume.  How 
admirably,  in  a few  expressive  words,  has  Poe  pictured  the 
shadowy  region  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  cast ! With 
what  simplicity,  vividness,  and  truth,  does  his  verse  mirror 
(the  haunting  terror  of  those  mysterious  woodland  waters 
which  linger  so  dismally  in  his  memory!  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  poem,  are  found  the  happy  effects  of  the  subtle 
variations  employed  by  him.  “The  dim  lake” — dim  with  its 
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perennial  mists,  offering  little  to  the  eye,  and  much  to  the 
imagination,  imparts  a feeling  of  mystery;  “the  dark  tarn,” 
an  emotion  of  ominous  repulsion  from  the  gloomy  lake — an 
emotion  which  subsequent  passages  arouse  in  increasing  in- 
tensity until  its  climax  is  reached  in  the  concluding  stanza, 
where  the  dread  secret  of  this  strange  forboding  is  disclosed. 
In  this  passage  Poe’s  second  touch  is  stronger,  more  definite 
than  his  first.  Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  parallel  phrases 
“the  misty  mid-region  of  Weir,”  “the  ghoul-haunted  wood- 
land of  Weir.”  Like  others  of  the  sort,  this  apparent  repeti- 
tion is  in  reality  a masterly  variation,  throwing  the  feature 
presented  into  vivid  and  magical  relief.  A converse  effect  is 
seen  in  the  lines: — 

“And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn— 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  born. 

Out  of  which  a miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a duplicate  horn — 

Astarte’s  bediamoned  crescent 

Distinct'  with  its  duplicate  horn.” 

“Pointed  to”  is  a more  decided  and  definite  expression  than 
“hinted  of”;  too  decided,  indeed,  without  modification,  to 
present  the  intended  final  effect ; for  it  apparently  implies  that 
morning  was  at  hand.  This  idea  is,  therefore,  appropriately 
qualified,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  given,  in  the  next 
line ; for  the  star-dials  cannot  point  to  the  morning-hour  which 
renders  them  invisible.  Their  pointing  is  but  a hinting  of 
the  coming  of  day.  In  the  subsequent  verses  Poe  reverts  to 
his  former  method  of  variation,  with  an  effect  more  easily 
felt  than  described;  for  in  a context  like  this,  to  attempt  any 
such  description  is 

“with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish.” 

What  poet  of  our  language  has  pictured  the  mild  mysterious 
glories  of  the  rising  moon  and  the  starlit  heavens  in  words 
of  power  and  charm  more  subtle  and  varied  than  Poe  has  dis- 
played in  this  poem  of  the  night — this  nocturne  in  verse, 
which  bears  us  far  into  the  depths  of  the  weird  realm  of  Dis  ? 

So  much,  then,  for  the  “jingle”  of  Poe’s  verses.  All  music 
is  “jingle,”  all  art  trifling  to  the  barbarian  and  the  carper. 
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As  for  the  meaning  of  the  poem — the  “psychological  sig- 
nificance,” which  is  the  only  significance  pedants  can  see,  or 
think  they  see,  in  poetry — its  language  is  surely  clear  enough 
to  make  that  meaning  plain  to  anyone  who  understands  En- 
glish. But  what  of  the  thought  ? What  has  Poe  to  say  to  us 
here  ? Nothing,  replies 

“The  sage  philosopher. 

Who  has  read  Alexander  Ross  over.” 

What  has  Mozart  to  say  ? Again,  nothing.  What  has  a lark 
or  a nightingale  to  say?  Still,  nothing.  What  has  the  mock- 
ing-bird to  say?  Why,  something  when  he  mimics  another 
bird ; nothing  when  he  sings  his  own  song.  What,  then,  has 
a frog  to  say?  Something  very  distinct,  occasionally.  What 
has  a parrot  to  say?  Oh,  a great  deal!  Ah!  we  are  on  the 
right  road  at  last.  What  has  a dinner-bell  to  say  ? A world — 
a universe — an  infinity  of  fine  things?  So  runs  the  full  text 
of  this  passage  in  the  catechism  of  every  Shakespeare’s  Ajax 
who  has  spoken  of  art  only  to  jeer  at  Poe,  Whistler,  Rem- 
brandt, Sappho — at  everyone  who  has  expended  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  energy  in  filling  the  world  with  beauty  for  men  to 
admire  and  owls  to  hoot.  “The  Viscount”  and  Mr.  Pip  ab- 
horred Shakespeare’s  plays  as  a collection  of  sermons.  The 
Puritan  and  Philistine  despised  them  because  they  were  not 
sermons.  Shakespeare  himself  spoke  of  finding  sermons  in 
stones  and  good  in  everything.  That  Poe  found  good  in  every- 
thing his  poems  are  decisive  proof.  Keats  discovered  matter 
for  discourse  in  a grasshopper  and  a cricket,  and  Shelley  found 
in  the  cloud  something  possibly  as  good  as  a sermon.  But 
little  “thought,”  of  course,  appears  in  his  poem  of  that  name. 
And  yet  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  eighteenth  century 
wiseacres  who  sneered  at  Hogarth  and  for  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont and  other  nineteenth-century  Daniels  come  to  judgment 
upon  such  heretics  of  the  palette  as.  Constable  and  Monet,  if 
they  had  had  some  inkling  of  the  meanings  expressed  and 
implied  in  Shelley’s  phrase  “the  million-colored  bow.”  A lit- 
tle knowledge  of  this  sort  would  have  kept  them  from  talking 
nonsense  on  the  subject  of  color  in  nature  and  in  painting. 
And  the  acute  critics  who  took  Whistler’s.  Old  Battersea  Bridge 
for  a fire-escape,  and  the  barge  underneath  it  for  a fiddle-case 
are  of  the  same  breed  as  those  who  find  no  “thought”  in 
lyrics  such  as  Ulalume;  for  of  the  thought  which  goes  to  cre- 
ate such  a work  of  art  neither  sort  have  any  conception. 
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In  the  tempestuous  voyage  of  his  life  Poe  had  encountered 
many  a school  of  these  critical  porpoises.  The  value  which 
he  set  upon  the  wisdom  of  such  “Solomon  Don  Dunces’'  is 
perhaps  more  clearly  shown  in  playful  passages  like  his  jeu 
d’ esprit,  An  Enigma,  than  in  any  of  his  criticisms — none 
of  which  are  directed  against  intellects  of  such  calibre  as 
theirs,  except  in  merry  banter. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Poe's  speculative  opinions,  as  ex- 
pressed in  various  writings,  drew  upon  him  charges  of  pan- 
theism and  atheism,  and  the  ban  of  Puritanic  theologians. 
These  opinions  found  final  utterance  in  Eureka,  which,  with 
apparent  inconsistency,  he  published  as  a poem,  though  the 
entire  composition  is  prose. 

The  germ  of  Eureka  is  to  be  found  in  Poe’s  Island  of  the 
Fay,  where,  indeed,  occur  the  very  words  with  which  the 
larger  work  ends: — 

“Our  telescopes  and  our  mathematical  investigations 
assure  us  on  every  hand — notwithstanding  the  cant  of  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  priesthood — that  space,  and  there- 
fore, that  bulk,  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Almighty.  The  cycles  in  which  the  stars  move  are 
those  best  adapted  for  the  evolution,  without  collision,  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  bodies.  The  forms  of 
those  bodies  are  accurately  such,  as,  within  a given  sur- 
face, to  include  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  matter; 
— while  the  surfaces  themselves  are  so  disposed  as  to  ac- 
commodate a denser  population  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated on  the  same  surfaces  otherwise  arranged.  Nor  is 
it  any  argument  against  bulk  being  an  object  with  God, 
that  space  itself  is  infinite;  for  there  may  be  an  infinity 
of  matter  to  fill  it.  And  since  we  see  clearly  that  the  en- 
dowment of  matter  with  vitality  is  a principle — indeed,  so 
far  as  our  judgments  extend,  the  leading  principle  in  the 
operations  of  Deity — it  is  scarcely  logical  to  imagine  it 
confined  to  the  regions  of  the  minute, — where  we  daily 
trace  it, — and  not  extending  to  those  of  the  august.  As 
we  find  cycle  within  cycle  without  end — yet  all  revolving 
around  one  far-distant  centre  which  is  the  Godhead,  may 
we  not  analogically  suppose  in  the  same  manner,  life  with- 
in life,  the  less  within  the  greater,  and  all  within  the  Spirit 
divine?  In  short,  we  are  madly  erring,  through  self- 
esteem,  in  believing  man,  in  either  his  temporal  or  future 
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destinies,  to  be  of  more  moment  in  the  universe  than  that 
vast  ‘clod  of  the  valley/  which  he  tills  and  contemns,  and 
to  which  he  denies  a soul  for  no  more  profound  reason 
than  that  he  does  not  behold  it  in  operation.” 

The  underlying  idea  of  Eureka  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Tennyson’s  Higher  Pantheism  and  Flower  in  the  Cran- 
nied Wall.  The  same  thought  may  be  found  in  many  pas- 
sages in  Wordsworth,  notably  Tintern  Abbey , Hart-Leap  Well, 
and  Laodamia.  None  of  these  poems  evoked  condemnation 
from  the  literary  oracles  of  New  England.  And  Poe  was 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  offering  to  sympathetic  spirits  “this 
book  of  truths,”  as  he  called  Eureka,  “not  in  its  character  of 
truth-teller,  but  for  the  beauty  which  abounds  in  its  truth, 
constituting  it  true” — words  not  far  removed  in  meaning  from 
Keats’s 

“Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty.  That  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 

The  criticism  of  Eureka  advanced  by  his  enemies  is  merely 
this — that  he  used  what  scientific  knowledge  he  possessed  as 
a basis  upon  which  to  found  the  theme  of  his  poem,  and  that 
his  scientific  knowledge  was  so)  faulty  that  the  poem  was  left 
upon  a foundation  altogether  insecure ; that  its  science  is  false, 
and  its  poetry  illusory.  But  Poe  intended  Eureka  to  be  a poem 
involving  science,  not  as  a piece  of  science  with  a poem  sub- 
joined to  it.  Eureka  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  single  branch 
of  science,  while  relationships  with  every  branch  are  implied 
in  the  assumption  upon  which  it  rests — the  assumption  that 
man  and  the  universe  which  he  inhabits  are  emanations  and 
embodiments  of  Deity.  This  view  has  been  scouted  and  round- 
ly condemned  alike  by  certain  men  of  science  and  certain 
theologians ; for  ini  modern  science,  as  in  the  theology  of  the 
past,  there  have  appeared  men  who  would  circumscribe  all 
thought  within  the  narrow  and  rigid  limits  beyond  which  their 
own  fossilized  intellects  never  venture.  Poe  was  ridiculed 
for  the  preeminent  importance  which  he  ascribed  to  intuition 
among  mental  operations — for  saying  specifically  that  Kep- 
ler guessed  the  laws  which  bear  his  name.  The  attitude  of 
his  critics  in  this  matter  finds  an  appropriate  commentary 
in  the  following  passage  from  Lafargue  (The  Socialist 
Ideal ) : — 

“These  bourgeois  idealists  edge  their  way  in  every- 
where; after  the  Revolution  of  1789  they  rebuked  the 
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scientists  for  their  hypotheses  and  their  theories;  accord- 
ing to  them,  science  should  have  stopped  with  the  study  of 
facts  in  themselves,  without  dreaming  of  uniting  them  into 
a general  system.  ‘What  is  the  use  of  cutting  stones  with- 
out putting  up  a building’?  replied  Geoffroy-Saint-Hi- 
laire,  the  genial  disciple  of  Lamarck,  who  lived  to  see  the 
extinction  of  his  theory  on  the  continuity  of  species,  which, 
only  thirty  years  after  his  death,  was  to  take  on  a new 
birth  with  Darwin.  They  are  still  reproaching  the  physi- 
ologists for  wasting  their  time  in  elaborating  hypotheses 
which  last  on  an  average  only  three  years,  and  which  can- 
not explain  what  takes  place  in  a muscle  which  controls 
and  in  a brain  which  thinks.  They  grumble  against  the 
hypotheses  of  the  physicists,  who  do  not  know  the  real 
nature  of  elasticity,  of  electrical  conductivity,  or  even  what 
happens  when  a particle  of  sugar  is  dissolved.  They  would 
like  to  prohibit  scientists  from  any  speculation,  because  it 
is  disastrous  and  may  lead  into  error.  But  the  latter  pro- 
test, and  declare  that  imagination  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  faculties  of  the  scientist,  and  that  the 
hypotheses  to  which  they  give  birth,  even  though  they  be 
erroneous  and  able  to  survive  only  three  years,  are  never- 
theless the  necessary  condition  of  all  scientific  progress. 
. . . The  hypothesis  in  science,  as  in  the  social  field,  is 
the  more  undemonstrable  and  susceptible  of  error  in  pro- 
portion as  the  data  contributing  to  its  elaboration  are  less 
numerous  and  more  uncertain.  Greek  science,  which  had 
to  furnish  a conception  of  the  world  when  the  data  re- 
garding the  phenomena  of  nature  were  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary, was  obliged  to  resort  to  hypotheses  which,  for 
boldness  and  intuitive  accuracy,  are  marvels  of  history  and 
of  thought;  after  having  admitted,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar opinion,  that  the  earth  was,  flat,  and  that  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  situated  at  its  centre,  they  put  forth  the 
hypothesis  of  its  spherical  form,  then  undemonstrable.” 

Poe’s  critics,  it  seems,  discerned  the  scientific  errors  of 
Eureka  by  intuition  alone;  for  none  of  them  ventured,  un- 
aided, to  demonstrate  what  and  where  those  errors  were. 
Their  criticism  of  the  poetic  merits  or  demerits  of  this  work 
is  another  matter  well  worth  considering,  in  its  way.  Thus 
Mr.  Woodberry,  Poe’s  New  England  biographer,  confesses 
himself  unable  to  make  any  original  criticism  of  the  scientific 
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arguments  contained  in  Eureka;  and  states  that  this  portion 
of  his  life  of  Poe  was  supplied  by  a California  professor. 
But  Mr.  Woodberry’s  criticism  of  the  poetic  shortcomings  of 
Eureka  is  not  merely  original,  but  altogether  unique.  Here 
•it  is : — 

“Nor,  were  Eureka  to  be  judged  as  a poem,  that  is  to 
say,  as  a fictitious  cosmogony,  would  the  decision  be  more 
favorable;  even  then  so  far  as  it  is  obscure  to  the  reader 
it  must  be  pronounced  defective,  so  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood, involving  as  it  does  in  its  primary  conceptions  in- 
cessant contradictions  of  the  necessary  laws  of  thought, 
it  must  be  pronounced  meaningless.” 

This  is  indeed  a monumental,  or  as  some  have  said,  a 
“pyramidal”  censure,  in  which  an  apex  or  vanishing-point  of 
literary  judgment  is  gloriously  attained.  The  significance  of 
the  whole  passage  is  expressed  in  the  last  word,  “meaning- 
less,” which,  incidentally,  renders  superfluous  all  that  precedes 
it.  Whether  Mr.  W.  was  indebted  to  himself,  or  to  some 
vicissitude  of  typography,  for  the  form  and  punctuation  of  his 
last  words  on  Eureka  is  not  clear.  But  such  is  the  form  in 
which  they  appear  in  his  biography  of  Poe.  The  only  sense 
to  be  gleaned  from  them  is  that  Eureka  “must  be  pronounced 
defective,”  and  “must  be  pronounced  meaningless.”  Well  may 
the  reader  retort  in  the  words,  though  not  in  the  spirit  of 
Shylock, — 

'On  what  compulsion  must  it?  Tell  me  that.” 

What  meaning  can  attach  to  the  phrase  here  employed  by 
Woodberry — “the  necessary  laws  of  thought”?  The  laws  of 
such  thought  as  a Woodberry  can  comprehend,  perhaps;  and, 
by  the  way,  what  is  a “ necessary ” law  of  thought? 

A later  and  more  appreciative  biographer  has  taken  excep- 
tion to  the  humorous  passage  of  Eureka . But  as  the  Bible 
abounds  in  passages  not  altogether  dissimilar;  and  as  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  downright  fun 
in  certain  apparently  strange  contexts — as  witness  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Book  22  of  the  Odyssey ; or  the  Porter  scene  in 
Macbeth — perhaps  Poe  also  may  be  excused  on  this  score. 

By  his  enemies,  especially  his  New  England  critics,  Poe 
was  regarded  as  irreligious,  skeptical,  flippant,  frivolous,  ac- 
cording to  their  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  standards 
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of  thought  and  conduct.  How  would  they  have  jeered  had 
anyone  hinted  that  he  was  a prophet  such  as  they  talked  of, 
but  of  whose  existence — except  in  legend — they  themselves 
were  ultra-skepitical.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  pseudo- 
philosophers  of  his  own  and  of  later  times — the  Benthams, 
Mills,  Spencers,  Proudhons,  Lombrosos,  Nordaus — and  review 
the  course  of  events  in  the  world  at  large  since  his  day,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  last  decade,  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  pro- 
found insight  of  the  following  passages  from  his  Colloquy  of 
Monos  and  Una? — 

“You  will  remember  that  one  or  two  of  the  wise  among 
our  forefathers — wise  in  fact,  although  not  in  the  world’s 
esteem — had  ventured  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  term 
‘improvement’  as  applied  to  the  progress  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. . . . Occasionally  the  poetic  intellect — that  intel- 
lect which  we  now  feel  to  have  been  the  most  exalted  of 
all — since  those  truths  which  to  us  were  of  the  most  en- 
during importance  could  only  be  reached  by  that  analogy 
which  speaks  in  proof-tones  to  the  imagination  alone,  and 
to  the  unaided  reason  bears  no  weight — occasionally  did 
this  poetic  intellect  proceed  a step  farther  in  the  evolving 
of  the  vague  idea  of  the  philosophic,  and  find  in  the  mystic 
parable  that  tells  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  of  its  for- 
bidden fruit,  death-producing,  a distinct  intimation  that 
knowledge  was  not  meet  for  man  in  the  infant  condition 
of  his  soul.  And  these  men,  the  poets,  living  and  perishing 
amid  the  scorn  of  the  ‘utilitarians’ — of  rough  pedants,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  a title  which  could  have  been  prop- 
erly applied  only  to  the  scorned — these  men,  the  poets, 
pondered  piningly,  yet  not  unwisely,  upon  the  ancient  days, 
when  our  wants  were  not  more  simple  than  our  enjoy- 
ments were  keen — days  when  Mirth  was  a word  unknown, 
so  solemnly  deep-toned  was  happiness — holy,  august,  and 
blissful  days,  when  blue  rivers  ran  undammed,  between 
hills  unhewn,  into  far  forest  solitudes,  primeval,  odorous, 
and  unexplored. 

“Yet  these  noble  exceptions  from  the  general  misrule 
served  but  to  strengthen  it  by  opposition.  Alas!  we  had 
fallen  upon  the  most  evil  of  all  our  evil  days.  The  great 
‘movement’ — that  was  the  cant  term — went  on : a diseased 
commotion,  moral  and  physical.  Art — the  Arts — arose 
supreme,  and.  once  enthroned,  cast  chains  upon  the  intel- 
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lect  which  had  elevated  them  to  power.  Man,  because  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  majesty  of  Nature,  fell  into 
childish  exultation  at  his  acquired  and  still-increasing  do- 
minion over  her  elements.  Even  while  he  stalked  a God 
in  his  own  fancy,  an  infantine  imbecility  came  over  him. 
As  might  be  supposed  from  the  origin  of  his  disorder,  he 
grew  infected  with  system,  and  with  abstraction.  He  en- 
wrapped himself  in  generalities.  Among  other  odd  ideas, 
that  of  universal  equality  gained  ground ; and  in  the  face  of 
analogy  and  of  God — in  despite  of  the  loud  warning  voice 
of  the  laws  of  gradation  so  visibly  pervading  all  things  in 
Earth  and  Heaven — wild  attempts  at  an  omni-prevalent 
Democracy  were  made.  Yet  this  evil  sprang  necessarily 
from  the  leading  evil — Knowledge.  Meanwhile  huge 
smoking  cities  arose,  innumerable.  Green  leaves  shrank 
before  the  hot  breath  of  furnaces.  The  fair  face  of  Na- 
ture was  deformed  as  with  the  ravages  of  some  loathsome 
disease.  And  methinks,  sweet  Una,  even  our  slumbering 
sense  of  the  forced  and  the  far-fetched  might  have  ar- 
rested us  here.  But  now  it  appears  that  we  had  worked 
out  our  own  destruction  in  the  perversion  of  our  taste,  or 
rather  in  the  blind  neglect  of  its  culture  in  the  schools. 
For,  in  truth,  it  was  at  this  crisis  that  taste  alone — that 
faculty  which,  holding  a middle  position  between  the  pure 
intellect  and  the  moral  sense,  could  never  safely  have  been 
disregarded — it  was  now  that  taste  alone  could  have  led 
us  gently  back  to  Beauty,  to  Nature,  and  to  Life.  But 
alas  for  the  pure  contemplative  spirit  and  majestic  intui- 
tion of  Plato  ! Alas  for  the  mousike  which  he  justly  re- 
garded as  an  all-sufficient  education  for  the  soul!  Alas 
for  him  and  for  it! — since  both  were  most  desperately 
needed  when  both  were  most  entirely  forgotten  or  de- 
spised. 

“Pascal,  a philosopher  whom  we  both  love,  has  said, 
how  truly! — fque  tout  notre  raisonnement  se  reduit  a ceder 
au  sentiment* ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  natural,  had  time  permitted  it,  would  have  regained 
its  old  ascendency  over  the  harsh  mathematical  reason  of 
the  schools.  But  this  thing  was  not  to  be.  Prematurely 
induced  by  the  intemperance  of  knowledge,  the  old  age  of 
the  world  drew  on.  This  the  mass  of  mankind  saw  not, 
or,  living  lustily  although}  unhappily,  affected  not  to  see. 
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But,  for  myself,  the  Earth’s  records  had  taught  me  to  look 
for  widest  ruin  as  the  price  of  highest  civilization.  I had 
imbibed  a prescience  of  our  Fate  from  comparison  of  China 
the  simple  and  enduring,  with  Assyria  the  architect,  with1 
Egypt  the  astrologer,  with  Nubia,  more  crafty  than  either, 
the  turbulent  mother  of  all  arts.  In  history  of  these  re- 
gions I met  with  a ray  from  the  Future.  The  individual 
artificialities  of  the  three  latter  were  local  diseases  of  the 
Earth,  and  in  their  individual  overthrows  we  had  seen 
local  remedies  applied ; but  for  the  infected  world  at  large 
I could  anticipate  no  regeneration  save  in  death.  That 
man,  as  a race,  should  not  become  extinct,  I saw  that  he 
must  be  ‘born  again/  ” 

These  words  are  worth  recalling  today  when  the  world 
has  seen  the  deadliest,  the  most  destructive  and  the  most  in- 
sane of  wars  precipitated  upon  it  by  the  nation  which  Western 
civilization  had  long  acclaimed  as  foremost  in  arts  and  sciences 
— as  leader  in  every  field  of  knowledge. 

A convincing  example  of  the  degree  to  which  “civilized” 
man  latterly  became  “infected  with  system  and  abstraction” 
may  be  found  in  that  blossom  of  German  science,  Nordau’s 
Degeneracy.  When  the  learned  author  of  this  most  ponder- 
ous volume  assured  the  world  from  the  pages  of  his  Bible 
of  putrefaction  that  feeble-mindedness  is  betokened  by  the 
use  of  such  expressions  as  “of  course,”  “generally  speaking,” 
“to  a certain  extent,”  “in  the  rough,”  “as  they  say,”  and  the 
like,  the  reading  public  took  him  seriously,  of  course,  and  lis- 
tened with  due  solemnity  to  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art,  and  literature,  and  every  other  subject  which  he 
chose  to  touch — particularly  the  future  of  civilization.  In  a 
word,  he  was  recognized  as  a newly-risen  prophet  of  science, 
whether  true  or  false.  In  Poe’s  country,  a book  of  anonymous 
authorship,  yclept  Regeneration , was  written  to  confute  Nor- 
dau ; and  to  point  the  fire  of  this  masked  battery,  the  volume 
was  prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  a professor  of  a well- 
known  university,  who  hit  upon  the  excellent  device  of  bind- 
ing a false  magician  'in  the  malign  spell  of  his.  own  black  art 
by  applying  to  Nordau  his  own  favorite  epithet  “degenerate.” 
In  doing  this  the  ingenious  professor  lost  sight  of  two  trifling 
circumstances;  first,  that,  in  adopting  Nordau’s  undefined  and 
meaningless  phraseology,  he  merely  realized  the  old  saying 
“Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery” ; second,  that  Nordau  was 
12 
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not  a degenerate — whatever  that  is — but  simply  an  ass,  whose 
pretended  science  is  merely  a wallowing  in  the  mire  of  stupid- 
est misconception.  Behind  it  all,  one  finds  in  this  supposed 
seer  of  psychology  the  most  vulgar  prejudices  against  Bel- 
gium, France,  Norway,  England,  Russia — against  every  na- 
tionality but  the  writer’s  own;  and  whether  Nordau  is  a Ger- 
man Jew  or  a Hebrew  German  is  hard  to  say. 

Of  Nordau’s  “master,”  Lombroso,  to  whom  the  pupal 
rendered  such  solemn  homage  in  his  preface  of  Degeneracy — ■ 
a homage  which  the  “master”  had  sense  enough  to  partially 
reject,  for  he  condemned  the  lumbering  lampoon  when  it  ap- 
peared— a suggestive  glimpse  is  given  in  Lafargue’s  essay  on 
The  Woman  Question: — 

“History  contributed  its  startling  confirmation  of  these 
ultra-scientific  truths;  the  philosophers  and  the  historians 
affirmed  that  always  and  everywhere  the  wife,  subordi- 
nate to  the  man,  had  been  shut  up  in  the  house  in,  the 
woman’s  apartments ; if  such  had  been  her  lot  in  the  past, 
such  was  to  be  her  destiny  in  the  future,  was  the  positive 
declaration  of  Auguste  Comte,  the  profoundest  of  bour- 
geois philosophers.  Lombroso,  the  illustrious  comedian, 
went  him  one  better : he  seriously  declared  that  social  sta- 
tistics proclaimed  the  inferiority  of  woman,  since  the  num- 
ber of  female  criminals  is  below  that  of  male  criminals; 
while  buried  in  these  figures,  he  might  have  added  that 
the  statistics  of  insanity  demonstrate  the  same  inferior- 
ity.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  amid  the  stupidities  in  which  the 
pursuit  of  “science  falsely  so-called”  has  involved  our  civiliza- 
tion— “science”  which  we  now  see  bent  to  a world-wide,  self- 
renewing  task  of  havoc,  pillage,  and  destruction — that  amid 
these  ineffable  stupidities,  mankind  should  become  illiterate 
in  exact  proportion  as  their  self-imposed  mental  and  spiritual 
bondage  bereft  them  of  sincerity  and  kept  them  in  ignorance 
of  all  matters  where  good  taste  and  true  feeling  are  essential. 
Many  moderns,  who  laugh  at  the  mediaeval  practice  of  re- 
ferring all  reasoning  to  dogma,  see  nothing  anomalous  in  their 
own  incorrigible  propensity  of  thinking  according  to  formula. 
The  modern  philosopher  or  critic  constructs  a sort  of  intel- 
lectual sausage-machine,  into  which  he  empties  all  the  ma- 
terial of  his  thought,  and  out  of  which,  by  undeviating  proc- 
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ess,  he  grinds  his  infallible  product.  Nordau’s  Degeneracy, 
and  Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature  are  two  examples  of 
the  working  of  this  convenient  method,  which  takes  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  many  things  “made  in  Germany.”  The 
author  who  thinks  as  he  writes,  and,  when  pressed  in  argu- 
ment, advances  demonstrations  afforded  by  his  own  reason 
and  experience,  and  declines  to  fall  back  on  proofs  furnished 
solely  by  authority,  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  neophytes  of 
modern  science.  Such  was  the  fate  which  overtook  Karl  Marx 
in  political  economy;  Tennyson  in  poetry;  Whistler  and  Poe 
in  artistic  criticism.  That  Poe  was  well  aware  of  such  vicious 
and  servile  tendencies  in  modern  thought  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  all  his  works,  and  appears  quite  clearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Domain  of  Arnheim: — 

“That  the  true  result  of  the  natural  style  of  gardening 
is  seen  rather  in  the  absence  of  all  defects  and  incongrui- 
ties than  in  the  creation  of  any  special  wonders  or  miracles, 
is  a proposition  better  suited  to  the  grovelling  apprehension 
of  the  herd  than  to  the  fervid  dreams  of  the  man  of  genius. 
The  negative  merit  suggested  appertains  to  that  hobbling 
criticism,  which,  in  letters,  would  elevate  Addison  into 
apotheosis.  In  truth,  while  that  virtue  which  consists  in  the 
mere  avoidance  of  vice  appeals  directly  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  can  thus  be  circumscribed  in  rule,  the  loftier  virtue, 
which  flames  in  creation,  can  be  apprehended  by  its  re- 
sults alone.  Rule  applies  but  to  the  merits  of  denial — 
— to  the  excellencies  which  refrain.  Beyond  these,  the 
critical  art  can  but  suggest.  We  may  be  instructed  how  to 
built  a “Cato,”  but  we  are  in  vain  told  how  to  conceive 
a Parthenon  or  an  Inferno.  The  thing  done,  however : the 
wonder  accomplished;  and  the  capacity  for  apprehension 
becomes  universal.  The  sophists  of  the  negative  school 
who,  through  inability  to  create,  have  scoffed  at  creation, 
are  now  found  the  loudest  in  applause.” 

In  one  of  the  Marginalia  Poe  exposes  a most  ludicrous 
dogma  originating  in  the  perverted  reasoning  characteristic 
of  the  pedants  of  science  both  of  his  times  and  of  our  own — 
a dogma  to  which  we  owe  much  of  the  absurd  practice  of 
modern  education: — 

“The  theorisers  on  Government,  who  pretend  always  to 
‘begin  with  the  beginning/  commence  with  man  in  what 
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they  call  his  natural  state — the  savage.  What  right  have 
they  to  suppose  that  his  natural  state?  Man’s  chief 
idiosyncrasy  being  reason,  it  follows  that  his  savage  con- 
dition— his  condition  of  action  without  reason — is  his  un- 
natural state.  The  more  he  reasons,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches the  position  to  which  his  chief  idiosyncrasy  irre- 
sistibly impels  him;  and  not  until  he  attains  this  position 
with  exactitude — not  until  his  reason  has  exhausted  itself 
for  his  improvement — not  until  he  has  stepped  upon  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  civilization — will  his  Natural  state  be 
ultimately  reached,  or  thoroughly  determined.” 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  unmistak- 
able token  of  “the  loftier  virtue,  which  flames  in  creation” 
appears  everywhere  throughout  Poe’s  writings.  The  subtle, 
incommunicable  method  of  genius,  its  mastery  of  the  material 
of  its  art,  speak  from  his  every  page.  How  vividly  are  his 
varied  and  countless  effects  produced!  How  profoundly  sug- 
gestive do  we  find  his  quiet,  apparently  commonplace,  words 
and  phrases,  which  one  hardly  appreciates  at  the  first  reading 
— such,  for  example,  to  quote  but  two,  as  the  following  from 
William  Wilson: — 

“At  this  moment  I felt  a hand  placed  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  that  ever-remembered,  low,  damnable  whisper 
within  my  ear.” 

Certain  writers  of  the  present  day  make  a sprawling  fum- 
ble at  forcible  expression  by  using,  the  word  “sense”  as  a verb 
meaning  to  perceive  by  whichever  of  the  senses  the  reader  finds 
hinted  at  in  their  nonsense.  Poe  knew  his  business  better. 
He  tells  us  that  the  whisper  was  felt — not  heard,  as  most 
writers  would  have  been  content  to  put  it. 

Equally  significant  of  his  magical  power  is  this  other  pas- 
sage from  the  same  story: — 

“Upon  entering,  I thrust  him  furiously  from  me.  He 
staggered  against  the  wall,  while  I closed  the  door  with 
an  oath,  and  commanded  him  to  draw.  He  hesitated  but 
for  an  instant;  then,  with  a slight  sigh,  drew  in  silence, 
and  put  himself  upon  his  defence.” 

How  much  of  the  tragedy  of  this  incomparable  tale  centres 
in  those  three  words,  “with  a slight  sigh”!  Poe  knew  the 
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values  and  uses  of  language  as  the  values  and  uses  of  struc- 
tural materials,  colors,  and  sounds,  are  known  to  the  architect 
or  artisan,  the  painter,  and  the  musician.  And  because  he  did 
not  scatter  abroad  the  treasure  to  which  he  was,  born  an  heir, 
and  which  throughout  his  life  he  infinitely  increased — because 
he  did  not  scatter  his  wealth  abroad,  as  a drunken  sailor  flings 
coin  among  a crowd,  he  has  had  no  such  following  as  Walt 
Whitman,  Browning,  and  some  others,  who  survive  as  found- 
ers of  cults  of  oddity  in  literature. 

The  final  test  of  virtue  is  that  it  is  true  to  itself  to  the  end. 
That  Poe’s  genius  fulfilled  this  test — confirming  his  own  say- 
ing that  “the  highest  genius  is  but  the  loftiest  moral  nobility” 
— is  clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  besides  Eureka , which  oc- 
cupied his  latest  years,  several  of  his  finest  poems  belong  to 
the  close  of  the  same  period.  The  Bells , Ulalume , Annabel 
Lee , and  For  Annie , were  written  in  the  year  of  his  untimely 
death.  And  when  his  critics  have  said  and  done  their  worst, 
these  poems  are  no  more  the  work  of  a drunkard  or  an  opium- 
eather  than  Lenore  or  The  Raven — than  Adonais,  or  Cross- 
ing the  Bar . When  we  consider  the  themes  of  Annabel  Lee , 
Ulalume , and  For  Annie , and  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  poems  were  written,  we  can  only  say  of  their  author, 
in  Shakespeare’s  words: — 

“Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 

He  turns  to  favor  and  to  prettiness.” 

There  was,  indeed,  much  method  in  what  Poe’s  enemies 
considered  his  madness,  which  escaped  their  obtuse  percep- 
tions altogether.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  refined  humor 
of  his  comic  tales  was  lost  on  them.  Their  dull  apprehen- 
sions saw  nothing  but  purposeless  extravagance  in  such  stories 
as  The  Man  that  was  Used  Up , or  Lionizing,  with  its  incom- 
parable sketch  of  the  lions  at  dinner — Sir  Positive  Paradox, 
Aestheticus  Ethix,  Bibulus  O’Bumper,  Ferdinand  Fitz-Fos- 
silus  Feltspar  and  the  rest,  each  talcing  his  own  “specialty,” 
and  finally,  the  hero  talking  his  own: — 

“There  was  myself.  I spoke  of  myself: — of  myself, 
of  myself,  of  myself ; — of  Nosology,  of  my  pamphlet,  and 
of  myself.  I turned  up  my  nose,  and  I spoke  of  myself.” 

“How  absurdly  overdrawn!”  exclaimed  Poe’s  critics,  dis- 
concerted and  chagrined  to  see  their  world  depicted  to  the  life 
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in  a few  deft  strokes.  Surely  never  was  such  preposterous, 
flaunting  egotism,  as  Poe’s  caricature  presents.  Neverthe- 
less, something  of  the  identical  sort  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold — as  e . g.,  in  his  Celtic  Literature: — 

“It  was,  however,  no  circus  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
which  was  being  erected,  but  a temple  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  . . . My  little  boys  were  disappointed;  but  I, 
whose  circus  days  are  over,  I,  who  have  a professional 
interest  in  poetry,  and  who,  hating  all  one-sidedness  and 
oppression,  desired  nothing  more  than  that  the  Celtic 
genius  should  make  itself  felt,  and  show  itself,  was  de- 
lighted.” 

However  Matthew  Arnold  conversed,  this  is  how  he  wrote 
— occasionally.  And  Matthew  Arnold  was  by  no  means  the 
most  egotistical  man  of  his  day. 

The  more  one  studies  Poe  as  a man,  the  more  is  one  im- 
pressed by  the  facts  that  tell  so  decisively  in  his  favor.  He 
wras  what  modern  pedants  call  “inefficient”  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Nupkins  applied  the  term  to  the  special  constable. 
He  failed  as  a hack,  and  as  a sleek,  prosperous  nonentity.  But 
he  triumphed  gloriously  as  a representative  of  his  country  in 
the  world  of  art.  He  died,  says  one  hostile  and  fastidious 
critic,  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  gloom,  distress,  and 
ugliness.  The  same  statement  may  be  made  with  equal  truth, 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Wallace,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raleigh,  Nathan 
Hale,  most  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  some  thousands  more 
who  died  in  various  fashions  unworthy  of  their  desert,  but  of 
whom  little  record  survives.  And  this  critic,  like  all  the  rest 
of  his  tribe,  is  careful  not  to  go  into  exact  detail  as  to  how 
Poe  came  by  his  death.  He  lived  and  died  a martyr  to  the 
indifference  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  the  hostility 
of  the  literary  cliques  of  his  day,  and  the  adverse  condi- 
tions under  which  his  profession  labored.  This  latter  feature 
of  the  situation  is  revealed  in  his  own  incisive  comment : — 

“To  coin  one’s  brain  into  silver  at  the  nod  of  a master, 
is,  to  my  thinking,  the  hardest  task  in  the  world.” 

Of  the  thousands  who  have  shed  recurrent  floods  of  tears 
over  the  woes  of  an  imaginary  “Uncle  Tom,”  how  many  have 
wept  or  blushed  at  the  servitude  imposed  upon  the  literary 
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helots  of  America,  as  described  by  Poe  in  his  Secrets  of  the 
Magazine  Prison-H ouse  ? 

Woodberry,  whose  Life  of  Poe  is  Griswold  and  water, 
was  driven  to  make  the  following  significant  confession  among 
various  others: — 

“Notwithstanding  his  mental  reserve,  his  manners 
were  pleasing,  and  his  conversation,  though  best  when 
but  one  or  two  were  present,  must  have  been  engaging 
and  impressive  even  in  the  constraint  and  inconsequence 
of  general  talk.  Upon  women,  especially  in  those  last 
years,  his  voice  and  look  had  a magical  power,  though 
this  was  probably  only  the  extraordinary  charm  peculiar 
to  the  Virginia  society  in  which  he  was  bred.” 

“The  constraint  and  inconsequence  of  general  talk,”  by 
this  showing,  seems  to  have  been  a characteristic  feature  of 
the  society  in  which  Poe  encountered  the  various  luminaries 
of  the  contemporary  galaxy  of  New1  England  genius,  of  which 
Margaret  Fuller  was  one  bright  particular  star.  Perhaps 
Woodberry  was  careless  in  this  bit  of  description.  But  his 
statement  seems  fully  borne  out  by  Lowell’s  verses  descriptive 
of  a fashionable  gathering  of  that  time: — 

“The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 

As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  the  host’s  oldest  wine  so  old 

As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin.” 

On  the  whole  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
world  of  his  day  would  have  been  none  the  worse  had  Poe 
been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  and  full  scope  given 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  in  a field  of  his  own  choosing. 
And  much,  if  not  all  of  the  waywardness  and  eccentricities 
of  his  conduct  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  his  never  having 
known  the  love  and  guidance  of  wise  parents  in  his  youth. 
He  had,  indeed,  a kind  stepmother.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  her  nature  or  experience  enabled  her  to  take  the  place  of 
the  mother  whom  he  lost  so  early,  and  so  tragically.  Until 
he  married,  Poe  never  had  a real  home ; and  what  home  meant 
to  him  may  be  seen  in  his  Eulalie,  which  glorifies  the  happiness 
which  his  young  wife  brought  into  his  lonely  existence;  in  the 
dirge  Ulalume,  and  the  threnody  Annabel  Lee. 
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And  Poe’s  own  funeral  song — is  it  not  written  among  his 
poems?  Was  not  the  story  of  his  end  already  told  in  those 
last,  prophetic  lines  of  Lenoref — 

“To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indignant  ghost  is  riven — 
From  Hell  unto  a high  estate  far  up  within  the  Heaven — 

From  grief  and  groan  to  a golden  throne  beside  the  King  of  Heaven.” 

And  may  not  our  final  judgment  of  him  find  partial  expres- 
sion in  the  very  words  in  which  he  apostrophized  one  of  the 
heroes  of  his  own  romances  ? — 

‘‘Ill-fated  and  mysterious  man ! — bewildered  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  thine  own  imagination,  and  fallen  in  the  flames 
of  thine  own  youth ! Again  in  fancy  I behold  thee ! Once 
more  thy  form  hath  risen  before  me! — not — oh!  not  as 
thou  art — in  the  cold  valley  and  shadow — but  as  thou 
shouldst  be.  . . . Yes!  I repeat  it — as  thou  shouldst  be. 
There  are  surely  other  worlds  than  this — other  thoughts 
than  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude — other  speculations 
than  the  speculations  of  the  sophist.  Who  then  shall  call 
thy  conduct  into  question?  Who  blame  thee  for  thy  vi- 
sionary hours,  or  denounce  those  occupations  as  a wasting 
away  of  life,  which  were  but  the  overflowings  of  thine 
own  everlasting  energies?” 


CHAPTER  VII 

ART  AND  THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
BOURGEOIS 

Ulysses:  Heavens,  what  a man  is  there!  a very  horse, 

That  has  he  knows  not  what.  Nature,  what  things  there  are 
Most  abject  in  regard  and  dear  in  use! 

What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem 
And  poor  in  worth  ! . . . 

Thersites:  The  man’s  undone  forever;  for  if  Hector  break 
not  his  neck  i’  the  combat,  he’ll  break  it  himself  in  vainglory ! 

— Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  Scene  3. 

“The  bourgeoisie,”  wrote  Karl  Marx  in  the  Communist  Man- 
ifesto, “historically  has  played  a most  revolutionary  part. 
The  bourgeoisie,  wherever  it  has  got  the  upper  hand,  has  put 
an  end  to  all  feudal,  patriarchal,  idyllic  relations.  It  has 
pitilessly  torn  asunder  the  motley  feudal  ties  that  bound  man 
to  his  ‘natural  superiors/  and  has  left  remaining  no  other 
nexus  between  man  and  man  than  callous  ‘cash  payment/ 
It  has  drowned  the  most  heavenly  ecstasies  of  religious  fervor, 
of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  of  philistine  sentimentalism,  in  the 
icy  water  of  egotistical  calculation.  It  has  resolved  personal 
worth  into  exchange  value,  and  in  place  of  the  numberless 
indefeasible  chartered  freedoms,  has  set  up  that  single  uncon- 
scionable freedom — Free  Trade.  The  bourgeoisie  has  stripped 
of  its  halo  every  occupation  hitherto  honored  and  looked  up  to 
with  reverent  awe.  It  has  converted  the  physician,  the  law- 
yer, the  priest,  the  poet,  the  man  of  science,  into  its  paid  wage 
laborers.” 

As  used  by  Marx  and  the  Marxian  Communists,  the  term 
“bourgeoisie”  applied  particularly  to  the  short-sighted,  igno- 
rant, and  selfish  capitalists  who  dominated  society  during  the 
period  ini  which  he  wrote.  Cobden,  with  his  social  panacea  of 
Free  Trade,  and1  his  ingenious  remark  that  a file  of  the  Times 
was  worth  all  the  writings  of  Thucydides ; Commodore  Vander- 
bilt, with  his  majestic  rejoinder,  “I  have  no  time  to  waste  on 
fools,”  to  Westinghouse,  the  inventor  of  the  air-brake;  James 
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Fisk,  the  hero  of  “Black  Friday,”  and  many  others  of  equal 
note  and  interest  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  types  of 
the  class  in  real  life.  History  and  biography  have  little 
enough  to  tell  us  of  the  bourgeois,  who  has  found  neither  a 
'Boswell  nor  a Plutarch  to  celebrate  his  virtues  or  immor- 
talize his  achievements.  But  in  fiction  he  lives  on  as  the 
embodiment  of  rascality  in  various  degrees.  Indeed,  in  this 
aspect,  nineteenth-century  literature  is  but  one  long  satire  upon 
him,  fierce  or  playful,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a humorous 
treatise  upon  petty  swindling  Poe  wrote  of  the  type  of  the 
gentry  who  engage  in  such  diminutive  enterprise. — “Should 
he  ever  be  tempted  into  magnificent  speculation,  he  then  at 
once  loses  his  distinctive  features,  and  becomes  what  we  term 
‘financier/  ” And  whether  we  read  Huxley  or  Mill,  Macaulay 
or  Mrs.  Browning,  Marx’s  Capital , or  Tennyson’s  Maud , our 
thoughts  are  ever  and  anon  drawn  in  the  same  direction. 
Science  tells  us  that  the  strength  of  a chain  is  its.  weakest 
link.  Bourgeois  social  science  has  assured  the  world  that  the 
strength  of  society  is  its  stupidest  member.  The  poet  says  that 

“One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a name.,> 

“The  days  of  heroics  are  over”  was  the  bourgeois  refrain 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
bourgeois  literary  critics  exalted  Shylock  and  Lady  Macbeth 
as  the  noblest  types  of  character  in  the  dramas  in  which  they 
are  presented.  Dives  is  a New  Testament  embodiment  of 
evil.  “The  Peace  of  Dives”  voices  the  bourgeois  conception 
of  Dives  as  the  master-spirit  of  the  world.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim 
vanquished  Apollyon;  Kipling’s  Dives  supersedes  him.  As 
prophet,  evangel,  artist,  philosopher,  historian,  or  man  of 
science,  the  bourgeois  was  indeed  a miserable  failure — a laugh- 
ing-stock to  mankind,  had  not  the  absurd  practice  following 
upon  his  imbecile  theories  proved  so  costly  to  humanity.  Even 
so,  he  perennially  survives,  a source  of  endless  mirth,  if  not  “a 
joy  forever”  in  the  meaning  of  Keats.  The  South  Sea  Bubble 
is  but  a name  to  readers  of  British  history.  But  the  English 
bourgeois  of  that  day  lives  immortal  on  the  canvas  of  Hogarth, 
as  for  example,  in  the  first  of  the  series  of  Marriage  a la 
Mode,  where  a magnificent  type  of  the  species,  about  to  sell 
his  daughter  for  a title,  sits,  half-awed,  half-suspicious,  and 
all  at  sea,  uncouthly  glowering  upon  the  family-tree  of  his 
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future  brother  by  marriage,  which  that  gouty  lord  confidently 
displays  to  his  most  critical  inspection.  Never  a look  has  this 
sagacious  diplomat  of  private  life  for  the  imperious  counte- 
nance looking  down  so  contemptuously  upon  him;  for  the 
spindle-shanked  popinjay,  his  prospective  son-in-law,  seated 
back  to  back  behind  him;  nor  for  his  daughter  and  the  ogling 
attorney  on  the  other  side.  True  to  his  bourgeois  nature, 
he  is  the  grossest  and  stupidest  of  snobs,  with  whom  Sancho 
Panza  might  well  scorn  comparison. 

From  this  proudly  aspiring  sire  in  Hogarth’s  pictorial  epic 
of  snobbery  it  is  but  a short  step  to  Mr.  Meagles  in  Little 
Dorrit.  From  first  to  last  most  of  Dickens’s  novels  are  a 
scathing  satire  of  the  bourgeois.  Except  for  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers  and  the  reminiscence  of  Old  Fezziwig,  his  capitalists 
are  creatures  of  a vicious  and  essentially  frivolous  type.  In 
what  dismal  and  baleful  a pageant  of  memory  do  they  pass 
by, — Merdle,  Casby,  Dombey,  Carker,  Ralph  Nickleby,  Grad- 
grind,  Bounderby,  Jonas  and  Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  Murdstone, 
Quinion,  Veneering  Podsnap — every  one  an  imposter  or  hypo- 
crite, a tyrant  or  a coward,  and  some  of  them  uniting  all  four 
characters.  All  are  ignorant  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word. 
Criminal  instincts,  more  or  less  openly  displayed,  are  mani- 
fest in  more  than  one  of  them.  Yet  in  his  atrocious  snob- 
bery, the  worthy  Meagles — a fine  fellow  in  other  ways — is,  on 
the  whole,  rather  worse  than  any  of  these  other  more  appar- 
ent types  of  bourgeois  stupidity  and  philistinism.  In  him 
Dickens  presents  a faithful  picture  of  the  preposterous  social 
conceit  and  frivolity  which  was  the  besetting  sin  of  his  class. 
Mr.  Meagles,  painfully  learned  in  aristocratic  genealogies; 
judicially  blind  to  the  character  and  temper  of  the  “aristo- 
cratic” family  into  which  his  daughter  so  happily  marries; 
chafing  against  the  Circumlocution  Office,  but  calling  the 
Marseillaise  “the  most  insurrectionary  song  that  was  ever 
composed,”  is,  after  all,  so  far  as  the  larger  things  of  life  are 
concerned,  little  more  than  a good-natured,  muddle-headed 
ignoramus,  whose  mind  so  abounds  in  contradictions  that  he 
reverently  follows  and  bows  down  before  that  which  at  heart 
he  rebels  against.  Men  of  such  a type — infatuated  spirits  who 
trust  rather  in  the  sophistries  of  a conventionaj  reason  than 
in  the  soundness  of  their  own  approved  and  independent  judg- 
ment— are  everywhere  a bulwark  of  social  hypocrisy  and  po- 
litical corruption.  Noddy  Boffin,  consistent  and  indomitable 
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in  his  hostility  to  “Patrons”  and  “Patronesses”  is  in  this  re- 
spect decidedly  superior  to  “Papa  Miggles,”  who  is  first,  as 
Pumblechook  is  last  in  Dickens’s  gallery  of  bourgeois  por- 
traits. 

Passing  from  individual  figures  to  historical  groups,  who 
can  forget  Dickens’s  picture  of  the  New  World  bourgeois  in 
the  persons  of  “the  busy  gentleman  who  lounged  about  the 
stove  in  Major  Pawkins’  boarding  house,  and  of  whose  con- 
versation he  tells  us  that 

“It  was  rather  barren  of  interest,  to  say  the  truth;  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
dollars.  All  their  cares,  hopes,  joys,  affections,  virtues, 
and  associations,  seemed  to  be  melted  down  into  dollars. 
Whatever  the  chance  contributions  that  fell  into  the  slow 
cauldron  of  their  talk,  they  made  the  gruel  thick  and  slab 
with  dollars.  Men  were  weighed  by  their  dollars,  meas- 
ures gauged  by  their  dollars  ; life  was  auctioneered,  ap- 
praised, put  up,  and  knocked  down  for  its  dollars.”  . . . 

Not  less  vivid  is  the  representation  of  his  British  brother, 
type  of  “the  wise  in  their  generation,”  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  “traffic  in  Shares  is  the  one  thing  to  have  to 
do  with  in  this  world.  Have  no  antecedents,  no  established 
character,  no  cultivation,  no  ideas,  no  manners;  have  Shares. 
Have  shares  enough  to  be  on  Boards  of  Directors  in  capital 
letters,  oscillate  on  mysterious  business  between  London  and 
Paris,  and  be  great.  Where  does  he  come  from?  Shares. 
Where  is  he  going  to?  Shares.  What  are  his  tastes?  Shares. 
Has  he  any  principles?  Shares.  What  squeezes  him  into 
Parliament?  Shares.  Perhaps  he  never  of  himself  achieved 
success  in  anything,  never  originated  anything,  never  pro- 
duced anything  ? Sufficient  answer  to  all : Shares.  O mighty 
Shares!  To  set  those  blaring  images  so  high,  and  to  cause 
us  smaller  vermin,  as  under  the  influence  of  henbane  or  opium, 
to  cry  out  night  and  day,  ‘Relieve  us  of  our  money,  scatter 
it  for  us,  buy  us  and  sell  us,  ruin  us,  only  we  beseech  ye  take 
rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  fatten  on  us !’  ” 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  savage  imbibes  only  the 
worst  that  civilization  offers.  The  truth  is,  that,  where  such 
is  the  case,  modern  civilization  offers  him  only  the  worst  that 
it  has  itself  developed  or  assimilated  from  other  sources.  The 
bourgeois  imbibed  all  the  vices  of  the  decadent  feudal  aris- 
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tocracy  which  he  supplanted.  Their  virtues  he  despised  as  of 
a kind  whose  practice  brought  no  pecuniary  profit.  His  wars, 
waged  always  for  profit,  and  against  principle,  have  been 
unique  in  wastefulness,  insane  and  cowardly  blundering, 
purposeless  slaughter,  and  results  altogether  incommensurate 
with  the  unparalleled  resources  which  modern  science  has 
placed  in  his  hands.  Bourgeois  military  precedent  peremp- 
torily insists  that  the  army  of  lions  shall  be  directed,  if  not 
led,  by  asses,  until  swiftly  accumulated  disasters  compel  a re- 
luctant departure  from  this  cherished  policy. 

What  is  true  of  the  field  of  war  holds  good  of  every  other. 
Claiming  to  be  the  acme  of  practical  ability  and  efficiency,  the 
bourgeois  is  notoriously  incompetent  in  everything  but  get- 
ting money.  And  in  this  particular  his  success  finds  explana- 
tion in  Dickens’s  commentary  on  his  bourgeois  knight- 
errant,  Fascination  Fledgeby — “Why  money  should  be  so  pre- 
cious to  an  Ass  too  dull  and  mean/  to  exchange  it  for  any  other 
satisfaction  is  strange;  but  there  is  no  animal  so  sure  to  get 
laden  with  it  as  the  Ass  who  sees  nothing  written  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  but  the  three  letters  L.  S.  D. — not  Luxury,  Sen- 
suality, Dissoluteness,  which  they  often  stand  for,  but  the  three 
dry  letters.  Your  concentrated  Fox  is  seldom  comparable  to 
your  concentrated  Ass  in  money-breeding.” 

The  bourgeois  does  nothing  requiring  discernment,  good 
sense,  or  good  feeling,  on  his  own  initiative.  Here  he  is  fain 
to  put  his  trust  in  the  counsels  of  someone  whom  he  credits 
with  the  possession  of  those  faculties.  It  is  thus  that  he 
builds  and  ornaments  houses,  public  buildings,  and  cities,  or 
breaks  into  landscape  gardening,  on  the  advice  of  experts; 
makes  war — on  the  advice  of  experts;  buys  pictures,  hears 
music,  reads  books,  constructs  libraries,  subscribes  to  educa- 
tion, makes  improvements,  real  or  imaginary, — all  on  the  ad- 
vice of  experts.  Secure  in  the  advice  of  an  expert,  he  never 
troubles  himself  to  ascertain  or  inquire  what  an  expert  really 
is.  This  dearth  of  critical  insight  has  left  a strange,  unmis- 
takable impress  upon  nineteenth-century  art  and  letters.  What- 
ever its  genuine  merit,  the  current  literature  of  any  age  re- 
flects the  ideas  of  the  governing  class  of  that  time.  The  Song 
of  Roland,  the  minstrelsy  and  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
express  the  ideals  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  which  then  domi- 
nated society.  In  the  popular  novel  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury bourgeois  ideals  are  constantly  reflected;  presenting,  in 
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their  multifarious  inconsistencies,  a chaos  of  sloth  and  effemi- 
nacy, drudging  servility,  savage  arrogance,  and  futile,  spas- 
modic energy. 

An  Indian,  reproached  with  the  “laziness"  of  his  race, 
promptly  retorted,  “And  does  not  the  white  man  hope  that 
some  day  his  son  will  be  rich  enough  to  do  nothing  all  the 
rest  of  his  days?"  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  ideal  of  bour- 
geois romance — an  ideal  enshrined  even  in  the  works  of  the 
most  famous  authors,  and  of  “democratic"  and  “revolution- 
ary" writers — an  ideal  from  which  the  bourgeois  novel  derived 
certain  distinctive  characteristics.  Unless  the  story  has  a 
tragic  issue,  or  what  passes  for  such,  the  general  progress 
of  its  narrative  is  invariably  the  same.  A poor  young  man 
of  the  middle  or  lower  class  runs  through  some  course  of 
motley  adventure,  and  crowns  his  aimless  career  by  marrying 
a beautiful  heiress — or  else  the  poor,  but  fortunate  pair  are 
opportunely  enriched  by  some  wealthy  benefactor.  In  either 
event  they  presumably  “live  happily  ever  after,"  doing  noth- 
ing to  the  end  of  their  days  of  greater  note  than  rearing  an 
imbecile  offspring.  Such  is  the  story  of  Marius  in  Hugo’s 
Les  Miserables;  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  junior;  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  John  Harmon,  Charles  O’Malley,  Victorian, — of 
the  bourgeois  heroes  of  the  romances  of  Dickens,  Lever,  Long- 
fellow, and  countless  other  authors  of  high  and  low  degree. 
In  every  case  the  interest  lies  not  in  what  the  “hero"  did,  but 
in  what  he  finally  had — not  in  noble  performance,  but  in  ig- 
noble possession — not  in  wise,  brave,  faithful  effort,  but  in 
gambler’s  luck — for  to  the  bourgeois  life  was  but  a game  of 
chance.  The  conviction  that  this  doctrine  prevailed  in  the 
world  around  him,  and  held  mankind  upon  the  base  level  of 
an  inane  and  vicious  existence  found  sorrowful  utterance  in 
the  verse  of  Matthew  Arnold : 

“Most  men  eddy  about 
Here  and  there — eat  and  drink, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 

Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurled  in  the  dust, 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing.” 

In  another  noteworthy  feature  the  bourgeois  romance  is 
Unique.  Its  heroes  and  heroines  are  never  the  real  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the)  story.  Jean  Valjean,  not  Marius,  is  the 
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somewhat  distorted  and  exaggerated  hero  of  Hugo’s  farce- 
tragedy,  Les  Miser ables.  Newman  Noggs  comes  nearer  be- 
ing the  hero  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  than  Nicholas  himself. 
Tom  Pinch  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  the  uncle  are  the  heroes 
of  the  novel  of  that  name,  though  it  is  nominally  a story  of 
the  adventures  of  Martin,  the  nephew.  In  his  fiction,  as  in 
real  life,  the  bourgeois  lived  up  to  his  Lombard  Street  con- 
fession of  faith,  “the  days  of  heroics  are  over.”  Upon  the 
heroic  virtues  of  mediaeval  and  ancient  times  he  looked  with 
stupid  incredulity,  envy,  or  undisguised  dislike.  As  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus  could  see  no  occasion  for  being  original,  so  the  mid- 
dle-class philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  no  occa- 
sion for  being  anything  but  flatly  commonplace.  This  was  his 
transcendentalism.  Flat  commonplace  being  his  ideal  in  every 
walk  of  life,  he  steadfastly  held  it  up  to  the  eternal  adoration 
of  future  generations. 

One  notes  that  Dickens  himself  shared  this  failing  with’ 
most  of  his  fellow-authors.  In  him,  as  in  others,  the  poet 
wrestled  with  the  bourgeois.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  sense 
of  the  true  greatness  of  his  country  in  the  past  was  as  keen 
as  his  contempt  for  the  national  defects  of  earlier  times.  He 
seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  bourgeois  fallacy  that 
commerce  would  end  war  forever.  He  mentions  “The  Death 
of  Nelson”  only  in  grotesque  and  satiric  passages,  and  rather 
pokes  fun  at  “British  Grenadiers,”  What  did  he  think  of 
Scott,  and  of  the  feudal  traditions  underlying  Scott’s  writ- 
ings? He  justly  satirized  servile  imitation  of  the  airs  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Mr.  Weevle  and  the  footman  in  Pickwick 
are  no  caricatures.  But  was  Mr.  Merdle’s  butler  intended  as  a 
caricature?  If  so,  the  intention  is  not  given  effect.  That 
functionary,  a pillar  of  earlier  aristocratic  traditions,  bears 
himself  more  like  an  ancient  Roman,  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  his  unworthy  master’s  suicide,  than  the  less  observant  doc- 
tor who  brings  the  tidings,  and  affects  more  than  he  truly 
feels.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  butler  simply  does 
himself  justice  and  preserves  his  self-respect  by  refusing  to 
take  any  part  in  the  game  of  polite,  sentimental  humbug  which 
the  physician  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  play. 

What  says  Dickens,  the  bourgeois,  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  3,000  miles  away? — 

“To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I beg  to  say  that  I have 

not  the  least  belief  ini  the  Noble  Savage.  I consider  him 
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a prodigious  nuisance  and  enormous  superstition.  His 
calling  rum  fire-water  and  mie  a paleface  wholly  fail  to 
reconcile  me  to  him.  I don't  care  what  he  calls  me,  I call 
him  a savage  and  I call  a savage  a something  highly  de- 
sirable to  be  civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  [etc.,  etc.]. 

And  what  says  Dickens  the  artist  face  to  face  with  “the 
savage" ? — 

“There  chanced  to  be  on  board  this  boat,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  dreary  crowd  of  passengers,  one  Pitchlynn,  a 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians,  who  sent  in  his 
card  to  me,  and  with  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  a long 
conversation.  He  spoke  English  perfectly  well,  though 
he  had  not  begun  to  learn  the  language,  he  told  me,  until 
he  was  a young  man  grown.  He  had  read  many  books; 
and  Scott’s  poetry  appeared  to  have  left  a strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  . . . He  was,  dressed  in  our  ordinary 
everyday  costume,  which  hung  about  his  fine  figure  loosely 
and  with  indifferent  grace.  On  my  telling  him  that  I re- 
gretted not  to  see  him  in  his  own  attire,  he  threw  up  his 
right  arm  for  a moment  as  if  he  were  brandishing  some 
heavy  weapon,  and  answered,  as  he  let  it  fall  again,  that  his 
race  were  losing  many  things  besides  their  dress,  and 
would  soon  be  seen  upon  the  earth  no  more;  but  he  wore 
it  at  home,  he  added  proudly.  ...  I asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  Congress  ? He  answered  with  a smile,  that 
it  wanted  dignity,  in  an  Indian’s  eye.  . . . When  we 
shook  hands  at  parting,  I told  him  he  must  come  to  En- 
gland, as  he  longed  to  see  the  land  so  much ; that  I should 
hope  to  see  him  there,  one  day;  and  that  I could  promise 
him  he  would  be  well  received  and  kindly  treated.  He 
was  evidently  pleased  by  this  assurance,  though  he  re- 
joined with  a good-humoured  smile  and  an  arch  shake  of 
his  head,  that  the  English  used  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
Red  Men  when  they  wanted  their  help,  but  had  not  cared 
much  for  them,  since. 

“He  took  his  leave:  as  stately  and  complete  a gentle- 
man of  Nature’s  making  as  ever  I beheld;  and  moved 
among  the  people  in  the  boat,  another  kind  of  being.  He 
sent  me  a lithographed  portrait  of  himself  soon  after- 
ward ; very  like,  though  scarcely  handsome  enough ; which 
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I have  carefully  preserved  in  memory  of  our  brief  ac- 
quaintance.” 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  English  novelist’s  interest  in 
this  Indian  chief  and  the  people  of  his  race  would  not  have 
been  less  had  some  part  of  their  conversation  dwelt  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  Tecumseh. 

When  such  palpable  contradictions,  mean  ideas,  and  ig- 
noble misapprehensions  are  found  in  Dickens,  what  can  be 
said  of  those  popular  novelists  who  had  little  or  none  of  his 
genius?  Murder,  crime,  vice,  calamity,  heterogeneous  hor- 
rors and  unmitigated  loathsomeness  make  up  the  staple  of 
their  chaotic  productions — e.  g.,  Kingsley’s  Hypatia  and  Alton 
Locke.  But  the  best  illustration  of  the  insane  absurdity  of 
bourgeois  fiction  is  afforded  by  the  vogue  enjoyed  by  two 
novels,  more  widely  read,  perhaps,  than  any  other  by  an  En- 
glish author  of  the  nineteenth  century — each  in  its  own  way 
illustrative  of  various  prevalent  social  tendencies  and  condi- 
tions— East  Lynne  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Both  are  stories 
of  slavery;  both,  especially  the  first,  were  addressed  to  the 
shallow  passions  and  pliant  credulity  of  the  lovers  of  cheap 
and  flaring  melodrama. 

The  “heroine”  of  East  Lynne  is  a slave  who  enacts  a far 
more  wretched  role  than  does  “Uncle  Tom”;  and  the  same 
readers  who  shed  tears  of  grief  for  his  sufferings  wept  for 
joy  over  hers — for  the  bourgeois  mind  never  knew  itself.  In 
point  of  intelligence  she  is  decidedly  inferior.  “Uncle  Tom” 
at  any  rate  knows  friend  from  foe.  She  does  not.  His  mind 
is  active  and  unfettered,  his  spirit  unbroken.  Her  “gentle- 
ness” is  but  a sort  of  imbecility ; and  her  mind  but  little  strong- 
er than  her  feeble  spirit.  To  win  for  “Uncle  Tom”  the  read- 
er’s respect  and  admiration  is  the  evident  intention  of  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  fiction.  But  the  “heroine”  of  East  Lynne  is  paraded 
before  the  reader  like  some  poor  wretch  set  upon,  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  haled  about  by  a ruffian  rabble.  She  appears 
only  as  the  abject,  terror-stricken,  stultified  thrall  and  victim 
of  everything  base  in  the  creatures  among  whom  she  is  per- 
mitted to  vegetate.  Her  inconspicuous  gifts  and  graces  are 
but  a foil  to  the  meanness,  grossness,  paltry  vulgarities  and 
foolish  pretensions  of  the  other  actors  in  this  bourgeois  farce. 
From  begining  to  end  East  Lynne  has  no  touch  of  cheer- 
fulness, humor,  joy,  or  beauty — nothing  but  dull,  sodden 
Saxon  gloom,  with  an  undercurrent  of  silly  treachery  and  ab- 
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surd  cowardice — nauseous  details  of  pitiful  torment,  petty 
rancor  and  imbecile  envy,  narrated  with  pert  garrulity  and 
greasy  gusto.  In  what  blissful  ecstasies  did  myriad  readers 
dwell  upon  the  rapturous  scene  where  their  mind’s  eye  beheld 
the  jowl  of  the  pretended  heroine  deftly  and  lusciously  smacked 
by  one  of  the  actual  “heroines”  of  whom  this  fertile  farce  has 
three  at  least.  People  read  this  book  for  the  same  reason 
that  their  ancestors  tramped  miles  to  witness  burnings,  flog- 
gings, and  executions  for  treason.  Its  tone  and  incident  re- 
call the  comfortable  little  colloquy  between  Jerry  Cruncher 
and  his  fellow-auditor  in  the  London  court-room: — 

“What’s  on?”  Jerry  asked  in  a whisper  of  the  man  he 
found  himself  next  to. 

“Nothing  yet.” 

“What’s  coming  on?” 

“The  Treason  Case.” 

“The  quartering  one,  eh?” 

“Ah!”  returned  the  man,  with  a relish.  “He’ll  be 
drawn  on  a hurdle  to  be  half-hanged,  and  then  he’ll  be 
taken  down  and  sliced  before  his  own  face,  and  then  his 
inside  will  be  taken  out  and  burnt  while  he  looks  on,  and 
then  his  head  will  be  chopped  off  and  he’ll  be  cut  into 
quarters!  That’s  the  sentence.” 

“If  he’s  found  guilty,  you  mean  to  say?”  Jerry  added 
by  way  of  proviso. 

“Oh ! They’ll  find  him  guilty,”  said  the  other.  “Don’t 
you  be  afraid  of  that.” 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  “heroine” 
of  East  Lynne  was  thus  condemned  to  her  dismal  fate  from 
the  outset  by  the  authoress  of  that  work.  Indeed  the  latter 
explicitly  gives  her  readers  notice  to  that  effect  on  the  vic- 
tim’s initial  appearance  in  her  pages.  But  bourgeois  tragedy 
is  always  unconscious  comedy.  It  is  so  laboriously  difficult 
to  let  fall  a tear  for  the  varied  profusion  of  woes  pouring 
endlessly  down  from  the  exhaustless  and  quaintly  embellished 
cornucopia  of  sorrow  prepared  for  the  slightly  improbable 
and  unfeignedly  wearisome  Lady  Isabel,  of  whom  the  au- 
thoress takes  due  occasion  to  inform  her  readers,  in  com- 
placent comment,  that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  “was  but 
a child,  and  as  a child  she  reasoned,”  when  confronted  with 
the  crisis  of  her  life.  And  it  is  preposterously  impossible  to 
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check  the  guffaws  of  an  irrepressible  merriment  inspired  by 
contemplation  of  the  “quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles” 
of  the  other  actors  in  this  Dismal  Jemima  romance.  What 
wondrous  creations  they  are! — masterpieces  of  flatulent  in- 
anity which  defy  caricature.  And  while  the  reader  has  a 
choice  of  heroines  in  this  tale  of  eternal  misery,  there  is  posi- 
tively no  hero;  all  the  representatives  of  the  opposite  sex  are 
the  most  consummate  boors  or  boobies  imaginable.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  among  them  is  the  rural  magistrate  await- 
ing in  austere  expectancy  a chance  of  sending  his  own  guile- 
less son  to  the  gallows  by  way  of  publicly  demonstrating  his 
own  somewhat  more  than  Roman  sense  of  justice.  How  any 
man  could  take  serious  interest  in  this  monstrous  burlesque 
passes  comprehension.  Nevertheless  we  are  assured  that  Gen- 
eral Gordon,*  of  Chinese  renown,  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
voured with  avidity  its  successive  issues;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  one  can  fancy  Juliet's  nurse  or  Mrs.  Quickly  perusing 
it  with  a mild  interest. 

The  literary  merit  of  East  Lynne  is  altogether  inferior  to 
that  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin . Both  were  addressed  to  a grovel- 
ling appetite  for  the  gross  and  repulsive,  transparently  masked 
by  an  affectation  of  sham  sentiment.  But  the  latter  is  a po- 
litical tract  with  an  ulterior  purpose  to  which  the  English 
novel  could  not  pretend.  Its  aim  was  to  spread  broadcast  the 
idea  that  the  pure-blooded  negro  is,  or  may  well  be  the  moral 
and  intellectual  equal  or  superior  of  the  white  man — an  idea 
which  was  but  one  of  a thousand  chimerical  notions  proceed- 
ing from  the  degenerate  Puritanism  of  New  England,  and 
seized  upon  for  an  immediate  practical  purpose  by  astute  and 
unscrupulous  politicians  who  smiled  in  secret  at  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  visionaries  whose  absurd  enthusiasm  furnished 
motive  power  for  their  crafty  machinations.  It  might  be  in- 
ferred, as  the  lesson  of  the  story,  that  nothing  but  slavery 
withheld  the  negro  from  arising  to  shine  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  rest  of  mankind  sitting  meantime  in  gross  dark- 
ness— from  contributing  to  Caucasian  culture  some  element 
hitherto  unknown,  but  infinitely  precious.  Nobody  believed 
this,  though  thousands  sentimentalized  about  it.  A plausible, 

*General  Gordon’s  merits  were  far  better  recognized  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  than  by  those  of  his  own  country,  where  his  sobriquet 
“Chinese  Gordon”  caused  certain  worthy  compatriots  to  believe  him  a 
native  of  the  Flowerv  Kingdom. 
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melodramatic  story,  replete  with  flaring  incident  and  familiar 
gossip,  and  bountifully  interlarded  with  snivelling  cant  and 
moonstruck  moralizing,  is  delectable  fare  for  those  intellectual 
gormands  who  care  to  read  nothing  save  what  inflames  and 
confirms  their  favorite  foibles  and  prejudices.  Thus  it  has 
come  about  that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  apparently  justified  by 
the  event  of  the  American  Civil  War,  is  still  glorified  by  many 
as  a paragon  of  fiction.  This  book,  it  is  unctuously  repeated, 
set  the  negro  free  and  made  him  an  American  citizen;  and 
that  he  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  the  free  citizen  who  can  deny? 
Did  not  the  zealous  Colonel  Ingersoll — in  the  manner  of  a 
sleight-of-hand  performer — assure  us  that 

“The  past  rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roar  and 
shriek  of  the  bursting  shell.  The  broken  fetters  fall. 
These  heroes  died.  We  look.  Instead  of  slaves  we  see 
men  and  women  and  children.  The  wand  of  progress 
touches  the  auction-block,  the  slave-pen  and  the  whipping- 
post, and  we  see  homes  and  firesides  and  school-houses 
and  books,  and  where  all  was  want  and  crime  and  cruelty 
and  fear,  we  see  the  faces  of  the  free.” 

In  the  contemplation  of  a spectacle  so  glorious  Colonel 
Ingersoll  might  well  lose  such  command  of  his  feelings  as  he 
seems  to  have  possessed.  Meanwhile  “Uncle  Tom/’  looking 
down  from  the  realms  of  bliss  upon  his  former  homeland, 
might  scan  every  athletic  gathering  in  the  United  States,  yet 
fail  to  decry  a representative  of  his  race  present  at:  any.  In 
the  competitive  sports  wherein  our  popular  recreation  so 
largely  centres,  the  negro,  despite  his  vaunted  “freedom,”  has 
little  or  no  share.  In  all  the  great  American  baseball  leagues 
there  are  no  negro  players.  Why  is  the  black  man  thus  de- 
barred from  a sphere  in  which  he  might  well  attain  distinc- 
tion? Merely  because  his  emancipators  cherish  against  him 
the  very  antipathy  which  it  has  been  their  fashion  to  at- 
tribute to  his  former  masters  of  the  days  of  slavery.  Thus 
does  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  guide  social  practice  where  the 
negro’s  rights  are  concerned.  Such  is  bourgeois  emancipation 
and  romance  in  real  life — such  the  freedom  springing  up  be- 
neath the  touch  of  its  magic  “wand  of  progress.”  A glimpse 
of  the  social  and  industrial  paradise  to  which  his  liberators 
were  eager  to  translate  the  negro  is  given  in  the  suggestive 
words  of  Frank  Cheery ble  to  Ralph  Nickleby — “those  light- 
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some  hours  which  make  our  childhood  remembered  like  a 
happy  dream  through  all  our  after  life.”  A clearer,  fuller 
view  is  found  in  the  last  lines  of  Whittier's  Barefoot  Boy: — 

“All  too  soon  those  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 

Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 

Like  a colt’s,  for  work  be  shod, 

Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil 
Up  and  down,  in  ceaseless  moil. 


Ah,  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy !” 

Still  more  explicit  is  Kipling's  Galley-Slave: — 

“Our  women  and  our  children  toiled  beside  us  in  the  dark — 

They  died,  we  filed  their  fetters,  and  we  heaved  them  to  the  shark — 
We  heaved  them  to  the  fishes,  but  so  fast  the  galley  sped 
, We  had  only  time  to  envy,  for  we  could  not  mourn  our  dead.” 

b 

And  though  the  supposed  speaker  boasts  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades were 

“The  servants  of  the  sweep-head  but  the  masters  of  the  sea,” 

there  is  no  echo  of  Rule  Britannia  in  this  dismal  ditty. 

£••  What,  by  the  way,  were  the  last  words  spoken  of  his  fel- 
low-mortals by  Colonel  Ingersoll,  that  fervent  democrat,  who 
so  loved  them  that  he  spent  a considerable  share  of  time  and 
energy  in  various  attempts  to  scold,  wrangle  and  sneer  them 
into  heaven?  In  his  address,  “Why  We  Honor  Thomas 
Paine,”  he  said,  among  other  things: — 

“Paine  was  filled  with  a real  love  for  mankind.  I 
don't  know  how  he  loved  them,  but  he  did.  I tell  you  it 
is  a job  to  love  this  world,  and  when  you  have  read  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  I tell  you  affection  comes 
slow.” 

“The  history  of  the  human  race”  is  a wide  and  complex 
subject,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that}  some  few  of  the  points 
and  phases  which  it  involves  may  have  escaped  Colonel  Inger- 
soll and  his  favorite  philosophers — Draper,  Huxley,  Buckle, 
and  others  whose  researches  developed  in  them  a pleasing  oc- 
casional practice  of  discussing  mankind  in  the  aggregate  as  an 
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inferior  species  to  which  they  themselves  did  not  belong, — 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a house-painter  derisively  ex- 
patiating upon  the  meagre  superficial  area  of  the  works  of 
Rubens,  or  a poultry  fattener  indulging  in  amused  remark 
upon  the  ill-nourished  appearance  which  a swan  or  heron 
might  present  to  his  professional  eye.  Like  many  another 
bourgeois  philosopher,  Colonel  Ingersoll  was  something  of  an 
amateur  pope,  perpetually  fulminating,  endlessly  launching 
bulls,  decretals,  interdicts,  and  excommunications. 

In  this  respect  they  were  types  of  their  class.  The  bour- 
geois was  an  infallible,  inevitable  amateur  in  everything.  Re- 
viewing all  that  had  preceded  him,  he  felt  assured  that  ma- 
chinery, invented  and  operated  by  others,  had  ushered  in  his 
millennium.  Hitherto  mankind  had  but  blindly  striven.  A 
divinity  now  shaped  their  rough-hewn  ends  into  an  everlast- 
ing throne  of  royal  state  whence  he  and  his  might  gaze  in 
ecstatic  contemplation  of  a universe  provided  as  their  play- 
ground and  banquet-hall.  War  should  be  no  more.  Philan- 
thropy, financial  manipulation,  starvation,  and  other  such  be- 
nign and  salutary  agencies  of  self-preservation  arising  from 
the  constitution  of  bourgeois  civilization  should  prevent  em- 
barrassing hostilities  to  the  remotest  generation.  More  and 
more  would  civilized  humanity  perceive  the  folly  and  bad 
form  of  fighting  on  anything  like  even  terms  for  any  reason 
whatsoever — the  undignified  hazard  of  indulging  in  any  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  greater  scale  than  “punitive”  expeditions 
against  certain  helpless  recalcitrant  “heathen”  victims  of 
wholesale  huckstering.  True,  even  the  bourgeois  indulged 
the  flight  of  fancy  marked  by  the  metaphor  “the  battle  of 
life” ; and  through  the  various  strata  which  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  his  social  edifice  collective  industry  daily  counted 
her  scores  of  slain,  maimed  and  enfeebled  ones.  But  his 
mind  was  little  concerned  with  such  by-products  of  commer- 
cial process  and  progress,  albeit  one  mad  poet  had  written  a 
“Song  of  the  Shirt,”  another  a “Cry  of  the  Children,”  while  a 
third  had  babbled  something  about 

“War  that  shatters  her  slain 
And  Peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain.” 

But  such  trifles  left  his  Saturnian  serenity  all  unruffled.  To- 
ward the  soldier  and  sailor  who  protected  him,  the  artisan  and 
laborer  who  enriched  him,  the  farmer  who  fed  him,  the  artist 
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or  author  who  amused  him,  the  political  economist  who  gave 
him  headache,  the  preacher  who  brought  slumber  to  his  torpid 
eyelids,  the  attitude  of  the  bourgeois  was  one  of  variously- 
disguised  toleration.  His  genuine  esteem  was  reserved  for 
his  chef,  and  for  the  various  quacks  and  buffoons  who  preyed 
upon  his  vanity  and  ignorance;  his  distrust  and  hatred  for 
all  whose  words  or  actions  suggested  that  he  was  not  the  last 
and  noblest  offspring  of  Time,  to  whom,  all  mysteries,  arts, 
and  sciences  were  asi  an  open  book  to  be  read  at  a glance.  His 
ineffable  conceit  was  well  hit  off  by  Emerson  in  English 
Traits: — 

“Also  one  meets  now  and  then  with  polished  men,  who 
know  everything,  have  tried  everything,  can  do  everything, 
and  are  quite  superior  to  letters  and  science.  What  could 
they  not,  if  only  they  would?” 

Needless  to  say,  Emerson  has  given  the  names  of  none 
of  those  marvelous  beings  who  felt  it  so  far  beneath  their 
august  dignity  to  fill  the  role  of  admirable  Crichtons;  and 
their  works,  like  Mr.  Snodgrass’s  poems,  have  not  descended 
unto  us.  Neither  has  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  accounted 
for  the  presence  on  earth  of  these  transcendent  geniuses,  who 
were  so  evidently  meant  to  fulfil  a glorious  destiny  in  some 
infinitely  grander  quarter  of  the  universe.  Confining  the  view 
to  such  as  were  not  superior  to  letters,  Browning  and  Walt 
Whitman  stand  forth  as  heroic  bards  of  bourgeois  mould. 

Browning’s  admirers  have  assured  a dubious  world  that 
he  is  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
the  all-sufficing  reason  that  they  believe  him  one  of  the  great- 
est philosophers  of  all  time.  In  support  of  this  view  they  ad- 
duce Numpholeptos,  My  Last  Duchess,  Too  Late,  The  Lost 
Leader  and  various  other  compositions  in  which  the  favorite 
bourgeois  themes  of  hatred,  cruelty,  treachery,  death,  murder, 
etc.,  are  dealt  with;  or  else  Sordello  and  other  more  or  less 
intelligible  productions.  Hitherto,  no  one  has  shown  that 
Browning  has  any  better  claim  to  be  called  a poet  than  Tur- 
ner. Undoubtedly  Turner  displayed  profoundly  poetic  feel- 
ing in  his  paintings,  which  more  than  one  great  artist  have 
extolled  as  masterpieces;  and  his  verses  are  quite  as  good  as 
most  of  Browning’s.  On  what  ground  can  we  deny  that 
mighty  thoughts  struggled  in  his  mind  for  expression  ? And 
if  the  fault  is  ours  when  we  laugh  at  Browning  may  we  not 
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also  find  it  within  ourselves  when  Turners  poetry  moves  us 
to  mirth?  • 

English  bourgeois  poetry,  however,  finds  its  truest  expres- 
sion in  the  soliloquies  of  Walt  Whitman.  The  “good  gray 
poet”  who  stepped  self-heralded  upon  the  stage  of  American 
letters  with  the  words  “An  American  bard  at  last!  One  of 
the  roughs,”  etc.,  announcing  his  intention  to  “start  an  ath- 
letic and  defiant  literature” — incidentally  brushing  aside  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  and  all  preceding  vendors  of  verse  as  mere 
imitators  of  the  genuine  and  priceless  fabric  of  song  over 
which  he  exercised  a divine  monopoly;  and  who  professed 
to  follow  no  master;  demonstrated  his  originality  beyond  cavil 
by  writing  as  much  in  the  manner  of  Ossian  as  could  be  done  by 
an  imitator  of  the  Whitman  fibre.  His  copying  of  the  Celtic 
poet  does  neither  honor  nor  dishonor  to»  the  latter.  Whitman’s 
effusions  are  like  the  vaporings  of  a solitary  toper  fondling 
and  apostrophizing  a bottle  which  he  has  partially  drained  of 
some  vile  liquor.  His  real  theme,  whatever  its  disguise,  is 
invariably  himself  and  his  own  superior  excellent,  as,  e.  g., 
in  the  well-known  O Captain ! My  Captain!  He  is  so 
“bounded  by  himself  and  unobservant”  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceive or  care  that  he  disgusts  anyone  else.  Like  all  senti- 
mentalizing egotists,  he  believes  not  one  word  of  his  mag- 
niloquent professions.  Claiming  to  overstep  all  petty  distinc- 
tions of  race,  creed,  or  condition,  he  hails  all  men  as  brothers. 
He  talks  forever  of  love,  affection,  fraternity,  fellowship.  He 
names  this  “the  basis  of  all  metaphysics,”  all  philosophy,  all 
religion,  all  society.  God  is  to  him  “The  Great  Camerado.” 
He  proclaims  fraternity  with  social  outcasts,  as  in  his  effusion, 
“To  a Common  Prostitute.”  So  much  for  the  inexpensive 
magnificence  of  his  generalities  and  abstractions.  In  particu- 
lars and  concrete  instances  he  exhibits  the  true  bourgeois 
poverty  and  parsimony.  His  fraternal  love  of  France,  for 
example,  blossoms  in  his  talk  of  “Custer’s  Last  Rally”  ( Speci- 
men Days  in  America)  : — 

“Went  today  to  see  this  just-finished  picture  by  John 
Mulvany,  who  has  been  out  in  far  Dakota,  on  the  spot,  at 
the  forts,  and  among  the  frontiersmen,  soldiers  and  In- 
dians, for  the  last  two  years,  on  purpose  to  sketch  it  from 
reality,  or  the  best  that  could  be  got  of  it.  Sat  for  an  hour 
before  the  picture,  completely  absorbed  in  the  first  view. 
...  A dozen  of  the  figures  are  wonderful.  Altogether 
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a western  autochthonous  phase  of  America,  the  frontiers, 
culminating,  typical,  deadly,  heroic  to  the  uttermost — 
nothing  in  the  books  like  it,  nothing  in  Homer,  nothing  in 
Shakespeare;  more  grim  and  sublime  than  either,  all  na- 
tive, all  our  own,  and  all  a fact.  ...  I could  look  on 
such  a work,  at  brief  intervals,  all  my  life  without  tiring; 
it  is  very  tonic  to  me;  then  it  has  an  ethic  purpose  below 
all,  as  all  great  art  must  have.  The  artist  said  the  send- 
ing of  the  picture  abroad,  probably  to  London,  had  been 
talked  of.  I advised  him  if  it  went  abroad  to  take  it  to 
Paris.  I think  they  might  appreciate  it  there — nay,  they 
certainly  would.  Then  I would  like  to  show  Messieur 
Crapeau  that  some  things:  can  be  done  in  America  as  well 
aa  others.” 

Bourgeois  to  the  core,  Whitman  reserved  his  obtrusive 
praise  and  benevolence  for  those  whom  he  thought  or  felt  to 
be  his  inferiors.  Pretending  to  be  a transcendent  artist,  he 
cannot  conceal  a most  vulgar  and  ignorant  envy  of  those  whom 
the  world  accepted  as  masters  in  spheres  of  art  unknown  to 
him.  He  could  not  fling  a nickname  at  the  French  painter 
without  misspelling  it;  though  “me  imperturbe,”  as  he  styled 
himself,  was  little  concerned  with  such  trivial  details.  What 
he  meant  by  the  “ethic  purpose”  of  this  picture  is  hard  to  say. 
He  wag  too  indolent  ever  to  attain  to  clear  thinking  and  ac- 
curate expression.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  picture  at- 
tracted him  for  the  same  reason  that  some  sanguinary  romance 
pleases  a thoughtless  youngster.  One  can  imagine  how  the 
cheaper  and  more  glaring  moving  pictures  would  have  thrilled 
him,  had  he  lived  to  see  them.  Elsewhere  he  gives  a sig- 
nificant glimpse  of  his  artistic  creed  in  a rhapsody  on  trees 
(“The  Lesson  of  a Tree” — Specimen  Days),  in  which  he 
speaks  of  “the  resistless  silent  strength  in  them — strength, 
which,  after  all  is  perhaps  the  last,  completest,  highest  beauty.” 

That  strength  is  the  basis  of  all  jov  and  beauty  is  a truth 
known  and  recognized  in  all  ages.  The  primary  meaning  of 
our  word  “merry”  and  the  Greek  hieros,  “holy,”  is  “strong,” 
“vigorous.”  But  strength  is  of  many  kinds.  With  Whitman 
strength  meant  gross  rampant  physical  force ; and  his  admira- 
tion of  this  quality  is  crossed  with  a vein  of  ludicrous  incon- 
sistency. Though  he  most  raucously  sounded  the  praises  of 
philoprogenitiveness,  he  raised  no  paean  to  the  glory  of  Brig- 
ham Young,  whose  name  does  not  appear  among  those  of  the 
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heroes  whom  he  admired.  Unlike  his  friend  Emerson,  he 
made  no  pilgrimage  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  visit  the  Mormon 
prophet.  Stranger  still,  in  all  his  gossip  of  the  Civil  War 
it  is  hard  to  find  a word  about  the  patriarch  John  Brown,  the 
hero  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Of  Whitman’s  “Children  of  Adam”  it  can  only  be  said 
that  such  puerilities  reveal  the  ignorance  of  a mind  which 
could  not  grasp  the  obvious  truth  that  the  darkness  in  which 
life  begins  is  as  sacred  as  the  light  in  which  its  course  is  run ; 
and  that  to  bring  into  the  one  sphere  what  belongs  to  the 
other  is  merely  to  produce  putrefaction.  This  noisome  drivel 
which  he  vented  for  poetry  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Pope’s  couplet,  — 

“Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  lack  of  decency  is  lack  of  sense.” 

Such  were  the  strains  which  this  “priest  of  the  Muses,”  this 
would-be  Mentor  of  American  women,  gabbled  to  the  youths 
and  maidens  of  his  native  land. 

One  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  Whitman,  the  fervent  pa- 
triot, the  apostle  of  “strength,”  did  not  shoulder  a rifle  in 
the  Civil  War.  Like  the  peregrinating  settler  encountered  by 
Dickens  at  Carondelet,  he  seems  to  have  seen  all  manner  of 
military  service,  except  fighting.  As  general,  or  private,  sailor 
or  admiral,  “what  could  he  not  if  only  he  would?”  A taste 
for  scenes  of  horror  seems  to  have  kept  him  hanging  about 
the  hospitals,  where  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded 
as  was  Florence  Nightingale.  What  the  wounded  soldiers 
thought  of  him,  indeed,  we  are  not  well  informed. 

There  is  no  humor  in  Whitman’s  rhapsodies.  His  great- 
ness would  not  permit  him  to  laugh  at  playful  imitations  of 
his  caricature-proof  effusions  by  Swinburne  and  others.  But 
apart  from  his  repulsive  coarseness  there  was  infinite  uncouth 
humor  in  Whitman  himself.  His  counterpart  in  fiction  is  par- 
tially presented  by  “The  King”  of  Mark  Twain’s  “Royalty 
on  the  Mississippi,”  who  is  merely  an  impostor  of  another 
sort  and  on  a smaller  scale,  but  whose  frauds  are  practiced 
much  in  Whitman’s  manner.  Whitman  was  merely  one  of 
the  ranker  growths  in  the  “unweeded  garden”  of  bourgeois 
literature ; and  that  he  should  be  recognized  and  applauded  as 
a poet  and  critic  by  various  impressionable,  enthusiastic,  and 
uindiscriminating  writers  of  his  own  and  of  later  times,  is 
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not  wonderful.  His  adroit  effrontery  amply  sufficed  to  ren- 
der him  the  object  of  uncritical  admiration.  An  ineffable 
snob,  eager  to  shine  by  reflected  light,  since  none  was  in  him- 
self, he  was  fain  to  present  his  readers  with  incontestable 
credentials  of  his  own  heroic  character  and  duly  certified 
rank  in  the  apostolic  line  of  the  chiefs  of  American  democracy. 
These  remarkable  literary  vouchers  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  of  his  collected  writings  (edition  of  1888)  : — 

“The  book,”  he  remarks  in  this  absurdly  punctuated 
concluding  note,  written  in  his  usual  Major  Pawkins  style, 
“might  assume  to  be  considered  an  autochthonic  record 
and  expression,  freely  rendered,  of  and  out  of  these  30 
to  35  years — of  the  soul  and  evolution  of  America — and 
of  course  by  reflection,  not  ours  only,  but  more  or  less  of 
the  common  people  of  the  world.  . . . Seems  to  me  I 
may  dare  to  claim  a deep  native  tap-root  for  the  book,  too, 
in  some  sort.  I came  on  the  stage  too  late  for  personally 
knowing  much  of  even  the  lingering  Revolutionary 
worthies — the  men  of  ’76.  Yet,  as  a little  boy,  I have 
been  press’d  tightly  and  lovingly  to  the  breast  of  Lafay- 
ette [Brooklyn,  1825],  and  have  talk’d  with  old  Aaron 
Burr,  and  also  with  those  who  knew  Washington  and  his 
surroundings,  and  more  than  one  very  old  soldier  and 
sailor.  And  in  my  own  day  and  maturity,  my  eyes  have 
seen,  and  ears  heard,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Emerson,  and 
my  hands  have  been  grasp’d  by  their  hands.” 

And  to  what  use  did  Whitman  devote  this  fund  of  ex- 
perience? Merely  to  employ  its  various  parts  as  themes  upon 
which  to  endlessly  descant — in  a most  wearisome  jargon,  and 
a style  evidently  acquired  from  intercourse  with  the  “more 
than  one  very  old  soldier  and  sailor” — about  and  about  the 
great  actors  and  events  of  his  own  and  earlier  times,  without 
conveying  an  adequate  impression  or  transcript  of  any  of  them. 
Indeed  he  was  far  too  careless,  indolent,  and  self-absorbed 
to  do  this.  His  failure  to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  opportunity — 
his  imbecile  dependence  upon  others’  knowledge  of  the  wealth 
of  event  and  character  afforded  by  the  times  of  which  he 
wrote — and  his  utter  inability  to  make  any  worthy  original 
use  of  such  a treasure,  recall  Menenius’  retort  to  the  tribunes 
in  Coriolanus, — “I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone;  for 
your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  won- 
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drous  single.  Your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing  much 
alone.”  Whitman  was  no  Herodotus,  resolved  that  the  acts 
of  men  should  not  be  effaced  by  time,  nor  the  mighty  deeds 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians  lose  their  due  meed  of  fame;  no 
Thucydides,  prophetically  forecasting  the  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  the  great  events  which  he  set  himself  to  chronicle ; 
no  Simonides,  singing  the  requiem  of  the  glorious  dead;  no 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Evelyn,  Lesage,  or  Defoe.  He  could  never 
have  said  with  Tennyson’s  Ulysses, — 

“I  am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met.” 

His  interest  in  men  and  events  was  merely  that  of  a curious, 
staring,  self-satisfied  stroller.  Ample  material  lay  before  him 
for  some  work  of  poetry,  romance,  biography,  or  history, 
worthily  commemorative  of  the  times  upon  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  look  back  in  reverent  admiration.  With  this  ma- 
terial he  busied  himself  sufficiently  to  clumsily  heap  together 
what  sufficed  for  a pedestal,  upon  which  he  awkwardly 
mounted  to  pose  thereon  as  his  own  statue  in  various  sprawling 
postures.  If  Whitman’s  verse  is  an  uncouth  jargon,  not  less 
is  his  prose  an  interminable  rigmarole,  whose  most  charac- 
teristic feature  is  exhibited  in  a childish  love  of  big  words 
and  abstract  expressions  conveying  nothing  except  the  au- 
thor’s evident  conviction  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  de- 
liver something  profoundly  impressive.  Few  have  equalled 
him  in  his  sloven  pompousness.  But  he  wrote  of  American 
life  and  history  much  as  a sharp-eyed,  dull-witted,  and  vul- 
garly loquacious  youngster  might  glibly  discuss  the  side-shows 
of  a traveling  menagerie. 

In  this  failure  to  do  more  than  pour  forth  a flood  of  fu- 
tile gossip  about  the  great  leaders  and  movements  of  Amer- 
ican history  Whitman  was  but  one  type  of  those  bourgeois 
authors  who,  however  minor  differences  might  distinguish 
them,  were  nevertheless  united  by  the  bonds  of  a common 
genius,  which  has  gone  far  to  render  the  nineteenth  century 
immortal  in  literature  as  an  epoch  of  ponderous  fustian,  elab- 
orate imbecility  and  wasted  opportunities.  The  varying  aspects 
of  their  general  style  were  targets  for  shafts  of  satire  from 
every  quarter.  In  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend  Charles  Reade  held 
one  Mock-Ciceronian  variety  up  to  ridicule.  In  Poe’s  How  to 
Write  a Blackwood  Article  reference  is  made  to  another : — 
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“Then  there  is  the  tone  elevated,  diffusive  and  inter- 
jectional.  Some  of  our  best  novelists  patronize  this  tone. 
The  words  must  be  all  in  a whirl,  like  a humming-top,  and 
make  a noise  very  similar,  which  answers  remarkably 
well  instead  of  meaning.  This  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
styles  where  the  writer  is  in  too  great  a hurry  to  think.” 

What  Dickens  thought  of  such  writing,  as  applied  to  sub- 
jects of  greater  apparent  profundity,  may  be  seen  from  a 
casual  digressive  reference  in  Oliver  Twist: — 

“I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  usually  the  practice 
of  renowned  and  learned  sagesi  to  shorten  the  road  to  any 
great  conclusion;  their  course  indeed  being  rather  to 
lengthen  the  distance  by  various  circumlocutions  and  dis- 
cursive staggerings,  like  unto  those  in  which  drunken  men 
under  the  pressure  of  a too  mighty  flow  of  ideas  are  prone 
to  indulge.” 

A more  specific  reference  occurs  in  Macaulay’s  essay, — 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State: — 

“Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  dis- 
torted by  a false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices.  His 
style  bears  a remarkable  analogy  to  his  mode  of  thinking 
and  indeed  exercises  a great  influence  on  his  mode  of 
thinking.  His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind, 
darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate. 
Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with  a barren  imagina- 
tion and  a scanty  vocabulary,  would  have  saved  him  from 
almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has  one  gift  most  dangerous 
to  a speculator,  a vast  command  of  a kind  of  language, 
grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  import; 
of  a kind  of  language  which  affects  us  much  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  lofty  diction  of  the  Chorus  of  Clouds 
affected  the  simple-hearted  Athenian. 

“O  Earth!  How  divine,  majestic,  and  portentous  the 
sound  of  this  speech  ! 

“When  propositions  have  been  established,  and  noth- 
ing remains  but  to  amplify  and  decorate  them,  this  dim 
magnificence  may  be  in  place.  But  if  it  is  admitted  into  a 
demonstration,  it  is  very  much  worse  than  absolute  non- 
sense; just  as  that  transparent  haze,  through  which  the 
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sailor  sees  capes  and  mountains  of  false  sizes  and  bearings, 
is  more  dangerous  than  utter  darkness.  Now  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  fond  of  employing  the  phraseology  of  which  we 
speak  in  those  parts  of  his  works  which  require  the  utmost 
perspicuity  and  precision  of  which  human  language  is  capa- 
ble; and  in  this  way  he  deludes  first  himself  and  then  his 
readers.” 

This  criticism  was  written  in  1839,  when  Gladstone  was 
a champion  of  the  Tories.  Thirty  or  forty  years  later,  when 
he  became  the  idolized  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  his  famous 
opponent,  Disraeli,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him,  “Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  own  verbosity.”  About  the  same  time  Carlyle 
appears  to  have  spoken  to  the  same  effect,  with  harsher  em- 
phasis. Gladstone’s  political  views  might,  and  did  change 
completely;  but  time  brought  no  alteration  of  his  cloudy 
rhetoric,  or  his  somewhat  combative  and  overbearing  dispo- 
sition. And  in  both  respects  Gladstone  was  a type  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  day.  It  was  an  age  of  commonplace  performance 
trickled  out  in  specious  generalities,  masked  with  gigantic  pre- 
tensions, and  sustained  with  infinite  effrontery.  The  nine- 
teenth century  was  al  bazaar  swarming  with  hawkers  crying 
figs  in  tne  names  of  many  prophets.  Whitman,  sputtering 
sounding  words  and  childish  platitudes,  following  provincial 
conceit  as  his  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire;  Browning,  impetuous- 
ly coughing  and  barking  out  all  manner  of  doggerel  for  poe- 
try; Ruskin,  making  a salmagundi  of  Homer,  Scott,  Greek 
mythology,  the  Bible  and  his  own  fancies,  shaping  all  his 
material  and  bending  every  effort  to  the  task  of  proving  how 
surely  Art  must  make  her  everlasting  abode  in  England,  for- 
ever forsaking  all  godless  foreign  climes;  Matthew  Arnold, 
preaching  light  without  shadows,  and  judiciously  tempering 
his  sweetness  with  slight  occasional  infusions  of  aloes  and 
gall;  every  one  of  these,  and  many  another  such,  was,  each 
in  his  own  way  a giant  in  precept  that  crossed  and  contra- 
dicted his  practice — a judge  of  many  subjects  for  whom  fancy 
well  supplied  the  place  of  knowledge.  For  now1  had  dawned 
the  age  of  the  Critic,  the  fine  flower  of  bourgeois  genius 
blooming  in  Art — the  Critic,  whose  preaching,  in  the  absence 
of  any  practice  on  the  preacher’s  part,  was  inconsistent  with 
itself  alone — but  at  whose  voice  deluded  hearers  shouted  “The 
voice  of  a God,  and  not  of  a man !” 
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Supplementary  contradiction  from  without  was,  of  course, 
inevitable.  Criticism  and  controversy  are  “bosom  cronies”; 
and  the  critical  and  controversial  tendency  of  the  times  was 
imposingly  exhibited  in  the  fulminations  of  these  various 
Olympian  authorities,  one  against  another,  and  against  all 
intruders  upon  their  sacred  domain.  Thus  was  waged  a holy 
war  sui  generis , of  critic  versus  critic — a strife  that  “still  was 
doing,  never  done.”  The  intellectual — alas,  the  spiritual  world 
of  Great  Britain  was  at  this  period  in  some  sort  a Donny- 
brook  where  no  head  could  emerge  without  hazarding  the 
“stiff  thwack”  of  an  authorial  shillelagh,  held  in  vigilant  and 
ominous  poise  for  the  instant  visitation  of  condign  chastise- 
ment upon  such  wanton  presumption;  and  where  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  fragments  and  splinters  scattered  far  and 
wide  in  the  fierce  collisions  of  these  august  wands  of  militant 
wisdom ; for  however  peacefully  the  lictors  who  wielded  those 
corrective  rods  might  enter  their  chosen  fields,  they  invariably 
signalized  their  presence  there  by  furious  conflict  with  some 
intrusive  heretical  rival.  Thus  Gladstone  entered  with  an 
essay  on  “Church  and  State,”  and  closed  the  chapter  of  his 
doctrinal  labors  with  an  incursion  upon  Huxley,  and  the  still 
more  incongruous  foray  against  Ingersoll — in  which  that 
stentorian  apostle  of  peace  and  love  fared  rather  better  than 
in  his  encounter  with  Nathan  B.  Forrest.  Did  Frederic  Har- 
rison enthusiastically  stalk  upon  the  stage  as  an  English  herald 
of  Auguste  Comte’s  Religion  of  Humanity  and  Philosophy 
of  Positivism?  Forthwith  both  he  and  his  master,  their 
Philosophy  and  Religion  fell  beneath  the  ban  of  Huxley,  to 
whose  caustic  comments,  as  opportunity  offered,  the  discursive 
Harrison  was  not  tardy  in  retort.  Does  Goldwin  Smith  com- 
mit some  trespass  in  the  field  of  social  science  ? He  is  pierced 
straightway  with  a shaft  from  Ruskin’s  quiver;  feathered, 
Ruskin  would  have  said,  from  Professor  Smith’s  own  plum- 
age : — 

“It  is  true  that  Goldwin  Smith  is  a goose;  and  his  in- 
quiries into  the  commercial  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  never  reached  so  far  back  as  the  origin  even  of 
the  adulteration  of  butter.” — [ Fors  Clavigera,  Letter 
lxxix.] 

While  fame  has  not  preserved  Goldwin  Smith’s  retort  to 
this  sarcasm — if  any  was  made — it  appears  that  certain  of  his 
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subsequent  references  to  Ruskin  confirmed  the  latter  part  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  description  of  Professor  Smith  as  “a  man 
of  genius  and  virtue,  but  too  prone  to  acerbity.”  And  Mat- 
thew Arnold — who,  by  the  way  was  not  a little  concerned  at 
the  lack  of  intelligence  among  the  multitude  of  his  country- 
men who  listened  to  such  preachers  as  Spurgeon,  or  flocked  to 
hear  Moody  and  Sankey — was  also  vexed  with  misgivings  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  vouchsafed  to  his  literary 
compeers,  Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  In  his  essay  On 
Translating  Homer  he  takes  occasion  to  offer  the  following 
comment  upon  the  latter: — 

“Against  modern  sentiment  in  its  applications  to 
Homer  the  translator,  if  he  would  feel  Homer  truly — and 
unless  he  feels  him  truly,  how  can  he  render  him  truly? — • 
cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  For  example;  the  writ- 
er of  an  interesting  article  on  English  translations  of 
Homer,  in  the  last  number  of  the  National  Review , quotes, 

I see,  with  admiration,  a criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the 
use  of  the  epithet  ‘life-giving’  in  that  beautiful  passage  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad , which  follows  Helen’s  mention 
of  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  as  alive,  although  they 
were  in  truth  dead: — 

“So  spake  she ; but  them  the  life-giving  earth  held  fast 
Even  there  in  Lacedaemon,  the  very  land  of  their  fathers.” 

“The  poet,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “has  to  speak  of  the  earth 
in  sadness ; but  he  will  not  let  that  sadness  affect  or  change  his 
thought  of  it.  No;  though  Castor  and  Pollux  be  dead,  yet 
the  earth  is  our  mother  still, — fruitful,  life-giving.”  This  is 
a just  specimen  of  that  sort  of  application  of  modern  senti- 
ment to  the  ancients,  against  which  a student,  whoi  wishes  to 
feel  the  ancients  truly,  cannot  too  resolutely  defend  himself. 
It  reminds  one  as,  alas ! so  much  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  writing  re- 
minds one,  of  those  words  of  the  most  delicate  of  living 
critics  : “As  every  sort  of  composition  has  its  own  peculiar 
danger,  falsity  is  the  danger  of  the  romantic  sort.”  The 
reader  may  feel  moved  as  he  reads  it ; but  it  is  not  the  less  an 
example  of  “le  faux”  in  criticism,;  it  is  false.  It  is  not  true, 
as  to  that  particular  passage,  that  Homer  called  the  earth 
“lifegiving,”  because,  “though  he  had  to  speak  of  the  earth 
in  sadness,  he  would  not  let  that  sadness  change  or  affect  his 
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thought  of  it,”  but  consoled  himself  by  considering  that  “the 
earth  is  our  mother  still — fruitful,  lifegiving.”  It  is  not  true, 
as  a matter  of  general  criticism,  that  this  kind  of  sentimen- 
tality, eminently  modern,  inspires  Homer  at  all.  “From 
Homer  and  Polygnotus  I every  day  learn  more  clearly,”  says 
Goethe,  “that  in  our  life  here  above  ground  we  have,  properly 
speaking,  to  enact  Hell.” — If  the  student  must  absolutely  have 
a keynote  to  the  Iliad , let  him  take  this  of  Goethe,  and  see 
what  he  can  do  with  it ; it  will  not,  at  any  rate,  like  the  tender 
pantheism  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  falsify  for  him  the  whole  strain  of 
Homer.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ruskin’ s language  has  a charm  to 
intoxicate  many  readers;  it  is  not  impossible  that  Matthew 
Arnold’s  criticism  was  partially  inspired  by  envy  of  a rival’s 
fame  and  influence;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  criticism 
is  founded  upon  a misapprehension.  For  Ruskin  did  not  say 
that  when  Homer  had  to  speak  of  the  earth  in  sadness  he  con- 
soled himself  by  considering  anything;  that  he  needed  any 
consolation;  or  that  £he  idea  that  “the  earth  is  our  mother 
still — fruitful,  lifegiving”  came  to  Homer  as  a halting  after- 
thought. His  meaning  plainly  is  that  always  to  think  of  the 
earth  as  our  mother,  sustaining  life  gloriously  everywhere, 
was  so  much  a part  of  the  poet’s  nature,  that  the  affliction  of 
calamity  and  death,  however  close  it  came  to  him,  could  never 
change  his  thought,  trouble  his  spirit,  nor  shake  his  faith  in 
the  divine  power  and  goodness  so  manifest  in  the  works  of 
nature. 

What  Ruskin  thought  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  critical  facul- 
ty may  be  judged  from  the  observations  drawn  from  him  by 
the  issue  of  Arnold’s  edition  of  Wordsworth  ( Fiction — Fair 
and  Foul),  and  running,  in  part,  as  follows: — 

“I  have  lately  seen,  and  with  extreme  pleasure,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  arrangement  of  Wordsworth’s  poems; 
and  read  with  sincere  interest  his  high  estimate  of  them. 
But  a great  poet’s  work  never  needs  arrangement  by  other 
hands.  . . . Wordsworth  was  simply  a Westmoreland 
peasant,  with  considerably  less  shrewdness  than  most  bor- 
der Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  inherit;  and  no  sense  of 
humour;  but  gifted  (in  this  singularly)  with  a vivid  sense 
of  natural  beauty.  ...  I much  doubt  there  being  many 
inglorious  Miltons  in  our  country  churchyards;  but  I am 
very  sure  there  are  many  Wordsworths  resting  there,  who 
14 
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were  inferior  to  the  renowned  one  only  in  caring  less  to 
hear  themselves  talk.” 

Traces  of  this  difference  of  opinion  survive  in  Matthew 
Arnold’s  essays  on  Wordsworth  and  Byron.  Ruskin’s  final 
work  on  the  subject  may  possibly  be  found  in  his  last  lecture 
on  “The  Art  of  England”  (1884),  during  his  second  tenure 
of  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art,  which  he  had  re- 
signed six  years  before,  as  an  outcome  of  Whistler’s  lawsuit 
against  him: — 

“May  I,  for  a minute  or  two,  delay,  and  prepare  you 
for  its  enjoyment”  [a  French  woodcut  in  which  clouds 
were  represented]  “by  reading  the  lines  in  which  Words- 
worth describes  the  impression  made  on  a cultivated  and 
pure-hearted  spectator  by  a sudden  opening  of  the  sky 
after  storm? — 

“A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 

The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 

Was  of  a mighty  city — boldly  say 
A wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a boundless  depth 
Far  sinking  into  splendor — without  end! 


“I  do  not  mean  wholly  to  ratify  this  Wordsworthian 
statement  of  Arcana  Cceles!tia,  since,  as  far  as  I know 
clouds  myself,  they  look  always  like  clouds,  and  are  no 
more  walled  like  castles  than  backed  like  weasels.  And 
farther,  observe  that  no  great  poet  ever  tells  you  that  he 
saw  something  finer  than  anybody  ever  saw  before.  Great 
poets  try  to  describe  what  all  men  see,  and  to  express  what 
all  men  feel;  if  they  cannot  describe  it,  they  let  it  alone; 
and  what  they  say,  say  boldly  always,  without  advising 
their  readers  of  that  fact. 

“Nevertheless,  though  extremely  feebly  poetry,  this 
piece  of  bold  Wordsworth  is  at  least  a sincere  effort  to 
describe  what  was  in  truth  to  the  writer  a most  rapturous 
vision.” 

In  his  criticism  of  Wordsworth’s  use  of  the  word  “bold- 
ly,” Ruskin  erred  much  as  Arnold  had  done  in  his  censure  of 
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Ruskin’s  own  interpretation  of  Homer’s  epithet  “life-giving.*’ 
But  whatever  minor  differences  might  separate  the  prophets 
of  bourgeois  criticism,  and  whatever  the  origin  of  these  dif- 
ferences, the  prophets  stood  firmly  together,  a band  of  broth- 
ers in  their  distrust,  suspicion  and  scorn  of  that  common 
enemy,  the  man  of  creative  genius,  whom  they  agreed  in  re- 
garding and  denouncing  as  a truant  from  their  schools  of 
transcendent  wisdom.  In  austere  contemplation  of  a world 
perishing,  partly  through  its  own  pitiful  stupidity,  but  much 
more  through  havoc  wrought  by  a swarm  of  false  enchanters 
and  paltry  cheap-jacks,  Arnold  was  filled  with  ponderous, 
though  playful  pessimism;  Ruskin  with  wrathful,  aggressive 
solicitude.  A super-acute  sensibility  to  the  faults  of  others 
made  these  two  learned  judges  rather  hard  to  please.  Each 
was  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  standard,  a 
Petronius-Zoilus-Rhadamanthus,  whose  censure  no  living  mor- 
tal might  escape.  And  however  that  censure  might  vary  in 
the  terms  of  its  expression,  both  were  as  prompt  to  “deal 
damnation  round  the  land,”  in  matters  of  literary  and  artis- 
tic interest,  as  any  private  of  the  army  whose  gifts  of  execra- 
tion brought  it  fame  in  Flanders.  “I  say,  Lord  Macaulay’s 

‘To  all  the  men  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late/ 

it  is  hard  to  read  without  a cry  of  pain,”  asserted  Arnold  in 
a characteristic  vein  of  pleased  and  positive  assurance,  serene- 
ly oblivious  of  the  cries  of  pain  which  had  doubtless  been 
wrung  from  many  a reader  by  the  opening  lines  of  his  own 
Sonnet  to  a Friend: — 

“Who  prop,  thou  ask’st,  in  these  bad  days,  my  mind? — 

He  much  the  old  man,  who,  clearest  souled  of  mem”; 

or  the  “lucky  rhyme”  which  ends  his  sonnet  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  inconsistencies  were  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
Arnoldian  criticism.  That  Homer  furnished  timely  props  to 
Mr.  Arnold’s  mind  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  much  ad- 
mired “narrative  poem,”  Sohrab  and  Rustum , which  con- 
tains not  a little  upright  downright  plagiarism  of  the  Iliad . 
When  Emerson  said  of  Arnold  “He  is  stored  with  every 
faculty  of  the  critic,  except  humor.  So  far  he  has  shown  lit- 
tle of  that,”  he  greatly  mistook  his  man.  Aside  from  pas- 
sages unmistakably  humorous,  there  runs  through  Arnold’s 
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criticisms  a vein  of  sly  mischievous  fun  whose  apparent  pur- 
pose is  decidedly  suggestive  of  the  demure  jocosities  of  the 
Baron  Ritzner  von  Jung  in  Poe’s  Mystification. 

Undoubtedly,  on  occasion,  Arnold  could  be  as  portentous- 
ly solemn  as  any  of  his  brother  critics,  not  excepting  John 
Stuart  Mill  himself ; but  as  became  an  essayist  of  his  preten- 
sions, this  was  only  when  dealing  with  that  vagrant  sinner, 
the  man  of  constructive  faculty.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  his 
reply  to  Professor  Newman  he  wrote  these  fallaciously  pa- 
thetic words: — 

“I  shall  take  the  opportunity,  not  certainly  to  enter 
into  any  conflict  with  anyone,  but  to  try  to  establish  our 
old  friend,  the  coming  translator  of  Homer,  yet  a little 
firmer  in  the  positions  which  I hope  we  have  now  secured 
for  him ; to  protect  him  against  the  danger  of  relaxing,  in 
the  confusion  of  dispute,  his  attention  to  those  matters 
which  alone  I consider  important  for  him;  to  save  him 
from  losing  sight,  in  the  dust  of  the  attacks  delivered  upon 
it,  of  the  real  body  of  Patroclus.  He  will,  probably,  when 
he  arrives,  requite  my  solicitude  very  ill,  and  be  in  haste 
to  disown  his  benefactor;  but  my  interest  in  him  is  so  sin- 
cere that  I can  disregard  his  probable  ingratitude.” 

Thus  did  Arnold,  enact  the  role  of  a pensive  Mantilini  of 
criticism,  eagerly  seeking  and  securing  “demnition  discount” 
of  fancied  future  thanklessness,  to  enjoy  more  keenly  a present 
tender  bliss  of  self-condoling  sorrow.  It  was  not  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  please,  or  rather  to  console,  a critic  so 
infallible  in  condemnation — a faculty  multitudinous  in  its 
manifestations,  and  ubiquitous  among  the  bourgeoisie  ; shared 
to  the  full  by  Ruskin,  who  most  seriously  assured  his  dis- 
ciples that — 

“It  would  be  unjust  to  English  art  if  I did  not  here  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  admiration  of  Constable,  already 
harmful  enough  in  England,  is  extending  even  into  France. 
There  was,  perhaps,  the  making,  in  Constable,  of  a second 
or  third-rate  painter,  if  any  careful  discipline  had  devel- 
oped in  him  the  instincts  which,  although  unparalleled  for 
narrowness,  were,  as  far  as  they  went,  true.  But  as  it  is, 
he  is  nothing  more  than  an  industrious  and  innocent  ama- 
teur, blundering  his  way  to  a superficial  expression  of  one 
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or  two  popular  aspects  of  common  nature.  And  my  read- 
ers may  depend  upon  it  that  all  blame  which  I express  in 
this  sweeping  way  is  trustworthy.  I have  often  had  to 
repent  of  over-praise  of  inferior  men;  and  continually  to 
repent  of  insufficient  praise  of  great  men;  but  of  broad 
condemnation,  never.” — [ The  Two  Paths , Appendix  I.] 

To  these  gentlemen  and  their  disciples  it  was  quite  clear 
that,  unguided  by  the  inspired  critic,  the  wandering  artist 
could  but  seek  out  many  pestilent  inventions.  True,  Matthew 
Arnold  could  hardly  point  back  athwart  the  centuries  to  some 
ancient  master  of  poetic  precept  who  prepared  the  way  for 
Homer,  even  as  he  himself  insisted  on  paving  a road  for 
Homer's  future  translator.  Nor  could  Ruskin,  despite  his  con- 
viction that  the  admired  master  would  have  done  mightier 
work  under  such  an  influence,  point  to  the  critic  whose  coun- 
sels governed  the  art  of  Tintoretto.  But  each  was  armed  and 
well  prepared  in  the  persuasion  that  modern  art  and  litera- 
ture were  sorely  in  need  of  his  critical  gospel;  that  its  infant 
powers  called  for  his  careful  nursing,  and  its  wayward  spirit 
for  the  rod  of  his  wise,  unsparing  correction.  It  was  well 
that  amidst  the  sadly  degenerate  mortals  with  whom  their 
lots  were  cast,  they  should  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  days 
of  giants.  To  most  of  such  of  these  lesser  creatures  as  es- 
sayed to  write  or  paint,  it  had  become  their  tragic,  unavoid- 
able duty  to  say — “Your  art,  alas!  is  weak  or  wanton,  false 
or  foul  or  foolish.”  Toward  those  sitting  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  hopeless  ignorance  they  preserved  an  attitude  of  mild 
though  truly  stoical  forbearance — a temper  incidentally  re- 
vealed in  such  casual  comment  as  the  following: — 

“I  have  read  the  picture  to  you  as,  if  Mr.  Spurgeon 
knew  anything  about  art,  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  read  it,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  plain,  commonsense,  Protestant  side. 
If  you  are  content  with  that  view  of  it,  you  may  leave  the 
chapel,  and,  as  far  as  any  study  of  history  is  concerned, 
Florence  also;  for  you  can  never  know  anything  either 
about  Giotto,  or  her.” — [Ruskin,  Mornings  in  Florence, 
Third  Morning.] 

Honest  Spurgeon  did  not  concern  himself  to  deny  this  im- 
peachment of  his  knowledge  of  art ; and  on  the  altars  where 
other  victims  were  offered  up  by  the  priests  of  criticism  as 
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oblations  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  of  their  dread  religion, 
fuel  never  failed  the  sacred  fires.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Ruskin,  entering  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  newly  opened  by  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  in  1877,  found  there  several  fresh  sacrificial 
fagots  in  the  shape  of  pictures  proclaiming  all  too  plainly 
that  some  vagabonds  of  the  brush  had  presumed  to  “value 
the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eye”  so  extravagantly  as  to  see  and 
represent  beauty  in  forms  not  approved  by  John  Ruskin. 
Among  the  works  of  one  of  these  Gentiles  he  saw  a portrait 
of  his  own  master,  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  the  waning  twilight 
of  his  life, — a portrait  noble  as  a marble  by  Michelangelo. 
Together  with  this  appeared  a portrait  of  Irving  as  Philip  II, 
and  other  canvases  whose  titles  and  appearances  were  alike 
strange  to  him.  All  these  derelictions  might  possibly  have 
incurred  no  very  grave  censure;  but  when  the  long-suffering 
critic’s  eye  fell  upon  a composition  flaring  and  indescribable 
to  him,  and  which  the  painter  most  impertinently  entitled  a 
“Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold,”  and  offered  for  sale  at  the 
mad  figure  of  two  hundred  guineas,  his  patience  at  last  gave 
way;  and  when  in  due  course  he  ascended  the  Ebal  of  his 
artistic  judgment  thence  to  proclaim  his  dread  decision  to  the 
multitude  beneath,  a sense  of  stern  and  imperative  duty  in- 
spired him  to  announce  this  reverberating  sentence  of  doom 
upon  him  who  had  painted  the  Portrait  of  Carlyle;  and  to  of- 
fer this  austere  advice  to  the  well-meaning  blunderer  who  had 
founded  the  gallery : — 

“Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  is  at  present  an  amateur  both  in 
art  and  shopkeeping.  He  must  take  up  either  one  or  the 
other  business  if  he  would  prosper  in  either.  If  he  intends 
to  manage  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  rightly,  he  must  not  put 
his  own  works  in  it  until  he  can  answer  for  their  quality; 
if  he  means  to  be  a painter  he  must  not  at  present  super- 
intend the  erection  of  public  buildings,  or  amuse  himself 
with  their  decoration  by  China  or  upholstery.  The  up- 
holstery of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  poor  in  itself;  and 
very  grievously  injurious  to  the  best  pictures  it  contains, 
while  its  glitter  as  unjustly  veils  the  vulgarity  of  the 
worst.  . . . For  Mr.  Whistler’s  own  sake,  no  less  than 
for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
ought  not  to  have  admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in 
which  the  ill-educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture.  I have  seen,  and 
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heard,  much  of  Cockney  impudence  before,  but  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  a coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for 
flinging  a pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face.” — [Fors  Clavi- 
gera,  Letter  LXXIX.] 

By  this  outburst  of  negative  admiration  and  reverse  en- 
thusiasm the  world  was  apprised'  that  something  of  transcen- 
dent significance  had  transpired  in  the  domain  of  art.  Read- 
ers of  these  words  well  might  wonder  whether  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  was  indeed  a picture  gallery  or  a paint  shop.  As  for  the 
American  fop  whom  the  Master  so  justly  called  a “coxcomb,” 
too  long  had  a forbearing  public  borne  his>  preposterous  flip- 
pancies. Good  riddance  to  all  such  foreign  popinjays.  A word 
of  plain,  wholesome,  seasonable  truth  had  all  the  magic  neces- 
sary to  exorcise  this  Yankee  imp;  and  was  it  not  Ruskin  who 
had  spoken  it — Ruskin  who,  by  his  own  testimony  had  never 
yet  to  repent  of  aught  which  he  had  spoken  in  sweeping  con- 
demnation ! The  apparent  harshness  of  his  criticism  was  am- 
ply justified  by  the  subject  and  occasion.  Its  sarcasm  was  but 
as  a tiny  cloud,  the  precursor  of  blessed  and  abundant  rain 
upon  the  thirsty  soil  of  English  Art. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
a decided  majority  of  those  interested  in  Ruskin's  criticism 
of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  exhibition,  and  his  casual  reference 
to  Whistler.  Doubtless  there  were  those  who  thought  other- 
wise— who  dissented  more  or  less  from  these  most  absolute 
decisions.  Among  such  dissenters  one  can  fancy  Millais,  who 
had  also  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor,  and  for  the  mournful 
eclipse  of  whose  genius  Ruskin  had  not  failed  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  same  pages  wherein  he  had 
anathematized  Whistler,  a tender  though  poignant  regret. 
The  inopportune  use,  on  another  occasion,  of  the  ill-omened 
phrase  “a  pot  of  paint”  was  partly  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  Millais  never  finished  his  portrait  of  Carlyle.  They  now 
sounded  the  signal  for  battle  between  the  dean  of  Carlyle’s 
disciples  and  a painter  for  whom  Millais  had  a certain  respect 
as  “a  clever  fellow,”  and  whose  works  he  unfeignedly  admired. 
And  in  the  very  hour  that  Ruskin  recorded  his  historic  an- 
athema may  not  some  of  his  own  disciples  have  been  reading 
these  words  from  Carlyle's  Signs  of  the  Times: — 

“No,  Science  and  Art  have  been  from  the  first  the 
free  gift  of  Nature,  an  unsolicited,  unexpected  gift.  . . . 
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they  were  not  planted  or  grafted,  nor  even  greatly  mul- 
tiplied or  improved  by  the  culture  and  manuring  of  insti- 
tutions. . . . They  made  constitutions  for  themselves.” 

Others  may  have  dwelt  upon  certain  words  in  Emerson’s 
essays  “Success”  and  “Greatness”: — 

“There  is  something  of  poverty  in  our  criticism.  We 
assume  that  there  are  but  few  great  men,  all  the  rest  are 
little;  that  there  is  but  one  Homer,  but  one  Shakespeare, 
but  one  Newton,  one  Socrates.  But  the  soul  in  her  beam- 
ing hour  does  not  acknowledge  these  usurpations.” 

“If  the  centrality  of  an  individual  is  unknown  to  us 
we  might  as  well  snub  the  sun.” 

And  others  still  may  then  have  been  vexing  their  patient 
spirits  ini  meekly  persevering  efforts  to  reconcile  the  following 
passages  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Master : — 

“.  . . Titian’s  quiet  way  of  blending  colors,  which  is 
the  perfectly  right  one,  is  not  now  understood  by  any 
artist.” — [Ruskin,  Elements  of  Drawing.] 

“There  are  three  Venetians,  who  are  never  separated 
in  my  mind — Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret.  They  all 
have  their  own  unequalled  gifts,  and  Tintoret  especially 
has  imagination  and  depth  of  soul  which  I think  renders 
him  indisputably  the  greatest  man;  but  equally  indisput- 
ably Titian  is  the  greatest  painter;  and  therefore  the  great- 
est painter  who  ever  lived.  You  may  be  led  wrong  by 
Tintoret  in  many  respects,  wrong  by  Raphael  in  more;  all 
that  you  learn  from  Titian  will  be  right.” — [Ruskin,  The 
Two  Paths:  “The  Unity  of  Art.”] 

“Thus  it  stands  between  Titian  and  Tintoret.  Titian 
is  always  absolutely  Right.  You  may  imitate  him  with 
entire  security  that  you  are  doing  the  best  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  done  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Tintoret  is  al- 
ways relatively  right — relatively  to  his  own  aims  and  pe- 
culiar purposes.” — [Ruskin,  Appendix  to  The  Two  Paths.] 
“Observe  this  that  I say,  please,  carefully,  for  I mean 
it  to  the  very  utmost.  There  is  hut  one  right  way  of  doing 
anything  required  of  an  artist;  there  may  be  a hundred 
wrong,  deficient,  or  mannered  ways,  but  there  is  only  one 
complete  and  right  way.  Whenever  two  artists  are  try- 
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ing  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  same  materials,  and  do 
it  in  different  ways,  one  of  them  is  wrong;  he  may  be 
charmingly  wrong,  or  impressively  wrong — various  cir- 
cumstances may  make  his  wrong  pleasanter  than  any  per- 
son’s right;  it  may  for  him,  under  his  given  limitations  of 
knowledge  or  temper  be  better  perhaps  that  he  should  err 
in  his  own  way  than  try  for  anybody  else’s — but  for  all 
that  his  way  is  wrong,  and  it  is  essential  for  all  masters 
of  schools  to  know  what  the  right  way  is,  and  what  right 
art  is  . . . ” — [Ruskin,  The  Two  Paths : “The  Unity  of 
Art.”] 

“Of  Titian  and  Tintoret  I have  spoken  already.  The  lat- 
ter is  in  every  way  the  greater  master,  never  indulging  in 
the  exaggerated  colour  of  Titian,  and  attaining  far  more 
perfect  light.” — [Ruskin,  Modern  Painters , Vol.  I,  Ch.  7.] 
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